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ARGOS, WINNER OF THE MIDDLE PARK PLATE 
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THE RACING 
SEASON 


The past season will, 
needless to say, always 
be memorable for the 
stoppage of racing everywhere but at 
Newmarket, for this has been an un- 
precedented condition of affairs. In the 
Waterloo year the Derby was duly run 
at Epsom and the sport continued un- 
interruptedly, as it did while the Crimean 
War and the Indian Mutiny were in 
progress; but in the Spring of the 
present year the Jockey Club at the 
instance of the Government abandoned 
all fixtures and voided all nominations, 


Q 


though Mr. Runciman, as representative 
of the Ministry, did not oppose the hold- 
ing of five Extra Meetings at Newmarket, 
which have enabled owners and trainers 
to keep things going toa moderate extent. 

It was inevitable that there should be 
different views about the desirability of 
continuance. On the one hand there 
was a feeling that this was no time for 
idle amusement, that indulgence in the 
pleasures and excitements of the race 
course was opposed to the spirit which 
was animating the Country, and so far 
as I can ascertain the dead-set made 
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against the Turf by certain papers was 
due to an idea that our Allies regarded 
attendance at race meetings as proof of 
a lack of earnestness in the prosecution 
of the War, encouragement to the 
slacker. I have said that this was 
natural, but it ignored another view of 
the question which had to be most care- 
fully considered, two views, in fact : the 
unemployment of the thousands of men 
who derive their livelihood directly or 
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All this has been said before, but the 
question of next year’s racing will soon 
have to be settled and it is essential that 
the true state of the case should be 
generally realised. 
* * * 
THE NEWMARKET 
SECOND OCTOBER 
MEETING 


Continuing the his- 
tory of the season 
something has to be 
said about the Second 


October Meeting. The Cesarewitch 


FIFINELLA, WINNER OF THE FULBOURNE STAKES AND THE CHEVELEY PARK STAKES 


indirectly from racing, and furthermore 
the horse-breeding industry, never more 
important than at the present time. 
Few people can be so ignorant as to 
suppose that this industry is only con- 
cerned with the production of horses for 
racing purposes ; as a matter of course 
the blood permeates through the whole 
light horse supply and is of inestimable 
value to it, England being the central 
and unrivalled horse market of the world. 


chiefly occupies attention, although of 
less importance than the Middle Park 
Plate which has so often been won by 
the colt or filly who was to prove the 
champion three-year-old. Whether Mr. 
Neumann’s Argos will do so must be 


esteemed doubtful. He took the race 
with considerable ease from a better 
favourite in Mr. J. B. Joel’s Sirian, and 
perhaps Argos is better than Mr. T. F. 
Dawkins rates him in the Free Handicap 
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for Two-year-olds. There the son of 
Sundridge and Mesange is placed 11 lb. 
lower than Mr. Hulton’s Fifinella, so 
that having regard to sex allowance 
Argos is practically a stone behind the 
daughter of Polymelus and Silver Fowl. 
Pictures of both of them are given. 
Argos does not particularly strike one, 
though doubtless a good-looking colt, 
but it is impossible not to fall in love 
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races in Ireland, and was, indeed, 
esteemed a good animal as horses go in 
that country. She carried off three stakes 
worth over £1,100, and in Ireland prizes 
are for the most part small. But perhaps 
it need hardly be said that what a mare 
does in her running days is no indication 
of what she may do in the paddocks. As 
a three-year-old Silver Fowl came to 
England and ran twice without specially 


CANYON, WINNER OF THE BRETBY STAKES ; 


with the beautiful Fifinella who promises 
to make a name which will rank with the 
most famous mares of Turf history, as 
her half sister Silver Tag is doing—to her 
I shall come later when discussing the 
Cambridgeshire. The prominence of 
these two fillies draws attention to their 
dam, whose offspring by Lonawand will 
it is to be hoped come out next season. 

Silver Fowl, daughter of Wildfowler 
and L’Argent, did not specially distin- 
guish herself when in training. She won 
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SECOND FOR THE DEWHURST PLATE 


distinguishing herself. She carried Mr. 
Hulton’s colours twice as a four-year-old 
early in the season, breaking down in 
the Epsom Town Plate on Signorinetta’s 
Derby Day. It would be difficult at the 
present time to say what she is worth. 
One of the admirable points about 
Fifinella it will be seen is the length 
from hip to hock. As for Argos, he had 
run thrice before winning the Middle 
Park, twice unplaced, at his third essay 
second to Telephone Girl, beaten a neck 
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in receipt of 7 lb., which having regard 
to sex allowance means 10 1b. Telephone 
Girl in her previous race had beaten 
Fifinella when as it seemed to me it 
should have been the other way about, 
and Fifinella was giving her 101b. On 
this estimate it will be seen that Argos 
is a very long way behind. 


* 
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colts. In the Free Handicap — which 
incidentally did not fill—he was allotted 
8st. 91b. (Fifinella 9st.). Dealing with 
the fillies, Telephone Girl has 8 st. 5 lb., 
but there is a question about her wind, 
and if suspicions are correct this is likely 
to interfere with her career. Two of 
the best fillies are in Mr. G. Lambton’s 
stable, Lord Derby’s Canyon, daughter 
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EOS, WINNER OF THE MOULTON STAKES 


TWO-YEAR-OLD 
FILLIES 


I may here say some- 
thing about the other 
two-year-olds of whom 
photographs are given. The fillies are 
particularly strong this season. Mr. 
Dawkins places Ayn Hali, the daughter 
of Desmond and Lalla Rookh only 5 lb. 
below Fifinella and the equal of Mr. 
Neumann’s Figaro, who may or may not 
be correctly reckoned the best of the 


of Chaucer and Glasalt, and Lord 
D’Abernon’s Eos, by Orby---Renaissance, 
and both these seem likely to train on, 
notwithstanding that Canyon is some- 
what small. Canyon stays well, though 
for some reason an idea arose that she 
could not do so. Unless Mr. Hulton’s 
Atheling has been overrated, and the 
tendency in his stable is rather in the 
opposite direction, Canyon must be a 
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good mare, for she ran him to a short 
head in the Dewhurst Plate giving him 
a pound instead of receiving sex allow- 
ance. It is seldom that the fillies are 
equal to the colts ; such a state of affairs 
has not been known since 1904 when 
Pretty Polly was supreme, for the victory 
of Signorinetta in the Derby remains 
inexplicable. Lord Derby is fortunate 


also in the possession of a_highly- 
promising colt in Phalaris, put into the 
Free Handicap with 8st. 5lb. This is 
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THE 
CESAREWITCH 


I give a picture of the 
race for the Cesarewitch, 
taken, it will be seen, at 
that famous landmark The Bushes.” 
Mr. Neumann’s Snow Marten will be 
perceived on the left as the horses are 
approaching, and in the picture she 
appears to be winning, as indeed it is 
not impossible that she might have done 
had she been more skilfully handled. 
Many critics at any rate believe that her 
jockey’s premature effort destroyed her 


PHALARIS, WINNER OF THE STUD PRODUCE STAKES 


a son of Polymelus and Bromus of whom 
I entertain a high opinion. He improved 
much as the season advanced, and should 
make a good three-year-old. Whether 
the two-year-olds are of high class or not 
is a question about which there is usually 
a disagreement at the end of the season. 
I gather that Mr. Hulton has no very 
exalted opinion of them, but as I have 
observed, the tendency of the stable in 
which his horses are trained is not to 
take extravagant estimates. 


chance, and left Sir A. Bailey’s Son-in- 
law and Mr. Reid Walker’s Eau Claire 
to fight out the finish, the colt winning 
by half a length, with Snow Marten three- 
parts of a length behind. Possibly Eau 
Claire was unlucky, at least her owner 
told me before the race—whether infor- 
mation is given before or afterwards 
makes considerable difference in its value 
—that she wanted another gallop or two, 
for she had blown hard for a long time 
after her last long spin prior to the event. 
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It is highly probable that the son of Dark 
Ronald and Mother-in-law may continue 
to win good races next season, that indeed 
he may prove extremely hard to beat 
over Cup courses, and it is only to be 
hoped that he will have an opportunity 
at Ascot. 
* * * * * 
THE Another picture 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE represents the start 
for the Cambridge- 
shire, won by Mr. Hulton’s Silver Tag, 
who will be made out fourth from the 
left as the field approaches. Her por- 
trait is not included as it has already 
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She came to hand slowly, and it is to 
that circumstance, as I believe, that her 
failures in the One Thousand Guineas 
and the Oaks are attributable. If it 
happens that Silver Tag, Lord Rosebery’s 
Vaucluse, and Snow Marten meet next 
year Across the Flat I anticipate that 
Silver Tag will certainly win. Over the 
Cesarewitch course it is possible that 
Snow Marten’s capacity for staying 
would give her the advantage, for it 
must be admitted that evidence is still 
lacking as to Silver Tag’s ability to stay. 

As for the Cambridgeshire, Mr. Farqu- 
harson’s Mount William in his best form, 


THE RACE FOR THE CESAREWITCH. 


been given. Of course this Cambridge- 
shire victory was a great performance. 
Since the race was started in 1839 a fair 
share of fillies has been successful, only 
two, however, with more than 8 st., and 
Silver Tag carried 8st. 3lb. The other 
two were altogether exceptional animals 
—Plaisanterie, with 8st. 12 Ib. in 1883, 
and the always memorable La Fléche 
with 8 st. 10 Ib. in 1892. Hackler’s Pride 
won as a three-year-old, but she only had 
6st. 10 ]b., Ballantrae 6st. 8lb. It was 
an unfortunate circumstance that Silver 
Tag was not ready earlier in the season. 


AT THE BUSHES 


as he was here delivered at the post 
favourably handicapped with 7 st. 1 lb., 
that is to say receiving 16 1b. from the 
three-year-old, was obviously a most 


dangerous opponent. It was no secret 
that his owner considered the race some- 
thing like a good thing for him, and it 
was only by a head that he failed. Iam 
giving a picture of Khedive III., surely 
one of the gamest horses ever known. 
Interest attaches to him as the son of 
an animal who never won over more 
than a mile, few races at that distance, 
and was far better over short courses, 
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whereas Khedive III. has gradually 
developed capacity to last over a 
distance of ground. His sire Delaunay 
was doubtless one of the speediest animals 
of modern days, and it is certain that 
speed has remarkably increased, as is 
proved by the time which races occupy 
in comparison with the times of earlier 
periods. Khedive III. won, or rather 
dead-heated, for the last flat race of the 
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PROMISING 
YOUNG ONES 
AND A 
FAMOUS GELDING 


Two other two-year- 
olds are included. Mr. 
“ Fairie’s”” Kwang 


Su, the half-brother 
by Cicero to Bayardo 
and Lemberg, and Mr. C. E. Howard’s 
Ferox, the first produce of his owner’s 
Willonyx to win a race, that race, more- 
over, being a remarkable one, for in it 
—the Criterion Stakes—he beat Figaro, 


SON-IN-LAW, WINNER OF THE CESAREWITCH, AND JOCKEY CLUB CUP 


season, the Final Plate, and it was only 
by a magnificent display of courage that 
he avoided defeat by Lord Derby’s 
handsome filly Hasta. This race was a 
mile and a half. In July last year it 
was generally considered surprising that 
Khedive III. should have contrived to 
win at a mile-and-a-quarter, though later 
in the season he carried off another 
event over a mile-and-a-half. 


who as already noted was set down in the 
Free Handicap as the best of his year. 
It is not inconceivable that he may be 
so, as Ferox beat him by rather less than 
a length, Mr. Stern’s Flaming Fire, a son 
of Radium and the famous mare Flair, 
intervening, beaten only a head; for 
Figaro on whom odds 3 to 1 were laid 
was giving the two who finished in front 
of him 10 1b. I should rather speak of 
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Kwang Su as Mr. A. W. Cox’s, as that 
gentleman tells me that he proposes to 
abandon the assumed name of “ Fairie ”’ 
which is connected with such memorable 
victories. Kwang Su has been gradually 
improving and I have no little confidence 
in his prospects for next year. The 


exploits of Willonyx in the Ascot Cup 
and his record Cesarewitch with the 
record weight of 9st. 5lb. are never 
likely to be forgotten, and the success 
of Ferox is most encouraging as giving 
hope of what his sire may achieve at the 
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giving 18 lb. to that good horse Long Set. 
There is ample excuse for his failure, 
particularly at a mile, as likewise for his 
inability to win the Jubilee, a mile and 
a quarter, with 9st. 3lb.; but he came 
to the front again in the Challenge Stakes 
at the Second October Meeting, when he 
beat those speedy animals Absurd and 
Golden Rod, and he wound up the season 
by defeating Mustapha for the Final 
Plate. I think this remembrance of him 
is well deserved. 


* * 


THE START FOR THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


stud. The remaining picture is the head 
of Sir William Cooke’s speedy gelding 
Hornet’s Beauty, who has a long record 
of wins to his credit, though until he 
carried off the Fordham Welter Handicap 
in a field of twenty-four at the Houghton 
Meeting there had been a considerable 
series of failures. Asa two-year-old he won 
all the three races for which he started, 
as a three-year-old he was out on fifteen 
occasions without being beaten, and in 
the history of racing there are few 
instances of twenty consecutive wins. 
As a four-year-old he had 9st. 6 1b. in 
the Lincolnshire Handicap, which meant 


SILVER TAG FOURTH FROM LEFT 
BOOKS Superlatives must be employed 
in speaking of the second volume 
of Mr. A. Thorburn’s “ British Birds,”’ 
lately issued by Messrs. Longman. It 
happers that several bird books have 
been illustrated with extraordinary 
charm and skill, but I do not think any 
has ever come near to this superb pro- 
duction. In the May number I had the 
pleasure of drawing attention to the first 
volume. This new one is no better for 
the simple reason that absolute per- 
fection seemed to be obtained to begin 
with. Two others are coming, and it 
may be observed that the four are priced 
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at 6 guineas; but they seem to me 
extremely cheap. In Volume Two many 
brilliantly-plumaged birds are included, 
and they literally glow on Mr. Thorburn’s 
pages. But this is not all; their charac- 
teristic attitudes, the life with which the 
artist has endowed them, are perhaps 
even more astonishing. Then again the 
delicate greys and fawns of other birds 
are as striking in their way as the vivid 
hues of the woodpeckers, kingfishers, bee- 
eaters and other gorgeous specimens. 
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Street, London), which will be extremely 
welcome to all who take any interest in 
the subject on which the author speaks 
with peculiar authority. For thirty years 
Mr. Corri has been engaged in the work 
which no one has ever done better, and 
this is a concise history of boxing and 
boxers during the long period mentioned. 
What it means to occupy such a position 
as that which Mr. Corri has deservedly 
obtained is shown by two facts which he 
mentions. ‘‘ I had the supreme pleasure ” 


KHEDIVE Ill. 


Turning over these pages is a constant 
delight. In every case brief descriptions 
accompany the pictures. Mr. Thorburn 
owes much to those who have reproduced 
his work. It could not possibly be better 
done. The issue is one of which artist, 
publishers, and all concerned, may be 
most justly proud. 

Mr. Eugene Corri has just published a 
book “‘ Thirty Years a Boxing Referee ”’ 
(Edward Arnold, 41 and 43, Maddox 


he says, “of declining £3,000 to go to 
Sydney and referee the great fight be- 
tween Tommy Burns and Jack Johnson. 
In the early days of the war I was offered 
—as something to employ my time during 
these idle Stock Exchange days—£200 a 
week to go to America and tell stories 
on the Music Hall. No! I have always 
been, and always will be, jealous for the 
good name of English amateurism. The 
line I draw between the professional and 
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the pure sportsman, though it is very far 
from involving antagonism to the pro- 
fessional, is clear-cut, well defined, and 
very broad.”” Of course boxing is very 
far indeed from being the brutal business 
it is supposed to be by those who know 
nothing about it. ‘“‘ Glancing back,’’ Mr. 
Corri writes, “‘ I can recall few instances 
in which a beaten boxer has clearly be- 
grudged the winner the spoils of victory ; 
but I can recall hundreds of cases in 
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who had apparently dined well and wined 
unwisely, began taunting Fitz by making 
offensive comments upon his personal 
appearance, for which they certainly 
deserved to get their addled pates 
knocked together. Gentlemen around 
itched to see the great pugilist resent the 
aspersions cast upon him. But Fitz 


might have been stone deaf, so completely 
did he conceal any knowledge of what 
these popinjays were saying. We looked 


KWANG SU, HALF-BROTHER TO BAYARDO AND LEMBERG 


which men in the first moments of defeat 
—and they are very bitter moments to 
a boxer—have put the proper feeling 
into their grip of their opponent’s hand.”’ 
The author has several stories to relate 
which go to the credit of fighting men. 
Here is one which I am tempted to quote. 
“Standing in the promenade of a cer- 
tain West End Music Hall with Robert 
Fitzsimmons, the blacksmith heavy- 
weight champion, two officious fellows, 


at him with amazement and admiration,. 
well knowing how easily he could have 
punished them both with one hand tied 
behind his back. They were better 
educated in a scholastic sense than 
Fitzsimmons, and to all outward showing’ 
were gentlemen, faultlessly dressed and 
scrupulously groomed, but the pugilist 
was the best gentlemen of the three. A 
prominent King’s Counsel, whom I did 
not then recognise, had witnessed the- 
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incident. Stepping up to Fitz, he begged 
to be excused, proffered his card, and 
invited the big boxer to dine with him 
at his house in Eaton Square. Turning 
to me, the K.C. said: ‘ I should be proud 
to have a man like that at my table.’ ”’ 
For what Mr. Corri thinks of the men 
whose efforts he has judged, and the 
interesting remarks he has to make about 
the duties of a referee, readers must be 
referred to his book. 
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is bestowed upon a break of 1,000. One 
of the principal names connected with 
the game is that of Kentfield, whose 
best break was 196. Much serviceable 
instruction is contained in this book, 
indeed it must be a very remarkable 
player who does not derive advantage 
from its study. 

The Hon. Gerald Lascelles, C.B., late 
Deputy Surveyor of the New Forest, 
has given a record of his work in a 


FEROX, WINNER OF THE CRITERION STAKES 


“ Billiards,” by Tom Reece and W. G. 
Clifford (4. and C. Black, Soho Square, 
London), has just been published, and the 
name of the distinguished professional 
is warrant for the value of the work. 
It is curious to observe how by degrees 
players have obtained mastery of the 
balls. In early days a break of 100 used 
to be considered a notable performance ; 
at the present time no particular notice 


book entitled, 
the New Forest” (Edward Arnold, 
London). It would have been impossible 
to find anyone better qualified for 
the post he undertook than this good 
all-round sportsman. He is an accom- 
plished writer, moreover, as readers of 
this magazine are aware, for many 
contributions from him have at various 
times appeared in these pages, and I am 


“ Thirty-five Years in 
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indebted to him for the book on 
“Falconry,” which he wrote for the 
Badminton Library, in the production of 
which I had the great pleasure of assisting 
the late Duke of Beaufort. Mr. Lascelles 
gives an excellent history of the forest 
and of the birds and beasts found in it. 
The deer, he notes, differ in various ways 
from park deer, and he explains these 
variations. Formerly a dweller within 
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the stirrup he was a “ little dog,” if he 
would not pass he was liable to the 
penalty of having his first three toes 
cut off with an axe so as to debar him 
for ever from running fast enough to 
take anything—let alone a deer. It was 
part of Mr. Lascelles’ duty to shoot a 
certain number of deer, and one can 
well imagine how he enjoyed the task. 
He describes how it was carried{ out. 


HORNET’S BEAUTY 


the verges of the forest might keep a 
small dog “for the protection of his 
home and chattels,’’ but he might keep 
no hound or dog of such size that it 
might chase a deer or fawn with any 
prospect of success. The test was 
whether the dog would pass through a 
certain large stirrup which hung in the 
Verderers’ Hall at the King’s House at 
Lyndhurst, where the Forest Courts 
were held. If the dog could pass through 


On one occasion he had to receive the 
Crown Prince of Germany, who desired 
to inspect the forest, and to provide 
four nice hacks for the Prince and his 
staff, ‘‘a pretty tall order,’ he adds, 
“for a man to comply with in the month 
of August, with the ground like iron, who 
at the best of times was master of a very 
small stud. However, I hurried home 
and provided the Crown Prince with a 
nice horse of my own, because at that. 
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date I thought it was important that he 
should not break his neck. Things have 
altered now,” he drily adds. Mr. Lascelles 
writes a eulogy on Mr. George Thursby, 
the brilliant gentleman-rider who a few 
years ago took over the New Forest 
Hounds. “It is very extraordinary to 
see the implicit confidence and obedience 
which this pack of great headstrong dog- 
hounds displays towards Mr. Thursby. 
They know that he is ever among 
them, watching every turn, and that 
they can look to him to give them 
unfailing assistance towards killing their 
deer, the object they all have in view. 
It is most interesting to watch the 
demeanour of these hounds when, after 
running with a keenness and dash that 
left nothing to be desired, the line of the 
hunted deer suddenly brings them into 
the scent of fresh deer which have moved 
at the approach of the hunt, and have 
perhaps been joined by tne hunted 
quarry. While the young hounds. 


ignorant and puzzled, try to push on 
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and chance recovering the true line, it 
is quite touching to see the way that 
the old hounds acknowledge the 
difficulty, and come back to their 
master as if to report the trouble, and 
ask for his aid.””. The book will be read 
with interest by all sportsmen. 

I much regret that want of space 
prevents me from doing justice to an 
altogether admirable work on the “Art 
of Ballet,” by Mark E. Perugini (London, 
Martin Secker). This volume deals with 
dancing and dancers from the earliest 
days, beginning with the reproduction 
Theban Fresco, and comes down, of 
course, to the present day. It is 
copiously illustrated, and it may be 
accepted as certain that the subject has 
never before been so ably and com- 
prehensively treated. I mention the work 
here as it deserves that full attention 
should be called to it, but I may add 
that Mr. Littlewood dealt with some 
aspects of it last month. 
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CARTER OF THE R.N.R. 
No. 2—*Tue M.F.A. 24x. 


BY J. VICTOR 


SuB-LIEUTENANT JAMES CARTER knocked 
smartly on the door of his superior’s 
office and was greeted with a sharp 
“Come in!” 

“T sent for you, Mr. Carter, to do a 
job which should suit you down to the 
ground, especially as you’re just out of 
the Mercantile Marine,’’ began the officer. 

“Yes,sir?’’ Carter said, interrogatively. 

““There’s a steamer attached to the 
Light Cruiser Squadron—24x is her 
number—and I’ve received word she’s 
wanted in Devonport without delay. 
I've found out that the master was 
landed yesterday in hospital and the 
chief officer met with an accident last 
time she was out, so you'll have to go 
in command for the run round. There 
are two junior officers on board, so you 
ought to manage all right. Take this 
chart, and don’t let it out of your 
possession; it will show you the 
minefields. Report to the Admiral 


Superintendent immediately on arrival 
at Devonport and then return here.”’ 
Carter saluted, turned on his heel, 
and walked out of the building which 
was situated at an important base over 


the Tweed. In less than an hour he was 
in the train speeding still farther north. 

The task allotted him was of no great 
importance, but it was the first he had 
been called upon to do in the Service, 
and a feeling of pride, which was quite 
excusable, possessed him. 

He had been granted the commission 
for an exceptionally daring feat. An 
enemy submarine had stopped his ship 
in the Channel and given short notice 
for all hands to clear out. Carter knew 
the cargo of frozen meat was needed on 
the English market, so he determined 
to best the enemy if possible. By a 
bold ruse he not only saved the ship 
but captured the submarine as well. 
Of course the papers hailed him with 
delight, pictures of him were published 


broadcast, and, finally, he was offered 
the commission. 

It is not given to every merchant 
seaman to be gazetted Sub-Lieutenant, 
Royal Naval Reserve, as a reward for 
distinguished conduct, and although the 
M.F.A. 24% was only an ordinary twelve- 
knot freight ship chartered by the 
Admiralty, Carter felt as pleased when 
he clambered up her rusty sides in Scapa 
Flow as if she had been the Jvon Duke. 
The name of the ship had been painted 
out, but reference to Lloyds’ Register 
would have proved her to be the Jnduna, 
and in times of peace she traded to 
South Africa. 

From the very beginning bad luck 
dogged her. Soon after starting a defect 
in the machinery necessitated several 
hours’ delay. Strong and _ prolonged 
squalls came from the north-west, and 
when at last she was ready to resume 
the journey Carter found himself a 
considerable distance out in the North 
Sea and well to the southward. The 
knowledge that his engines were not 
reliable determined him to keep to the 
south instead of going north-about, 
which would have been nearer, for the 
former route would give him the com- 
parative shelter of the English coast 
and also offered several advantages in 
case of another breakdown. 

So the IJnduna buffetted her way 
down the grey North Sea, and her 
tireless, ever alert, commander never 
left the bridge for more than an 
occasional ten minutes. He _ peered 
ahead over the weather dodger with 
a wonderfully penetrative vision, and 
discerned the indistinct outline of a 
ship through a squall of rain at least 
two minutes before the officer of the 
watch saw it. The squall was sharp 
and sudden, and when the clouds lifted 
a large four-funnelled steamer was clearly 
visible on the port bow. 
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“What do you make of her, Mr, 
Derrick ?” Carter asked. 

“Don’t know what to make of her, 
sir; she’s painted dark grey from truck 
to keel and seems to be heading at right 
angles to our course—perhaps she’s 
going in to pick up the Tyne.” 

““ One of those big Norwegian passenger 
boats possibly. although she looks a trifle 
heavy for the trade,’ Carter remarked, 
and resumed his weary vigil. 

A few minutes later, to his utter 
amazement, the sound of a shot echoed 
over the sea, and a shell dropped ahead 
of the Jnduna. 

“What the ?”’ 

“German, by gum!’ interrupted 
Derrick excitedly. 

“German!” exclaimed his captain 
incredulously. 

“Yes, sir, she’s just hoisting her 
ensign.” 

Carter looked hastily through his 
binoculars, and the first glance was 
sufficient to confirm Derrick’s statement. 

“Rotten luck!” he muttered in 
disgust. 

“But what’s she doing here, sir, 
anyhow ?”’ Derrick asked; ‘she’s a 
fair distance from Heligoland, which is 
her nearest base, and if any of our 
chaps spot her she won’t stand an 
earthly.”’ 

Carter did not reply, for a multitude 
of thoughts came crowding into his 
mind. His own opinion was that she 
was either trying to escape, to attack 
some of the British trade routes, or what 
was more likely making a spectacular 
dash over to the English side to fire a 
few shells and drop mines. After all, 
the stranger’s errand was a matter of 
small importance; the very fact of 
meeting her at all was what caused him 
anxiety. The encounter was so un- 
expected that for the moment he was 
totally nonplussed. He deeply repented 
not taking the north-about route, but 
vain regrets were useless now. Unless 
help arrived shortly capture seemed 
inevitable, and he searched the edge of 
the desolate tossing acres for the sign 
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of a friendly destroyer. He turned to 
Derrick sharply. 

“Send someone to put up the 
American ensign.’ Carter gave the 
order as a sort of forlorn hope; at the 
most it would only gain time, for there 
were no documents on board to support 
the action. 

A second shot came, passing right over 
the Induna, and prudence suggested the 
necessity of stopping. It went against 
all his inclinations, and he rang the 
order down to the  engine-room 
reluctantly enough. The German altered 
her course slightly, and the two vessels 
gradually approached, the Jnduna being 
to windward of the other. 

Carter awaited developments, and the 
thought which tortured him most was 
the interpretation which he put upon 
the terms attached to his commission. 
As an officer of His Majesty’s Navy he 
felt he must not surrender his ship with- 
out first engaging her; but how was he 
to do it? So far as he knew, his own 
revolver was the only weapon on board 
the Induna. 

“Ship ahoy! Vot ship is dat?” 

Induna.” 

“Vere do you hail from ? ”’ 

Carter indicated the flag flying from 
his poop staff. 

“Vot port ?” 

“ Boston.” 

“ Vot cargo?” 

“ Miscellaneous.’ 

A brief consultation took place on the 
enemy’s bridge, and Carter watched 
sullenly. He hated the ruse he was 
attempting. Such practices were 
perfectly legitimate in the Mercantile 
Marine, but he was of the Navy now 
and his duty was to fight. He smiled 
bitterly as he speculated in a detached 
way whether he was liable to be court- 
martialled for cowardice. 

The guttural Teutonic accents came 
over the water again. 

villsend a boat and examine you.” 

Carter did not answer, but gave 
instructions for a Jacob’s ladder to be 
put over the side as though he invited. 
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investigation. The chief engineer was 
told to have a good head of steam, and 
Derrick received definite orders about 
having his men handy in case of an 
emergency. Also, everyone was enjoined 
to wear oilskins, so that no information 
could be given away by tell-tale uniform. 


Precisely why these orders were issued 
Carter did not know, for he had not then 
conceived his idea. He was leaning over 
the rail watching the boat being lowered 
from the German when the inspiration 
seized him, and he sent for Derrick at 
once. The scheme was briefly outlined, 
and the chief officer smiled broadly at 
its simplicity. 

“By Jove! The very thing, sir!” 
he said, enthusiastically, as he departed 
to carry out his superior’s instructions. 


Carter stood on the bridge watching 
the slowly approaching boat with 
apparent unconcern. She was brought 
alongside at last and an officer and 
four men struggled clumsily up the 
swaying ladder. Masters, the second 
officer, met the German lieutenant and 
conducted him to the bridge. 

“T haf come to look ad your bapers,”’ 
the lieutenant said, without preamble. 


“Have you ? May I ask the meaning 
of this slight to the flag of a neutral 
power?” Carter asked with quiet 
dignity. 

“Dere is no slight; I vil! examine 
your bapers and you are free to gontinue 
your voyage if dey are in order,” the 
German answered. 

“The fact of being boarded at all is 
sufficient slight for me. As for papers 
I refuse to show them.” 

“ Refuse! You must nod talk to me 
like dat. I haf four armed men wid me 
to enforce my vill, and dere are two 
oders in de boat.” 

“T don’t care if you’ve forty-four. 
You can see the flag I’m flying, and if 
you molest this ship in any way I guess 
my owners will darn soon make a noise. 
They’ll get Washington to talk to Berlin, 
and you'll find yourself in the soup, my 
friend.”’ 
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“But I insist! I vill gall up my 
men and dake you and your bapers as 
vell if you are nod gareful.”’ 

“Don’t attempt anything so silly ; 
you're not in the Fatherland now, and 
you can’t apply your rough-shod methods 
to free-born American citizens just as 
you like. I’ve a perfect right to be 
where I am; the seas are open to the 
commerce of the world, and there is no 
excuse for the unwarrantable liberty you 
are taking.” 

The German was white with rage. 
At the same time he was the victim 
of various conflicting doubts. These 
pestilential Yankees always made such 
a fuss if anyone attempted to interfere 
with their notions of liberty, and he 
knew he could expect a_ severe 
reprimand, at the least, if any action 
of his led to further international trouble. 
He devoutly wished another officer had 
been sent on this wretched business. 

“T haf no dime for argument,’ he 
answered after a pause. “‘ Once more 


I demand to see your bapers; if you 
still refuse I vill report to my gommander 
and you vill dake the gonsequence.”’ 

“T thought you were going to call 
up your men and take the papers,” 
Carter said, sarcastically. 


“Himmel!” the other burst out 
furiously. It almost seemed as if he 
would strike the Englishman, but at 
that very moment an amazing thing 
happened, and the ill luck which had 
dogged the ship vanished like magic. 
A great commotion suddenly started on 
the German. Men ran about excitedly, 
and the engine-room telegraph rang 
again and again. The lieutenant glanced 
across the water at his ship apprehen- 
sively, and when he looked round again 
Carter was covering him with a revolver. 

“If you want to taste another drop 
of lager beer in your beloved Fatherland, 
don’t move !”’ 

“Vot is de meaning of dis ?”’ 

“Tt means that this ship is the 
M.F.A. 24x of the British Navy. I’m 
Sub-Lieutenant Carter, R.N.R., and 
you’re my prisoner,’ Carter said, and 
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there was no mistaking the look in his 
cold blue-grey eyes. 

Derrick came up the ladder to the 
bridge. 

“We've done it, sir; she’s beginning 
to move,” he said. ‘‘ We’ve chased this 
officer’s men back into their boat, and 
they’ve left him in the lurch—they’re 
pulling away as if they were up at 
Henley.” 

“Well done! Lock this gentleman 
in a spare room; then come up here to 
me,” Carter said, sharply. “‘ Take my 
revolver, and shoot him if he attempts 
any monkey tricks,” he added. 

As Derrick said, the German was 
moving, and Carter saw she must pass 
right athwart his bow. It was the very 
opening he had worked for, and he 
thrilled with elation. 

He sent a verbal message to the 
engineer to open out full, and then 
rapped out some orders in quick 
succession. 

“Haul down that flag and put up 
the British; tell anyone in the fo’c’sle 
to get out on deck; see everyone down 
below is prepared for a sudden shock.” 

The propeller was revolving and Carter 
went to the wheel himself. He gave the 
ship the necessary helm to keep the 
German in position and set his teeth. 
The Induna was going at top speed now. 
She was a 7,000 ton ship, her bunkers 
were full and holds half full. At fourteen 
knots an hour Carter hove the huge 
mass at the foe. He knew his vessel’s 
bow would be badly damaged, but he 
knew too that the other ship would be 
ripped probably beyond human help. 
His grasp of the wheel never wavered, 
and not for an instant did his glance 
leave the object of attack. For the time 
he was oblivious to everything except 
the presence of the foe, and a fierce 
exultation at the opportunity of striking 
a blow for the Navy possessed him. 

Too late the enemy realised the 
intention of the swiftly approaching ship. 
She had not gathered sufficient speed to 
escape, and her commander dared not 
goastern. The periscope of a submarine 
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which was visible on the quarter vetoed 
that movement. A _ shell was aimed 
frantically at the Jnduna, and at such 
short range it was impossible to miss. 
The funnel, boats, and ventilators were 
smashed like matchwood, and a flying 
splinter lacerated Carter’s arm; but it 
did not alter his grim determination. 
Only a few yards separated the ships 
now, and he sprang to the telegraph, 
ringing down “stop ”’ so as to preserve 
his engines. Then with one tremendous 
crash the Jnduna hit the enemy in the 
most vulnerable spot, smashing in the 
iron plates and shoving her nose right 
into the engine-room. 

“Slow astern,’’ Carter rang down. 

With twisted stem and broken bow 
plates the Induna backed away leaving 
a big, gaping wound in the other’s side 
through which the ocean rushed like 
Niagara Falls. Already the doomed ship 
listed alarmingly, and men, frantic with 
fear, were leaping into the sea. 

Carter smiled grimly. His wounded 
arm was painful, but he did not mind, and 
gave rapid orders for lowering the boats. 

When the rescue work was over and 
all the prisoners made secure, Derrick 
brought a curious-looking object to his 
captain’s room. It was an ordinary 
broom handle, weighted at one end to 
make it float upright and a piece of wood 
fixed at the other side, resembling the 
top of a periscope. The contrivance was 
the outcome of Carter’s inspiration to 
get the enemy ship to cross his bows, 
and the sight of it made him laugh. 

“It looks wonderfully realistic in the 
water; "pon my word, several of the 
men in my boat really thought it was 
a submarine. Thought you'd like to 
keep it as a memento, sir,” Derrick said. 

** Thanks, Mr. Derrick, so I will,’’ was 
the laughing reply. 

The M.F.A. 24% resumed her voyage, 
and in due course reached Devonport. 
She was three days late and her fore peak 
was full of water, but her commander 
was in no way downhearted when he 
went to report at the Admiral 
Superintendent’s office. 
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TRENTINO 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


THERE are some who award to Lake 
Garda the palm of loveliness amongst 
the lovely lakes of Northern Italy. 
Personally, I am not of their number ; 
but there is no denying the fact that in 
diversity of scenery, as in breadth of 
view, it is unrivalled. From the lofty 
barren mountains at its upper end, 
dominated by the mighty steeps of 
Rocchetta, to the magnolias, palms and 
oleanders of Gardone, and the beautiful 
terraced gardens of Prince Borghese’s 
island near its southern shore, its 
intensely blue waters mirror landscapes 
of every degree of grandeur and beauty. 
And those who hold that character 
is moulded by environment may find 
corroboration of their views in the un- 
doubted fact that the rugged mountains 
of Tyrol are matched by the abrupt 
manners of its Austrian inhabitants and 
the guttural accents of their speech, 
while all three are in striking contrast 
to the soft blue outlines of the hills of 
Italy, her courteous people, and her 
melodious tongue. 


Just below Riva, the little Austrian 
town at its northern end (Austrian in 
government only, Italian in architecture, 
in manners, and in speech), Lake Garda 
is crossed by an invisible line, the 
boundary between the enemy countries. 
Enemies from days immemorial, bound 
for a short time by an alliance ‘“ from 
the teeth outwards,’ but at heart 
enemies ever. By this boundary line 
government boats are on guard, and all 
night long their searchlights play with 
weird effect over the sapphire waters. 

From Riva proceeding into Trentino 
one follows a wide valley, shut in by 
lofty mountain-chains, to the picturesque 
little town of Arco with its castle perched 
on a rocky height above its clustered 
houses. Thence we climb upward to the 
summit of the pass from which there is 
a magnificent view of the azure waters 
of the lake outspread below. Then across 
a stony wilderness, barren and forbidding 
in the extreme, the bed of an ancient 
glacier, and twisting around the tiny 
Lake Loppino one finally enters a fertile 
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valley and arrives at the town of Mori 
on the River Adige, about two miles 
from Rovereto. 

Again in the track of the storm, this 
fair valley; again the scene of the 


marvellous achievements of the soldiers 
of Italy, worthy descendants of those 
wonderful Venetians who “in 1439, in 
order to avenge a most disastrous defeat 
inflicted upon them by the Milanese, not 
only brought a fleet of half-a-dozen war 
galleys and twenty-five smaller craft up 
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Venetians, aided by their imported 
galleys, vanquished their former 
opponents and gained possession of the 
lake.” What historian of our day 
will record the deeds of the men of 
Italy who in 1915 dragged their huge 
guns up precipitous mountain - sides, 
hewed for them emplacements out of 
the living rock, and from their eyries 
amid snow and ice put to flight the 
armies of the alien ? 

Rovereto, not yet in the hands of our 
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the Adige as far as Mori, but thence by 
means of rollers and a host of men, 
together with a force of two thousand 
oxen, actually dragged them up this 
mountain -side until they reached the 
saddle of the crest, when they were 
carefully lowered by ropes and rollers 
to the lake! It was a task of fourteen 
days and cost an enormous sum of 
money, but the result justified the 
boldness and extravagance of the under- 
taking, for in the following year the 


Allies, but undoubtedly tottering to its 
fall, is one of the largest towns in 
Trentino, and is of great importance 
industrially as well as strategically. Its 
acres of mulberry trees have been 
planted for the sustenance of the silk- 
worms who feed upon their leaves, and 
the silk of this district is said to be of 
a specially enduring quality. There is 
also a large tobacco factory near the 
town, owned by the government, which 
employs nearly two thousand hands. 
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About twelve miles up the valley from 
Rovereto lies Trent, the capital of 
Trentino, with a population of 30,000 ; 
Austrian since 1814—but in name only. 
Not all the summers and winters of the 
century that has passed over the old- 
world town since the disastrous day 
which placed it under the iron heel of 
the Hapsburg has modified in the 
slightest degree the type of its in- 
habitants or of its architecture, both of 
which are as Italian as are the towns 
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Hun has broken it into pieces and. 
melted it into munition for his guns : 
an act entirely in keeping with his 
gallant and chivalrous methods of con- 
ducting warfare. The beautiful cathedral 
is Romanesque, and dates from the 
eleventh century; in its interior is a 
fine monument to the Venetian general, 
Sanseverino. The many ancient palaces 
of the Zambelli, the Salvadori, and other 
noble Italian families are now used as 
banks, hotels, shops, etc., while the 
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and dwellers upon the plains of Tuscany. 
And the “ lingua Toscana ”’ is still its 
tongue. If one asked one’s way in 
German in any of the streets of Trent 
the chances are that the question would 
be received with a blank, uncompre- 
hending stare. In the gardens of the 
Piazza Dante, close by the railway 
station, stands a magnificent statue of 
the poet. Stood—tet me hasten to correct 
myself !—for in these latter days the 


Castello del Buon Consiglio, once the 
residence of the Prince-Bishops of Trent, 
is now soldiers’ quarters. 


“The Council of Trent ’’ — what 
famous episodes of history do not the 
words recall? It was here, in the old 
Italian town, first in its cathedral, 
afterwards in the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, that from 1545 to 1563 
cardinals, archbishops, bishops, met to 
determine knotty points of doctrine and 
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of discipline, and to settle the conflicting importance of Trent, lying as it does at 
claims of rival popes. From the _ the junction of the road over the Brenner 
decisions of the Council of Trent there Pass to Verona with that through the 
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was no appeal—its laws were as the laws Val Sugana to Venice. Since the year 
of the Medes and Persians. ' 16 B.C. when the Romans constructed 
It is difficult to overrate the strategical the great military road across the 
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Brenner from Verona to Augsburg this 
has been the main artery of communica- 
tion between north and south, and at 
Franzensfeste, about two-thirds of the 
way between Trent and Innsbruck, 
stands the strongest fortress in Tyrol. 
The Val Sugana leads by Levico, 
Roncegno, Borgo, and Primolano into 
Venetia. From its sources here, the 
Brenta River flows into the Adriatic, 
and in the sector between the Brenta 
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be abandoned. However, in their present 
dearth of copper it is just possible that 
the armies of the alien may re-open 
them—always provided that the guns 
of our gallant Allies do not render the 
operation too unhealthy ! 

Near Roncegno, close to Trent and 
overlooking the Val Sugana, are the 
extensive fortifications of Civezanno and 
Cantangel ; here, too, across the railway 
line there are great iron doors to be 
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and the Adige great fights are now being 
fought, great deeds are being done. 
The Val Sugana is extremely fertile, 
grain and vegetables of all descriptions 
flourish in great luxuriance between the 
serried ranks of vines which clothe the 
lower slopes of the hills, while magnificent 
forests of chestnut, oak, and birch crown 
their summits. The district is also rich 
in minerals, particularly lead and copper, 
but the expense of transport and the 
scarcity of fuel has caused the mines to 


shut down in time of stress. But the 
native of Trentino leans from his upper 
casement, and the thunder of the guns 
booms up to his ears from the valley of 
the Adige, floats down from the heights 
above the Val Sugana. On the banks of 
the Astico river he sees the flash of the 
bayonets grasped by the steady hands of 
his blood-brothers of Italy and: “‘‘ Ye 
may bar your doors with iron,’ but 
‘neither bar nor bolt shall part my own 
true-love from me!’”’ he exultantly cries! 
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BY ELEANOR E. 


How or why Twopenny came to live 
in the Midlands instead of on some 
Cumberland fell, why she should be 
such an unmitigated mongrel in appear- 
ance, and why she had been called 
Twopenny, were three questions which 
nobody could answer. She was an 
institution, and inhabitants of the 
district would as soon have doubted the 
superiority of their hunt, or the theology 
of their straight-riding parson, as have 
listened to a word against Twopenny of 
the ‘‘ Horse and Groom.” 

In the misty sunshine of an early 
cubbing morn, as you jogged along the 
wide grass margin past the inn, there 
would be at the gate of the stable yard 
the vision of a big, shaggy body, with 
the build and coat of an English sheep- 
dog, the colouring of an Airedale, and 
the proudly waving stern of a collie. 
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She would wag that flaunting stern at 
you, provided you were one of her circle 
of acquaintances, cross the road with 
friendly condescension and possibly trot 
alongside of you till you were past the 
long line of stable buildings and had 
turned right or left-handed off the great 


highroad. If you were a stranger you 
met with cold indifference ; if the first 
chill of winter and the joy of life were 
making your horse a trifle above himself, 
she would give you a wide berth, for 
in spite of a life-long familiarity with 
horses of all shapes and degrees, Two- 
penny had always maintained a very 
wholesome dread of heels. When you 
came back, Twopenny was still there, 
ready to thrust an enquiring nose into 
your hand as you got wearily out of the 
saddle, your whip brushing aside the 
curtain of shaggy hair so that you got 
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a glimpse of big, brown eyes, clear and 
yet unfathomable like the pools of a 
Scotch river. 

The only person who professed no 
particular friendship for Twopenny was 
the good hostess of the ‘‘ Horse and 
Groom.’ Mrs. Popple took too great a 
pride in the whiteness of a doorstep 
which no muddy boot ever seemed to 
sully, in the shining splendour of the 
red tiles and polished beams, to look 
with favour on those four woolly paws 
and the waving stern, which had such a 
trick of sweeping glasses off the table in 
moments of exuberance. So Sam Popple, 
who loved the dog only less than he 
loved his wife and children, and all the 
young Popples, who loved her better 
than anybody or anything else in the 
world except a day with hounds on 
anything with four legs, had to content 
themselves with demonstrations in the 
stable yard. 

All that was in the days before August, 
1914. 

With that time of hurry, and suspense, 
and sadness, things took on a new 
complexion, at the ‘‘ Horse and Groom,”’ 
The long row of stalls where men who 
hunted from town stabled their horses 
were just beginning to have a fresh coat 
of whitewash in preparation for inmates 
who would soon be coming in from grass. 
The stalls were filled, it is true, but 
it was with a medley of horses 
commandeered for the service of King 
and Country. Strange men, some in 
khaki and some out of it, brought the 
horses there prior to taking them to the 
depot at the county town ; and Twopenny 
wandered about ill at ease and forgot 
even to bark at the postman. The 
younger Popples wept unashamedly with 
their arms round Twopenny’s neck when 
the horses they had known all their 
lives were taken away, and even Jim, 
who had turned nineteen, was not above 
finding consolation in a lick from 
Twopenny as she poked her nose into a 
hand which was still slobbery from the 
carrot which had been Jim’s parting 
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gift to the little mare he had been 
handling with such patience all the 
summer in the hope that her fire and 
dash would only make her the finer 
hunter, more worthy of the best country 
in all England. 

Then came Jim’s own departure, atter 
which Twopenny resigned herself to 
melancholy. 

There was a large camp in the 
neighbourhood, and the dog looked 
with obvious suspicion at the khaki 
men who swung past along the highroad 
singing and whistling. Drum and fife 
she could not stand, flying out to bark 
with all four shaggy legs spread in as 
many directions, and her absurd tail 
waving in the air. But the crux was a 
Scottish regiment. From the skirl of 
the pipes Twopenny turned and fled, 
and even Mrs. Popple, finding her 
cowering behind the bar, had not the 
heart to turn her out-of-doors. 

For Mrs. Popple was in soft mood that 
day, having heard that their Jim was 
coming back for a few days leave before 
his territorial regiment left for some 
“destination unknown.” She had not 
seen her first-born since his uniform was 
served out to him, and the occasion 
justified anything—even four muddy 
paws over the white doorstep. 

Jim duly arrived. Broadened and 
upright and ruddy he was a sight 
to rejoice the heart of any mother. 

But Twopenny, to the horror of the 
family, failed to recognise him. She 
had seen too many men in khaki, all of 
whom were less to her than the chickens 
on the dust heap, to look up when yet 
another walked in at the gate: there 
is a disguising similarity of outline about 
the King’s uniform, and the good old 
scent of stables and saddles which had 
once hung about Jim had been replaced 
by the indescribable aroma of cleanliness 
and brass button polish which 
distinguishes units of a crack Territorial 
regiment. 

Twopenny was completely baffled, and 
it was not till Jim, in the depths of 
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disappointment, knelt down beside her 
and let her smell his shining face, that she 
discovered her mistake. Then it was 
joy without measure, contrition un- 
bounded, and if khaki had been made 
for anything but the roughest usage it 
might well have been pawed to pieces 
in that first ten minutes. If she ceased 
demonstration for a moment, then it 
would, as it were, come over her again 
that this was her own Jim, and that 
she had not welcomed him in manner 
befitting her position as a_ regular 
institution in the household. The 
feathery stern would thump stealthily 
in the ground, she would edge a little 
nearer and a little nearer without rising 
to her feet; then with one leap she 
would land. all her five and ninety pounds 
upon him, covering his face with kisses, 
whilst Mrs. Popple only smiled and the 
youngest member of the family tried in 
vain to elbow the big dog away so that 
she might get a seat on the knee of that 
grand eldest brother in khaki. 

All those days of leave Twopenny 
clung to Jim. The first thing in the 
morning there would come an impatient 
scrabbling on his door; the last thing 
in the evening as they sat out in the 
porch, Jim beyond the glow of his pipe, 
could see the gleam of two watchful eyes 
under the mass of hair, fixed on him 
out of the dark. 

The days of leave were over, and the 
Popples wistfully watched the boy swing 
off down the broad highway to 
“ destination unkrown.”’ Twopenny sat 
beside Sam Popple, her stern tucked 
tightly round her legs, her cold black 
nose twitching sideways as if she meant 
to be sure this time that she remembered 
the scent of khaki. 

Next morning she was missing. She 
had not followed Jim to the station and 
been killed on the line, as gloomy 
customers and neighbours hastened to 
suggest as the only possible explanation, 
But Sam, taking up some of his wife’s 
eggs for the officers’ mess at the 
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neighbouring camp, found Twopenny 
there. She was engaged in visiting in 
turn every tent of that canvas town 
until satisfied that Jim was not to be 
found amongst any of the groups of 
khaki figures who offered her tit-bits, 
pulled her tail—all in good part—and 
treated her with an attention which 
Twopenny received with dignity but 
with evident pleasure. Having satisfied 
herself that Jim was not in the camp, 
she allowed Sam to lead her homewards 
—figuratively but not actually, for a 
lead was an insult that she would never 
tolerate, all the north country blood in 
her rising in revolt at the mere 
suggestion. 

But from that day to this, at the sound 
of marching feet, Twopenny is out of 
the yard, waiting on the grass that runs 
beside the great highroad. The Scotties, 
with their skirling pipes, she avoids, but 
whether it be fife and drum, or the 
singing and whistling of cheery souls, or 
only the tramp of steadfast feet, 
That is why 


Twopenny will be there. 
the few old men and maidens, who are 
all that are left to follow the little red 


gentleman in ——— shire, get no 
greeting from Twopenny as they pass 
the “‘ Horse and Groom.”’ She has taken 
to herself the rdle of regimental dog, 
and as you speed along the great high- 
road, or jog along its wide green margins, 
you may meet any day that ridiculous 
shaggy creature with the build of a 
sheep dog and the colour of an Airedale, 
her absurd collie tail waving proudly 
in the wind, trotting contentedly at the 
side of the leading section in whatever 
infantry battalion chooses to pass the 
“Horse and Groom ”’ on a route march. 

But dusk sees her back at the inn, 
and when Jim returns, as please God 
he may, there will be no mistake about 
his welcome from the member of the 
family that sits at the gate of the stable 
yard, watching the road with clear, 
unfathomable eyes from under a tangle 
of shaggy hair. 
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“*Some talk of Alexander and some of Hercules, 

Of Hector and Lysander and such great names 
as these ; 

But of all the world’s brave heroes there’s none 
that can compare 

With a tow row row row row ra for the British 
Grenadier.” 

—Old English Marching Song. 


ONLY a short year and half ago who, 
I wonder, seeing the Grenadier Guards 
coming swinging down the street, clad 
in all the glory of scarlet tunic and 
bearskin head dress to the familiar tune 


of “‘ The British Grenadiers ’’ would 
have dreamed that Christmas, 1915, 
would have found us using the hand- 
grenades from which the Grenadier 
Guards take their name, and which are 
inevitably connected with the campaigns 
of Marlborough in the very country in 
which our Army is now fighting against 
the Huns with the self-same weapon ? 

To-day each infantry battalion has 
its company of grenadiers drawn from 
the coolest and most fearless of the 
officers, non-commissioned officers and 
men, all of whom are expert bomb 
throwers, men who are not only capable 
of throwing bombs and grenades of vary- 
ing weights to a considerable distance, 
but who can also throw with such 
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accuracy as to land a bomb in any 
selected section of an enemy’s trench 
nine times out of a dozen. 

It is interesting to note that a 
grenadier company was first added to 
the regiment in April, 1678, and that 
fifty of these grenadiers under Lord 
Mordaunt, son of Lord Peterborough, 
formed the “forlorn hope ’’ which he 
led at the storming of the heights of 
Schellenberg in Bavaria. 

In those far-off days they went 
blithely to the attack clad in scarlet 
coats faced with blue, blue breeches, 
stockings, and high grenadiers’ caps, and 
armed with grenade, fuse, and match ; 
to-day they go as blithely to the fight, 
armed with the self-same missile, but 
their garb is sober, businesslike khaki. 

To-day we are getting back to an 
orthodox pattern of bomb, such as they 
used in Marlborough’s campaign, albeit 
the modern grenade is of a much more 
deadly nature than that used by our 
forefathers who threw their missiles to 
the roll of the drum, drawn up by 
companies or singly on their own 
initiative, as they moved to the assault. 

We have, of course, always known 
that grenades would be a fighting factor 
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in siege warfare, but I doubt if anyone 
realised in August, 1914, that these 
missiles would play the great part they 
have done and are doing in this war; 
wherefore in the early days of trench 
fighting we were constrained to charge 
jam tins and utilise them as hand 


grenades, until the proper and orthodox 
article could be produced. 

Bomb throwing is a science of nicely- 
timed movement in itself, as the fuse 
must be of the proper length and the 
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grenades from our own trenches into 
those of the enemy, but one must also 
consider the bombing of trenches, a 
section of which has been carried by 
assault at the point of the bayonet, 
work for which Victoria Crosses and 
Distinguished Conduct Medals have been 
awarded in this present war. 

To attack and carry a trench by en 
ing, not only grenadiers are necessary, 
but bayonet men, spare carriers and 
sandbag men. 


IN THIS PICTURE A BOMB THROWER IS SEEN REPELLING AN 


ATTACK WHICH IS COMING ALONG THE 


TRENCH HE OCCUPIES, A SECTION OF WHICH HAS ALREADY BEEN CARRIED BY THE ENEMY. IN 


REAR OF HIM STAND TWO BOMB CARRIERS, AND IN REAR OF THEM 


AGAIN WILL BE SEEN TWO 


BAYONET MEN PROTECTING THE REAR OF THE PARTY 


missile thrown just at the right instant, 
for if it is retained in the hand too long, 
the would-be thrower risks being ‘‘ hoist 
with his own petard’”’; if, on the 
contrary, he throws too soon the enemy 
will pick the grenade up and hurl it back 
into the thrower’s trench, and again he 
suffers the punishment for his own bad 
timing. 

So far this relates to the throwing of 


Think of it, and you will realise 
something of the splendid valour of our 
lads out at the front ; day by day they 
toil and fight; think, too, of the 
suspense of advancing along a trench 
with an armful of high explosive bombs, 
never knowing whether you may meet 
the fire of a machine-gun, or a party 
of enemy grenadiers, around the next 
traverse of the trench. It must not be 
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thought that our men rush haphazard 
into a trench and commence hurling 
grenades indiscriminately, for each 
section of a bombing party has its own 
work: the bayonet men to protect the 
expert throwers, the carriers to supply 
them with missiles, and the sandbag 
men to block the entrance to com- 
municating trenches and to build up a 
barricade when the party cannot force 
its way any farther. 

Readers of the Badminton Magazine 
who in piping times of peace have read 
many interesting articles on athletics 
will remember the methods adopted by 
shot-putters when practising the sport. 
This is mentioned, because the hand 
grenade is ‘“‘put’’ from the shoulder 
like a 16 1b. weight when the grenadier 
only wishes to send it from one section 
of a trench into the next. Needless to 
say the English, who have practised 
athletics for generations beyond the 
memory of man, are far better at this 
form of warfare than are the Germans, 
who cannot by any possible stretch of 
imagination be called a sporting nation. 

The value of hand grenades in the 
storming of trenches is inestimable. 
More often than not it is impossible to 
bring fire effect to bear along a trench, 
because a traverse intervenes; in the 
same way it is well-nigh impossible 
to wield a bayonet effectively in a 
shoulder-wide passage; therefore the 
use of a bomb, which one can lob into 
a trench and blast a dozen men into 
eternity in an instant, is invaluable. 
The bombs and hand grenades have also 
greatly aided us in preventing the 
enemy's sap heads from approaching our 
trenches. 

One type of grenade entirely modern 
is the rifle grenade, which mounted on 
a small rod that fits into the barrel, is 
fired from the rifle by means of a blank 
cartridge. 

The French have an invention of their 
own known as a bomb-catapult, which 
throws the missile to a great distance, 
and has caused consternation in the 
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German second line trenches where the 
advent of bombs was hardly anticipated. 

The use of this catapult is but an 
instance of the eternal repetition of the 
cycle of time bringing old things to light 
for modern use ; for the bomb-catapult 
is identical with the mangonel used by 
the soldiery of old for the reduction of 
many a stout fortress, albeit the trench- 
catapult is designed to throw only a 
comparatively small bomb and is much 
lighter in construction than the ancient 
mangonel, which was used to hurl a 
huge mass of rock. 

After recently watching a party of 
bombers at work, I was immediately 
reminded of the javelin-throwers I have 
often watched at the Olympic Games 
and elsewhere, tor the same _ graceful 
bending of the body from the waist, the 
throwing arm stretched back to the 
fullest extent, is coincident to both 
sports, and, believe me, Tommy Atkins 
really does regard bomb throwing as a 
sport ranking with football and cricket. 
The competition to qualify for the 
grenadier company is especially keen 
in every battalion. 

When one uses the word “ bomb” 
it is rather an all-embracing term which 
may be applied equally well to an old 
bully-beef tin stuffed with stones and 
nails and rendered formidable by a 
pinch of high explosive and a time 
fuse ; the proper hand grenade, supplied 
with a detonator to make it burst on 
percussion, which has its outer case 
divided into segments, each of which 
becomes as deadly as a shrapnel bullet 
when the missile bursts; the unwieldly 
missile fired from the mouth of the 
unsightly trench mortar, or the colossal 
bomb standing over four feet high, which 
it is the delight of the Huns to drop 
from their Zeppelins on innocent women 
and children. 

This article, however, is only concerned 
with the hand-grenade—be it jam tin or 
Woolwich-made bomb—as used by the 
grenadier companies of the British 
infantry of the line. 
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To understand the value of the 
grenade and the part it is playing in 
this war, a general understanding of the 
means by which the present “ close ”’ 
trench warfare was brought about is 
necessary. 

If the British people at home would 
understand why it is that the rifle and 
bayonet—when they may be used— 
along the Allies’ far-flung battle-line play 
so tremendous a part, and why the 


Ir IS OF THE GREATEST IMPORTANCE THAT BOMB THROWERS SHOULD CARRY 
ITS FULL EXTENT PREPARATORY TO MAKING THE 
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front—I say if people at home would 
realise how these things are possible, 
and how we get at close enough quarters 
to use hand grenades effectively, then 
they must visualise the mighty battlefield 
of this world-war, or at any rate such 
part of it as the observer sees from his 
seat in the aeroplane. 

When one first goes up in an aeroplane 
and looks down upon the zone of the 
Western front, the face of the land 


THE 
IN THIS ILLUSTRATION 


ARM BACK TO 


THROW. A PARTY OF 


GRENADIERS ARE BOMBARDING AN ENEMY’S TRENCH IN FRONT OF THEM 


deadly, silent, foot-long knife follows the 
grenade along the trench, where there is 
scant room to strive, and how it is that 
men fighting to-day with the elementary 
tools of the Stone Age—a man was seen 
at the attack upon the Hohenzollern 
Redoubt fighting fiercely with a little 
entrenching tool, with which he cleft 
skull after skull; another made terrific 
slaughter with a pick-axe, which he 
drove through a Hun from back to 


appears to be wrinkled like the cheek 
of an old, old woman, with innumerable 
cracks bisecting, intersecting, running 
hither and thither in every direction. 
At first one does not realise that these 
wrinkles are the trenches, teeming with 
life, for all sign of human activity seems 
absent. 

It is only the flash of the bursting 
shells and the scurrying of ant-like figures 
from one wrinkle to another that brings 
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home to one the full realisation that each 
wrinkle is a trench, and that each trench 
is full of our fellow-creatures intent upon 
slaughter. 

This incredible maze of trenches—in 
some places less than twenty yards 
separate foe from foe—cuts up the face 
of the northern coal-fields of France, 
equally with the flats of West Flanders, 
the valley of the Vosges with the forests 
of the Argonne, and are repeated again 
on the Eastern front from the Baltic to 
the Carpathians, right across Poland. 
Everywhere are trenches—even in the 
far-off Gallipoli Peninsula are trenches, 
nothing but trenches. 

Now the natural outcome of the 
perfection to which firearms of all kinds 
(I include heavy ordnance in the term) 
has been brought is that field fortifi- 
cations are now resorted to more 


extensively than ever before. 
The range, rapidity and precision of 
firearms have made open warfare a!most 


impossible, so that combatant forces 
can now only approach one another by 
means of sapping and mining, the close 
proximity of enemy trenches in which 
men are protected entirely against rifle 
fire unless the head is raised above the 
parapet have rendered the use of hand 
grenades and bombs thrown with a 
high trajectory from trench mortars 
imperative. 

There is a somewhat prevalent idea 
in England that “‘ trench-warfare ’’ did 
not commence until the war had been 
in progress for some months. Strictly 
speaking, this idea is erroneous. 

When the myriad hosts of the Kaiser 
marched over the Belgian border on 
August 3rd, 1914, General Leman had 
already organised the Belgian Army and 
the civil population, and had set them 
digging against time, to link up the 
sectors between the Liege forts. These 
trenches forming a forty-mile circuit, 
were completed with only thirty hours 
to spare; but they stopped the German 
advance long enough to save Paris, for 
General von Emmich with the 7th 
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German Army Corps dared not attack 
until the 9th German Army Corps, 
detached to cross the Meuse at Visé, had 
gained the north bank of the river. 

On the retreat from Mons towards 
Paris, it has been said that to the 
Germans we appeared to disappear into 
the earth directly an attack was 
imminent, and it is true that with the 
aid of our entrenching tools we did 
actually accomplish this feat, and that 
was why our apparently _ perilously 
frail double line of riflemen succeeded in 
staving off the huge massed attacks of 
the Bosches. 

A nation of cricketers, we 
walled ’’ against time, and won. 

At Cambrai, the same thing happened 
again; the German advance was first 
broken up by our advance posts at 
Solismes and Landrecies, then 
shattered by our main line from which 
the Germans fled before they approached 
within two hundred yards of the position. 

Up to this time entrenchments had 
played little or no part in the German 
strategy, but at Cambrai they learned 
the lesson we had learned years before 
at Magersfontein during the Boer War. 

Just what took place in the German 
mind we cannot know, but it is certain 
that trenches played a part on both 
sides in the battle of the Meuse, and I 
think that already the Germans had 
constructed that wonderful line of field 
fortifications from the Aisne to the 
frontier of Lorraine and the Vosges, 
across the highlands of Champagne. 
The reasons for these fortifications are 
obvious, for had the Germans been 
driven back (as they were) after reaching 
Creil, within eighteen miles of Paris, 
remember, and suppose absolute defeat 
had followed, the Germans would have 
been driven out of France before the 
reinforcements then occupying all the 
available German railway lines could 
have been brought up, and moreover 
stores and supplies would have been 
cut off ; from this the German army was 
saved by the Aisne-Vosges fortifications. 
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This line was the beginning, then, of 
“ deliberate entrenchment,’’ or, as it is 
more popularly called “ trench warfare’; 
up to this time fire cover only had been 
resorted to. 

So far as human forethought could 
judge the German position on the Aisne 
plateau was impregnable, but as has so 
often happened, the British infantry 
accomplished the apparently impossible; 
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had an army of 100,000 men within 
from 1,000 to 1,500 yards of the German 
lines. 

Here a marked difference was to be 
observed between the lines : the German 
entrenchments were plainly visible; 
ours could not be seen at all, wherefore 
we shelled them mercilessly from behind 
rocks and ridges, but they did us little 
harm, even with their huge Jack 


THE ATTACKING PARTY HAVING CARRIED A SECTION 
A BOMB HURLED BY THE DEFENDERS HAS JUST FALLEN BY THE LEADING 


FORWARD TO THE ATTACK. 


OF THE TRENCHES ARE HERE SEEN PRESSING 


GRENADIER; WITH A FULL CHARGE IT WOULD MOST CERTAINLY HAVE ANNIHILATED THE FIRST TWO 


MEN, AND PROBABLY ALSO THE THIRD, 


WHO IS SEEN JUST COMING ROUND THE TRAVERSE OF THE 


TRENCH 


their appetites whetted by the victory 
of the Marne they fought their way 
across the Aisne and up the side valleys 
on to the tableland before the Germans 
had recovered from their defeat ; more- 
over, we accomplished during the next 
night a feat unparalleled in the annals 
of war; for we got all our guns and 
everything across the river, and morning 
light found the plateau apparently 
deserted—we had dug ourselves in, and 


Johnsons and Black Marias, because 
our trenches were cut on a zigzag 
pattern. 

Moreover, our line faced north and 
the Germans’ south. We were in shadow 
all day, and the continual sun on their 
lines helped our gunners and riflemen 
inestimably. 

From this time it was obvious that 
the war was to develop into what the 
Zulus used to call ‘‘ the war of sit down ”’ 
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when they besieged a position (not 
that they used trenches), in other 
words, deliberate entrenchment had 
begun, and the Tommies soon got used 
to the dug-outs, billets, fire trenches, 
and other incidentals of Trench Town. 

Now let us go back into history a 
little. It was in the campaigns of 
William III. and Marlborough against 
the French in Flanders that hand 
grenades were largely employed, because 
both sides dug themselves in, as we 
have done to-day. 

In those far-off times the bombers led 
the attack, lighting the fuses of their 
grenades before moving off, from which 
it will be obvious that the attack had 
to be delivered with determination if the 
missiles were to take effect on the 
enemy. In view of the present revival 
of bombing it is interesting to note that 
until thirty years ago grenade throwing 
formed a part of the training of the 
British infantryman. 

I think the extensive sapping, mining, 
and counter-mining around Ypres first 
introduced the bomb into this war, for 
when the Germans discovered their 
mines and saps made little or no progress 
against us their arsenals supplied them 
with large and heavy hand grenades ; 
it would be foolish to say that we were 
prepared for this form of attack, but 
the fertile brains of our Engineers met 
the demand adequately, and kept us 
supplied with home-made bombs, until 
the genuine article could be manu- 
factured and sent out from England. 

A tin (bully-beef or jam) formed the 
bomb case in which was placed a charge 
of gun-cotton or cordite, packed between 
two slabs of cottonwool, a fuse was then 
run through the tin from end to end, and 
the bomb was ready for use. 

Around Ypres the practice was to 
drive a sap silently towards the enemy’s 
lines, break suddenly through into his 
trench, and deliver a rain of bombs, 
which cleared out the Bosches in very 
quick time. 

Bomb - throwing has now become 


developed to such a degree that no 
single assault takes place without : 
indeed, in this war, the skill of the 
grenadier is no less important than the 
marksmanship of the rifleman. 

It must have been a sad disappoint- 
ment to the enemy to find how quickly 
we cottoned on to the bomb-throwing 
notion, but the Huns are nothing if they 
are not patient—and persistent, so they 
resurrected another ancient weapon of 
war, the meinenwerfer or trench mortar. 
This is a contrivance invented in the 
eighteenth century by an engineer called 
Cohorn. The shell fired is a foot in 
diameter, and weighs some 200 1b. This 
shell, being too big to fit into the barrel 
of the mortar, has a rod attached to one 
side which is inserted into the barrel, 
so that the bomb itself sits upon the 
muzzle for all the world like an inflated 
balloon; the range of this piece of 
ordnance is approximately 400 yards. 
The result of one of these bombs 
bursting in a section of the trenches is 
disastrous. 

Not to be outdone, we built overhead 
cover to our trenches, and procured 
mortars of our own; the Germans 
retaliated by getting rifle-grenades, which 
they fired through our loopholes, and so 
the warfare goes on. 

Perhaps the accompanying rough 
sketch may give some idea of what 
takes place when an attack is launched 
and a section of the enemy’s trenches 
is carried. The sketch illustrates an 
attack from our lines on the German 
trenches where we made good our entry 
into their lines at the points marked 
A—A. 

A farther advance to the second line 
of German trenches was imperative, 
but before this could be made, it was 
necessary to clear out the first line 
trenches, so a bombing party was dis- 
patched to the right. The bayonet 
(covering) men halted at B and F, the 
grenadiers at C, while the sandbag men 
blocked the communicating trench at D 
with sandbags and left a party to hold 
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the communication. The first-line trench 
was then bombed out as far as G. 

Word was then sent back to the 
commanding officer at A—A that the 
first-line trench was clear, as far as G. 
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then proceeded along the communication 
trenches D!—D? and E!—E? and then 
proceeded to bomb the Germans out of 
the second-line trenches which allowed 
our men waiting behind the parapet of 


GERMAN 2% Line Trench 
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Barricades were then erected at A? and 
G and manned, while the troops moved 
behind the parapets of the German first- 
line trenches (not into the trenches) 
between A? and G. Bombing parties 
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the first-line trenches to advance without 
loss, and to consolidate the position. 
Whenever I pick up an Army Order 
now and see ‘‘ VICTORIA CROSS— 
His Majesty the King has been graciously 
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pleased to approve of the grant of the 
Victoria Cross to the undermentioned 
officers, non-commissioned officers and 
men ’’—TI always read that order with a 
certain knowledge that one or more of 
these V.C.’s will have been awarded for 
bomb throwing. For instance, there js 
the case of Lieutenant John George 
Smyth of the 15th Ludhiana Sikhs, 
Indian Army, who at Richebourg 
L’Avoue on May I18 gained his V.C. 

The bald official statement of fact 
gives one little idea of the brilliant 
gallantry of Lieutenant Smyth. 

It would appear that it was necessary 
to convey a supply of bombs to within 
twenty yards of the enemy’s position. 
Two parties had already undertaken the 
task and failed, which is not to be 
wondered at, for the open ground in 
front of the position was literally swept 
with rifle and machine-gun fire, and 
continually torn up by the _ bursting 
shrapnel and howitzer shells. 

Nothing daunted, however, Lieutenant 
Smyth and ten of his men volunteered 
for the task, and moved out carrying 
the bombs. Eight of the eleven brave 
fellows never reached the vital point, 
but went down, killed or wounded. 
Smyth, however, and his gallant two 
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went fearlessly on, the air all round them 
laden with death ; nor were the bullets 
their greatest foes, for a stream inter- 
vened and had to be swum, a task of 
almost incredible difficulty laden as they 
were with no fewer than ninety-six 
bombs; and yet they succeeded. 

Another case I have in mind is that 
of Company-Sergeant-Major Frederick 
Baxter, a special reservist attached to 
the Ist Battalion of the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, who, after the first line of 
German trenches had been carried, called 
for volunteers to help him extend the 
line. Eight men volunteered for the 
task, and so fierce was the attack that 
they made under the gallant Sergeant- 
Major’s command that they succeeded 
in capturing no less than 500 yards more 
of the enemy’s trenches, to say nothing 
of taking three German officers and 102 
men as prisoners. 

Of such good material is the British 
Army composed, they will fight under- 
ground, above ground, on the water, or 
in the air, and this bomb throwing comes 
to them as naturally as taking their 
meals; for the British Tommies are all 
sportsmen, and they look upon the art 
of bomb throwing as one of the finest 
sports they have yet come across. 
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CHAPTER I. 
“Yes, I will,” said Sir Henry, banging 
his fist on the table, ‘‘ may I be shot 
if I don’t.” 

Lady Appletry jumped, with a look 
of terror on her face ; she had been half 
or three-quarters asleep. ‘It isn’t one 
of those dreadful Zeppelins, is it, dear ?”’ 

Sir Henry laughed. ‘“‘ You mean the 
noise that I made?’’; he looked at his 
wife with quite a pleasant smile. Fair, 
fat, and fifty-five was dear Gretchen, 
traceable in her a kind of expanded 
prettiness, Teutonic in type. She had 
run to fat not long after her marriage, 
but still made desperate efforts to keep 
her figure, to give some kind of shape to 
the huge mass of flesh and adipose tissue 
which she delighted in decking out with 
costly clothes, splendid furs, and far too 
much magnificent jewellery. 

“T’ve made up my mind,” continued 
Sir Henry, “ to do it.”’ 

“But do what, my dear?” Her 
ladyship spoke English of a sort. It 
was one of the imperative rules of the 
household that she should never use her 
native tongue, even when she and 
Heinrich were alone together, except 
perhaps at very intimate moments ; for 
she had found our language very difficult 
and it was doubly important during the 
war to keep the German element in the 
background. 

“That munitions fellow, that noisy 
demagogue, that beastly Britisher, Gott 
strafe him! There shall be nothing left 
of him, not enough to bury in a match- 
box; they will find just simply the 
place where he was when he was there, 
and not much of that ; he shall just go 
up, up, up, ouf! to hell, and that 
secretary with him, too—that fellow 
with the diamond drill eyes.” 

The baronet paused and wiped his 
brow, he perspired rather easily ; then 
he took a long pull at his green-tinted 
glass of old hock and a suck at a fat, 
costly cigar. Sir Henry would have 
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preferred beer and a pipe, but had 
abandoned both since the baronetcy, as 
inconsistent with his greatness. 

“Also the secletary?’’ gasped her 
ladyship: the word was rather difficult 
for her, as it is for most of our actors 
though they mispronounce it somewhat 
differently. “‘ But it is something dread- 
ful what you intend, oh! Heinrich, my 
dear little Heinrich ’’—he weighed a good 
fourteen stone—‘ do not any dreadful 
risks run; remember how dear to me 
you are. Gott strafe that man, but don’t 
you interfere.” 

“My dear girl. it’s quite easy. All 
I’ve got to do is to humbug that 
munitions fellow, and I can easily fool 
him to the bent of his top.” 

Her ladyship assented, though she 
hardly understood the figure of speech, 
but still she persisted: “‘ What is she— 
what you mean to do?” 

“My dear little goose, do not bother 
yourself with me. I run no risk; and if 
you don’t know what it is you can’t tell 
anybody, so much as I love you my 
mouth is closed as tight as a mussel ; 
you trot along to bed, my dear.” 

Her ladyship obeyed as well as she 
could, but she took quite a long time 
before the whole of her was out of the 
room. Sir Henry got up and began 
warming himself before the fire, just like 
an Englishman, and looking round the 
library. They called it the library 
though most of the printed paper 
belonged to the biblia a biblia category 
of De Quincey and the rest consisted 
mainly of trumpery novels: there was, 
however, one little case containing books 
of reference. A big, over-furnished room 
with a flaring carpet and costly large 
pieces of Dresden, as suitable in a library 
as a bit of onion in a péche Melba. The 
thought crossed his mind that possibly, 
though very improbably, his resolution 
might put an end to his wonderful 
career; nevertheless he sat down at his 
desk and wrote a letter with his own 
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hand pressing the great man to have a 
day’s golf with him. 

It had been a wonderful career. Forty 
years before Heinrich Apfelbaum had 
come from his native town of Neustettin 
to London in search of a fortune ; for 
like all Germans he believed “the little 
city”’ to be a Tom Tiddler’s ground, 
though he did not know the phrase at 
the time. And so it was for a man, young, 
healthy, intelligent, well educated, willing 
to work sixteen hours a day including 
Saturdays and Sundays, prepared to 
lick everybody’s boots, and _ utterly 
unscrupulous. After five years he had 
left his first employer, a simple English 
merchant, and with the aid of capital 
supplied by a German friend, a list of 
his late employer’s best customers and 
a knowledge of all his trade secrets 
obtained by reading private documents 
when staying late at the office working 
overtime without asking for extra pay, 
he promptly became a formidable rival. 
At the age of thirty he had quite a big 
thriving business. Then he did the most 
creditable action of his life, for he went 
back to Neustettin, looked up _ the 
Gretchen Bissing with whom he had 
flirted ten years earlier, and married her 
though she was ridiculously old from a 
German point of view and hadn’t a 
pfennig of dowry. A little later he was 
induced to take up finance, for which 
he showed genius, and by the age of 
forty Heinrich was one of the leading 
financiers of London. Perhaps he ought 
not to be called Heinrich, for he had got 
naturalised at the earliest possible 
moment and changed his name from 
Heinrich Apfelbaum to Henry Appletry. 

In this great, quaint country we love 
to reward the financier for his noble 
labours in turning the money of other 
people into his own pocket without 
adding to the wealth of the country. 
Moreover, Henry judiciously devoted 
some of the other people’s money that 
had come into his pocket to the 
encouragement of charities popular in 
august circles so he soon got a knight- 
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hood. Some years after, by means quite 
a mystery to most people, a baronetcy 
followed. It was one of the grievances 
of the intensely patriotic Britisher that 
he never became a Privy Councillor : 
this caused him to complain bitterly, and 
his friends were bored by his often repeated 
remark that he was every bit as good as 
Sir X.Y.Z. and Sir A.B.C., and not a 
bit more German than either of them, 
so why should not he be made a Right 
Honourable ? 

Quite a popular man, Sir Henry: 
terrible in business, jolly outside, fierce 
to a farthing at a bargain, lavish in 
private life. A good sportsman with his 
shooting and fishing—though a tendency 
not to play the game quite nicely had to 
be curbed by keepers and gillies—patron 
of the theatre and opera, giver of merry 
dinners with exquisite food and noble 
wines, a fair average golfer, decidedly 
popular during his year as captain of his 
club. <A tall, well-built man, fine 
specimen of the “blonde beast,” but 
after fifty, despite violent exercise, 
growing coarse and clumsy. His English 
had become almost irreproachable and 
certainly was better than that of some 
of the members of the aristocracy, or of 
parliament, or even of the Cabinet with 
whom he associated. There was a little 
trace of an accent always but not easily 
noticeable, and it became rather heavy 
when he was excited. 

In the year 1913 the financier had a 
rather startling interview with the 
German Ambassador which took place 
at a big political reunion to which every- 
body was invited. 

“My dear Sir Heinrich,” said the 
Ambassador, ‘a word with you. I am 
sorry to say that ‘ He’ is disappointed 
in you.” 

It may be observed that during the 
conversation both parties invariably 
referred to the Kaiser as He or Him, 
and so on. 

“Disappointed in me?” replied the 
German. ‘“ You forget that I am Sir 
Henry Appletry, Baronet, a British 
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subject, and, of course, loyal to His 
Majesty King George.” Indeed as he 
spoke he felt loyal enough, although that 
Privy Councillorship rankled. 

The Ambassador laughed. ‘‘ My dear 
sir,’ he said, ‘‘ you may think yourself 
English, you may talk in your excellent 
public speeches—I have heard some of 
them—of ‘We English,’ but Heinrich 
Apfelbaum, son of Adolf Apfelbaum who 
died fighting gloriously at Gravelotte, 
grandson of Karl Apfelbaum promoted 
for courage on the field at Koniggratz, 
great-grandson of Peter Apfelbaum most 
valuable assistant of Scharnhorst in the 
reorganisation of the army, is a German 
to the last drop of blood in his body.” 

“How on earth do you know all 
this ?”’ gasped the baronet. 

“*He’ knows everything,” replied 
the Ambassador; ‘“‘ knows, too, ‘that 
Gretchen, Lady Appletry, was the 
daughter of a man who fought splendidly 
through the ’70-71 Campaign and won a 
captaincy and decorations, and that his 
father rendered valuable service in a civil 
capacity during the Schleswig-Holstein 
affair.’’ Heinrich felt flattered, dazzled 
at the thought that the Emperor took 
enough interest in him to know all this. 

“Why,” he enquired, “why is He 
disappointed ? What have I done?” 

“That’s it, what have you done for 
the Fatherland ? Nothing.” 

This was true. He had Englished 
himself so thoroughly as to believe that 
he was really English and had quite 
forgotten all about Germany. In a 
whirling second all sorts of thoughts 
rushed into his mind, long slumbering 
early ideas awakened—and there was 
also the injustice about that Privy 
Councillorship. 

“What can I do, what could I do for 
Germany, for the Fatherland, what could 
do?” 

“That depends upon whether you are 
willing to do anything—everything. We 
will discuss it when you have made up 
your mind. Soon we shall meet again. 
Good evening.” 


CHAPTER II. 

That night Sir Henry discussed the 
Ambassador’s question with his fair, fat, 
and fifty-five Gretchen, who in the very 
flamboyant dressing-gown which she 
wore for comfort in her boudoir presented 
an amazing spectacle; for she seemed 
to overflow and obliterate the huge 
armchair in which she, or at least as 
much as possible of her, was sitting. 
Rather to his surprise the naturalised 
German discovered that the ordinarily 
tame creature was ferociously Teutonic 
in sentiment, and talked with almost 
frightful intensity about the “ peastly 
Pritish,’’ although as a matter of fact 
they had always treated her very well. 

Whilst she was talking with rare 
volubility the phrases of the Ambassador 
were working prodigiously in the bosom 
of Sir Henry Appletry who had once 
again become Heinrich Apfelbaum. Both 
guessed that war was soon coming, but 
the German’s oath of allegiance on 
naturalisation did not for a second cause 
him to hesitate about throwing in his 
lot with the Fatherland. At the end of 
half-an-hour he went downstairs and 
got a bottle of champagne, which they 
solemnly drank together to the downfall 
of England. 

At first Sir Henry was a little dis- 
appointed by the task which the 
Ambassador in very secret conclave 
assigned to him ; he was merely told to 
study the question whether, if Germany 
and Austria attacked France and Russia, 
England would be likely to intervene 
against the Central Powers, and, further, 
whether, if otherwise likely to abstain, 
she would interfere in the event of an 
attack on Belgium. Thus he learnt 
officially what for a long time he had 
merely guessed: that the Fatherland 
was contemplating two great wars, the 
first for the subjugation of the Continent, 
the second for the Conquest of England. 
Sir Henry spared no pains over the task, 
but was very careful not to compromise 
himself, for he agreed whole-heartedly 
with Gretchen that he ought not to risk 
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his skin in the matter: not a very pretty 
skin—a little bit too red, here and there 
blotchy with small pimples, all indicative 
of prosperity, and the German’s natural 
tendency to overeating. To call him a 
“good knife and fork’’ would be a 
ridiculous under-statement, he was quite 
a good dinner service. 

At the end of 1913, with infinite 
precautions of secrecy, he made his 
report and received a holograph letter 
of thanks from the Kaiser. Vanity 
prompted him to publish it in the 
Times, wisdom to bury it in his safe, 
and wisdom won. 

His report in consequence of his 
strange German psychology was confi- 
dently to the effect that England would 
not intervene in any event, but after 
some protests would content herself by 
remaining aloof and earning vast sums 
of money from trading with both parties. 
He compared her with the United States, 
and was certain that she would neither 
risk blood nor money in what she could 
regard as quarrels of other people and 
not bother about awkward questions of 
right or wrong. 

Sir Henry was duly warned of the 
great attack on the London Stock 
Exchange and the huge “ bear ”’ move- 
ment ; he did not come in, though his 
biggest investments were in English 
‘‘gilt-edged ’’ securities, for he firmly 
believed that England would grow 
tremendously rich during the war from 
which she would stand apart, that her 
securities would recover and even rise 
and there would be ample time to get 
out during the necessary long pause 
before the second war began. 

Words are powerless to paint the 
wrath and disgust of the naturalised 
German when his prophecies were falsi- 
fied and England bravely took her share 
of the white man’s burden. By some 
amazing twist of reason he came to the 
conclusion that England had betrayed 
Germany, and this aroused his virtuous 
wrath ; he saw at once that her inter- 
vention would render Germany’s triumph 
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more costly and less fruitful than had 
been expected—he never doubted the 
triumph. And he watched his English 
gilt-edged flopping down like bombs, and 
felt that they would never rise again. 
The unhappy man raved ; even Gretchen 
grew afraid of him and his black passions. 
The curses that he showered upon the 
treacherous British were as terrible as 
those invoked upon the Jackdaw of 
Rheims. 

Not long after the outburst he was 
desired by a discreet messenger to collect 
all the information that he could from 
his high-placed friends concerning the 
politico-military and naval plans of 
Great Britain and transmit them by 
devious cryptic channels to Germany. 
The vulgar spying as to actual military 
and naval movements was in other hands, 
nor had he anything to do with signal- 
ling and the like. The same discreet 


messenger begged him to blow the 
British patriotic trumpet as loud as 


he could and to subscribe heavily to 
all the war charities, so that by remaining 
unsuspected he might get a chance 
of early news concerning intended 
movements. 

Sir Henry did blow the trumpet and 
beat the big drum as well. He made 
tremendous patriotic speeches, gave big 
sums to this, that, and the other 
Red Cross body, and presented many 
ambulances: he established quite a 
reputation. He was the least suspected 
of the naturalised, even in the most 
hostile circles. Indeed, the Daily 
Dash almost said something compli- 
mentary about him, and the Daily Blank 
remarked that there might be exceptions 
amongst the naturalised Germans, and if 
there were Sir Henry was one of them. 

The naturalised German was dis- 
appointed; he got and sent lots of 
information, but there was an intolerable 
deal of chaff to an infinitesimal quantity 
of grain. He grew gloomy and began to 
lose fat, if not flesh, for he saw that the 
war was not going well with the Father- 
land, and the brutal calculation of 
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the military critics that the Central 
Powers would bleed to death frightened 
him. Their figures as to the relative 
destruction of “cannon fodder” kept 
him awake of nights despite plenty of 
bromide and whisky in separate glasses. 


The munitions movement roused Sir 
Henry to fury. He felt by some strange 
turn of Teutonic reasoning that it was 
treacherous, unfair; that it was “ not 
cricket’ for England seriously to set 
to work to produce great quantities of 
shells and big guns. Somewhere in the 
back of the mind of the “ blonde beast ”’ 
there was a sort of unexpressed idea that 
England ought to fight with bows and 
arrows whilst Germany had machine 
guns, otherwise what was the use of 
kultur, and where was that peculiar 
brand of deity, the German god? His 
hatred focussed itself upon the principal 
figure in organising supplies of munitions, 
“the great man ”’ as he called him with 
fierce sarcasm to his wife and cronies, 
German cronies. Yet before the war 
he and the minister were quite friendly, 
and only one of them knew that the 
feeling had changed and that the other 
cursed him vehemently day and night 
in two or three languages. 


One evening, well after dinner, a card 
was sent in to Sir Henry bearing simply 
the name “ Mr. John Smith,” and since 
he had been duly warned of the visit 
he directed the butler—past military 
age—to show the stranger into the 
library. At first sight Sir Henry did 
not recognise his visitor. No wonder, 
for ‘Mr. John Smith” was wearing 
quite a large collection of artificial hair 
ornaments. 

“Ho! ho!” he laughed after the 
door had been closed and locked and 
the sham beard and whiskers were 
removed. “It’s you, my friend Karl, 
is it ? masquerading like a play actor.”’ 

“These are dangerous times, Sir Henry, 
for an honest German who doesn’t want 
to enjoy the hospitality of the English 
pigs in an internment camp. You see 
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I’m still of military age, but I think I 
may be more useful over here.”’ 

Sir Henry produced a bottle of Scotch 
whisky—they were not too German for 
that—and some glasses, and they drank 
solemnly to the Fatherland. After some 
little gossip about this and that Sir 
Henry came to the point. 

“It’s a little difficult to explain,” said 
“Mr. John Smith,” in answer to a very 
direct question, ‘“‘ but it’s about that 
cursed munitions fellow.”’ 

Sir Henry frowned. “ I’m afraid they 
are making real progress, thanks mainly 
to him. There is something in the 
fellow: he has as much energy and 
ability as if he were a German.” 

“Yes,” replied the visitor; ‘and if 
he were removed the whole thing might 
go to pieces. Probably there would be 
a long time wasted in quarrelling about 
his successor, and no one could be found 
with half his lift, his propulsive power.” 

“Removing is a dangerous job; | 
don’t mind a fair risk, but I don’t want 
to be torn to pieces.” 

Karl shuddered. “I once saw a man 
torn to pieces—it was in Turkey.” He 
took quite a long pull at the whisky. 
“ You and I are good patriots, Sir Henry, 
but the swine is well guarded and we 
don’t want to be martyrs. Very well 
guarded, still I have been making little 
experiments.” 

“ Experiments ? ”’ 

“Yes, sending little surprise packets 
by post to him, but they never come 
off—at least they never go off.”’ 

“Bombs!” ejaculated Sir Henry. 
“You always had bombs on the brain.”’ 

“Yes,” replied Karl with a modest 
blush, “and a good many people have 
left the world in a hurry on account of 
my bombs, and ships have sunk too. 
Also, I have sent boxes of sweets to his 
wife and children thinking they might 
get ‘dada’ or ‘hubby’ to take one; 
very slow-acting sweets, but deadly as 
a bomb. I suppose the police tried them 
on the dog. Poor bow wow!” 

“There must be some safe way,” 
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remarked Sir Henry. 
of this before.” 

“ There is, there is, my dear old friend 
and fellow patriot,’ replied Karl, “ and 
I have it here.”” He took a square brown 
paper packet from his pocket, about 
four inches by three by three, opened it, 
showing some corrugated paper, then 
shavings, and finally he produced a 
white cardboard box about one-and- 
three-quarters each way with some red 
lettering on it. 

Sir Heinrich looked at it, leaned back 
and burst out laughing. “‘ A Silver King 
golf ball, red dot.”’ 

“Yes, a red dot Silver King; look 
at it!’’ He took out the ball which 
was mesh marked. ‘Hit that ball a 
smart blow with a golf club, and bing 
bang up you go!”’ 

“ Put it back in the box carefully,” 
said Sir Heinrich, mopping his brow. 
‘“* You’ve bombs on the brain, my friend ; 
why, your very head is getting bomb- 


“ T never thought 


shaped. I believe it’ll explode some day 


and wreck half a parish.” He laughed 
by no means happily, poured out another 
whisky which he drank at a gulp, this 
time without soda. 

“It’s no good my sending this as a 
present, the police would open it; yet 
it’s a beautiful copy. Look at it, feel it.”’ 

Sir Heinrich did, very gingerly. “‘ It 
seems a trifle large and a shade heavy ?”’ 

“So it is; it ought to be twenty-nine 
pennyweights, it’s thirty-two, but it’s 
hardly over standard size. I can’t mako 
it lighter. You may notice the weight 
because you suspect—nobody else would. 
It is you, my dear friend, who will get 
that swine to play with what I call my 
red d’hot Silver King.” 

The baronet laughed gloomily. ‘ No, 
no, my friend, I don’t do such things.”’ 

“There is only you who can do it,” 
replied Karl. ‘‘ You play golf with him 
sometimes—I see that in the papers. 
You get him to play with the ball 
somehow, and before he hits it you go 
away fifty yards, then—bang! It’s as 
easy as lying.” 
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Of course no German could put it 
higher than that. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Karl Wolff and the 
caddies, who will explain to the police 
that I gave the ball to him.” 

Mr. John Smith laughed and laughed 
till tears ran down his ugly, bilious face. 
‘““Why, they won't be able to tell which 
is little bits of caddies and which is little 
bits of Mr. Munitions; there won’t be 
nothing left except a hole in the ground 
for twenty yards round.”’ 

Sir Henry shook his head vigorously. 
“Not in my line. Why, I wouldn't 
carry the thing about if I were to be 
made King of Constantinople for it.’’ 

“Nonsense ; it’s quite safe. It won't 
go off without a really sharp hit—sharp 
and sudden.” 

“No,” said Sir Henry firmly. 
have nothing to do with it. 
in reason, but not that.”’ 

An unpleasant hard look came over 
the face of Karl Wolff otherwise Mr. John 
Smith. ‘‘ The scheme has been sub- 
mitted to the highest authority and 
He approves, and has chosen you to 
have the honour of carrying it out.” 

Sir Henry got up. “It won’t do, my 
dear Karl. I’d do it like a shot if there 
were no great risk, but it’s a lot too 
dangerous. I’m much obliged to his 
Imperial Majesty for doing me the 
honour of suggesting—er—but—er a 

“His Imperial Majesty does 
suggest, he commands.” 

“You forget that [I’m a 
citizen.” 

The other German rose, and placed 
the cardboard box with the golf ball in 
it on the table. “ It is you, Sir Heinrich, 
who have been forgetting that you are a 
British citizen. If the originals of certain 
communications sent by you lately to 
Germany were placed in the hands of 
the British authorities, Sir Henry 
Appletry, Baronet, would soon be dang- 
ling at the end of a rope, not even 
honoured by being shot in the Tower. 
And the originals are still in England. 
I expect within a month at the outside 
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to hear the dirty little boys running 
about the streets shouting, ‘ Horful 
assassination of a Cabinet Minister.’ 
Good-night, my friend, I can find my 
Way out.” 

And he had to, for Sir Henry sat down 
crash in his seat dumb and half paralysed. 


CHAPTER III. 

When Sir Henry met “the great 
man ”’ at the club, he was bubbling over 
with good spirits superficially; he 
cracked large ample jokes, rather suggest- 
ing in manner a hippopotamus engaged 
in the performance of a step dance. 

His proposed victim’s private secretary 
had never seen the illustrious “ we 
Pritish ’? with such a festive air, but 
being a very observant fellow he noticed 
new lines in the face of the naturalised 
Prussian and something of a feverish, 
worked-up air which puzzled him. 
Beneath his breath, a long way beneath, 
he muttered to himself, ‘ that———— 
German is up to something.” 

The secretary, it should be mentioned, 
had a prodigious prejudice against Sir 
Henry and all people of his race 
whether naturalised or not. He believed 
with a ferocious intensity that it is far 
more likely that a leopard should lose 
its spots, a badger its stink, or a tench 
its slime, than that a person tainted 
with German blood should get rid of the 
desire to serve the Kaiser; which, of 
course, shows that he was an absurdly 
narrow-minded and unreasonable person, 
and horribly correct in his prejudices. 

“The great man’’ was gay enough ; 
a week of hard work, well accomplished 
with good results, gave him a glow of 
satisfaction, and the thought of a jolly 
game and physical exercise that would 
blow away cobwebs exhilarated him. 
He knew that he was not going to do 
anything that would stagger a Vardon, 
or strike Ray dumb with jealousy, but 
what did that matter ? Anyhow, he was 
going to get twice as much golf in a 
round as they could; the arrangement 
was that Sir Henry should play the 
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best ball of the other two; and a 
very fair match too. Hovering about 
unobtrusively were several men whose 
mission in life was to see to the safety 
of the Cabinet without disclosing to the 
moderately observant that precautions 
were taken. Of course, the German 
promptly spotted them, for he was in 
the inner ring and knew. Oh, what a 
lot of things he knew, although he ought 
not to have known them, and told, 
although he ought to have remained 
silent ! 

The first five holes were not remarkable 
except for the fact that ‘‘the great man”’ 
was playing unusually well and seemed as 
gay and irresponsible as a schoolboy on 
an unexpected holiday, whilst the other 
two could not hit a ball. At the sixth 
the German, who had affected an air of 
great vexation on account of his play, 
announced that he really was going to 
begin, and offered to bet a new ball that 
he would win the hole. This rather 
surprised the private secretary, who 
knew that the multi-millionaire never 
liked to risk anything needlessly. The 
Minister promptly declined the bet, 
the secretary accepted it, noting that at 
first there was an air of annoyance and 
suddenly of satisfaction on the face of 
the opponent. Sir Henry lost partly 
because he smothered his drive, and 
fluffed his second and third partly 
because his opponent, after a dazzling 
topper and skying his second with a 
divot the size of a churchyard, fluked a 
pitch with his mashie and lay quite dead. 

“T will now, my young friend,” said 
Sir Henry, “‘ present the ball for which 
we have played, and we will make it 
double or quits. You shall play with 
the new ball, for that old one of yours 
don’t fly any better than a pickled 
herring.” 

“ Well, you see,”’ replied the secretary, 
smiling, “most of us poor devils can 
only afford re-paints nowadays, and we 
have to use them till we lose them ; the 
governor does sweat us for the sake of 
economy, don’t you, governor?” and 
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he turned upon “the great man” a 
smile indicating an affection for him 
like that of David for Jonathan. 

There was rather a block in the course, 
for the people in front had lost their ball 
and the couple ahead of them seemed 
to be playing “ fifty up ”’ on the green. 
Sir Henry took out of his pocket a little 
cube in cardboard. 

“IT think,” he said, “that a Silver 
King, red dot, will meet the case—the 
best ball in the world. I wonder those 
damn Germans never went in for golf ball 
making; they would have been nasty 
combetitors.”’ 

““Oh, yes,’’ answered the secretary, 
“they would, and I daresay they are. 
Probably we are getting Silver Kings 
via Rotterdam, made in Germany, trade- 
mark, box and all imitated by those 
honourable swine.” 

The baronet with a _ flamboyant 
gesture tore open the little box, pulled 
out the ball, crumpled up the box and 
then put it back into his pocket. The 
secretary noticed, subconsciously, that 
he took out the ball and handled it with 
great care and that there was a glimpse 
of something like a scrap of cotton wool 
which came out with it and was hastily 
pushed back. 

“You drive off,’ said the German, 
“when those blighters get away. IJ 
must just go back and get my bipe, 
I jaid it down at my last shot. Never 
mind, my boy ’’—this to the caddie— 
“I know where it is.” The secretary 
took the ball, a brand-new, dazzling, 
meshed-marked sphere. He was one of 
those people rather nicely sensitive in 
physical matters and accurate in estimate 
of weight, size, or distance or colour. 
He got the idea at once that the ball 
was a trifle large and heavy and the 
colour just a shade creamy. He paused 
irresolute. 

“You blow off, sir,’ he said to the 
chief, who replied that he must wait a 
minute on account of the other players 
in front. The secretary weighed the ball 
in one hand, then the other, and so on, 
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then took out of his bag a much scarred 
veteran and compared the sizes. 

“Caddie,” said he to the young 
nobleman who was carrying his clubs, 
“that’s a rum sort of red dot, isn’t it ?” 

“It seems a bit big, sir,’ answered 
the boy, “ by about half the black of 
your nail; a bit heavy too—not much 
neither. I don’t think it would suit you, 
sir, you don’t hit hard enough for them 
‘eavy balls; daresay it’s a new pattern, 
they're always doing that sort of thing 
though they ’aven’t much since the 
war.” The sub-conscious suddenly 
asserted itself, and the secretary thought 
of the scrap of cotton wool. 

“Rather pressed you to play with 
him, didn’t he, sir ?”’ 

Hischief nodded. “‘ Yes, he did, rather. 
I’ve played several times before with him. 
Not a bad sort, old Appletry—I hope 
he'll find his pipe.” 

Turning round, the secretary saw Sir 
Henry crawling back and still at a 
distance of about a hundred yards. 

“You can blow off now, sir,” he said, 
and whilst “ the great man” was taking 
his stance and waggling his club and 
trying to recollect all the things that 
one forgets when making a drive, the 
secretary had a short sharp-whispered 
talk with Sir Henry’s caddie, during 
which the famous new golf ball and some 
pieces of silver passed from the one to 
the other. None of this was noticed 
by the Minister, whose whole soul was 
concentrated on the drive in consequence 
of which he really kept his eye on the 
ball and gave it a noble “ tonk.”’ 

“A shrewd nudge!” shouted the 
secretary. “‘ That will do in the blighter. 
I'll keep the new ball in hand until you do 
a fluff, ‘a little bit of fluff.’’”” He promptly 
teed up the scarred veteran with his own 
hand and recklessly, carelessly, hit it, 
committing almost every fault known in 
the game. The ball, half smothered, 
half-topped, toddled and bounced along 
despairingly and got hidden in the rough 
fifty yards short of the pretty. 

“Come along!” he shouted to the 
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German, “or the people behind will want 
to go through us. We’ve both driven.” 

The baronet panted up, and when he 
reached the tee there were no signs of 
emotion on his face. 

“What have you done ?”’ he asked. 

“The chief has hit a screamer, whilst 
I took two pennorth off the mat and 
flopped the beastly ball about seventy 
yards into the rough straight down.”’ 

Sir Henry took his stance carefully 
and deliberately with his right foot a 
long way farther back than his left—hit 
hard and pulled his arms in. Perhaps 
he rather exaggerated the slice in his 
determination to be nowhere near the 
secretary when he played his second. 
The ball made a violent rather than 
graceful curve and went far into the 
rough on the side of the pretty. 

“Great Scot!’ said the secretary. 
“What a splendid hand you would be 
with the boomerang !” 

Sir Henry mopped his brow and wished 
he could use a Turkish towel to the rest 
of his bulky body. He had disliked the 
enterprise from the start, not from any 
feeling of moral repugnance, for like most 
of his nation he had no more moral sense 
than a hyena; but he had felt that 
there was a risk and he hated risks, 
hated them almost as heartily as he 
hated the British in general and “ the 
great man”’in particular. Moreover he was 
alarmed by the fact that the bomb had 
not burst when hit by the secretary. Here 
was a Catastrophe ; all his calculations 
had been that it would explode when 
driven off the tee, obliterate his chief 
enemy with his secretary and the three 
caddies, leaving simply a prodigious and 
inexplicable mystery and nobody who 
knew whence the red dot had come. 

What was going to happen next he 
wondered ? Some atmospheric change 
might have caused the ball to become 
less sensitive and need an iron shot. It 
might go off when “the great man” 
was out of range and merely kill the 
secretary. Sir Henry beamed for a 
second at the thought of such an 
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occurrence, then frowned at the idea that 
his real prey would escape, and finally 
trembled because in this dire event 
the murder would out and the British 
public would present him with an ugly 
rope cravat and invite him to a dance a 
pas seul in the air.’ He marched off 
after his ball the caddie had got 
some distance ahead and was looking 
about for it; the boy stooped, peered 
into the grass, crouched and called out, 
“Here it is, sir,’and when the baron 
arrived handed him his mashie niblick. 
A difficult lie in the tough longish grass. 

Sir Henry was so agitated that he 
could hardly see the ball, merely had a 
vision of something white ; he took his 
stance, and after a waggle or two lifted 
the club. Just when it was out of his 
control and beginning to come down the 
thought flashed through him that the 
bit of “putty” at his feet was the 
deadly bomb. He made a frantic effort, 
not translated by his muscles, to arrest 
the club—too late, down it came heavily. 

Bang ! 

The ground shook, the air was 
decorated with huge divots and bits of 
Sir Henry and scraps of clothing and 
fragments of shaft, whilst the head of the 
club hurtled through the air and by bad 
luck hit the caddie who was lying prone 
fifty yards off, making a bump upon 
his forehead which is there to this day. 

How the affair was hushed up, how an 
inquest was avoided are matters into 
which it would be injudicious to enquire ; 
and the public has never been told about 
the mass of useful information obtained 
when the various establishments of Sir 
Henry were searched thoroughly. The 
enthusiastic Karl got off very cheaply, 
being merely interned with a nasty 
warning that if he talked and caused 
the matter to become public he would 
be indicted as an accessory before the 
fact to a murder. 

Lady Appletry was treated with the 
greatest courtesy up to a point and 
furnished with a free passage to her 
native land. 
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SHOOTING IN ALBANIA 


BY BARBARA HUGHES 


AFTER rather a boisterous passage from 
Cannes, it is a relief to wake up and 
find oneself once more in_ beautiful 
Albania. The sea-sick passenger need 
have no more qualms when once inside 
the island of Corfu, as there is no 
occasion to go into rough water again 
for the rest of the winter; if he be a 
good sportsman and means to enjoy 
himself, there is plenty of game to keep 
him employed for some time to come. 
The scenery and lay of the land are 
remarkably like an _ enlarged and 
beautified Solent, with five ideal little 
harbours along the mainland, the town 
of Corfu representing our Cowes. 

Pig shooting in Albania has many 
charms apart from the sport itself; 
being able to do it all from the yacht 
with no tenting or trouble of that kind 
is a great thing, and the delightful climate 
is alone worth coming out for. There is 
something unusually exhilarating about 
it; no lying in bed in the morning or 
difficulties made about the early starts ; 
everyone comes down in the best of 
spirits, all bubbling over with excitement, 
all talking nonsense to the best of their 
abilities—in fact, in a mood that sees 
life through rose-tinted glasses, and 
which is experienced in few places 
besides Albania. 

At 9 a.m. punctually we row ashore 
with six of our crew for beaters, seven or 
eight Albanians join forces, and off we 
go. The steep climb up the first 
mountain rather takes the surplus 
energy out of us, and by the time we 
reach our posts we are glad enough to sit 
down and survey the splendid scenery. 


The sun is delightfully warm to bask in 
while waiting for the beaters, although 
we have grumbled freely at its heat 
while making the ascent. The beats are 
usually about an hour’s walk from the 
vessel, and a good deal more, of course, 
if you care to go inland; but we have 
never found it worth while, as the best 
coverts are oftener close to the sea. But 
it 7s rough travelling, as I found to 
my cost the first year, when my poor 
boots were reduced to such abject wrecks 
as barely to fulfil the object for which 
they were intended! A few more walks 
and I should have been obliged to 
dispense with them altogether and go 
barefoot, for I fancy even that would be 
preferable to the mercies of a Corfu 
cobbler ! 

Whilst on the subject of the travelling 
I must not be so ungrateful as to forget 
to mention the services of the emaciated 
but all-enduring mules, which have 
been the partners of our travels and 
tided us over many difficulties both by 
land and water. But these valuable 
animals have also their disadvantages— 
namely, their indomitable stubbornness. 
One of their favourite tricks is to drag 
you bodily under a young and lusty 
bush of ‘“‘ wait-a-bit’’ thorns, which 
results in an unequal struggle between 
your stout canvas jacket and your own 
capacity for sticking to the saddle. The 
mules seem to have an understanding 
with the thorns, and both combine to 
work the annihilation of the unfortunate 
rider. Therefore it is as vain to try to 
stop the mule as it is to detach the 
briars, and between the two stools one 
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falls to the ground in a highly mutilated 
condition, torn and bleeding, to see the 
mule shake itself with unmistakable 
self-satisfaction. On the occasion I am 
describing I was too much upset to get 
on again, so I walked the rest of the way 
and sat down in high dudgeon to await 
such game as should be generous enough 
to risk their lives for my amusement. 
‘‘ Where every prospect pleases, and only 
man or woman is in a vile situation,” 
I mutter disconsolately, as I find I have 
been placed first, which, as a rule, means 
worst, for various reasons. However, 
it does not matter in this case, as there 
are no animals about, and we see nothing 
in that beat, or the next—or others after 
that until one o’clock, by which time 
we decide to seek consolation in the 
luncheon basket. 

“Nicolo,” or the “ brave old Duke of 
York,’’ as he has been called for his 
perseverance in marching us up the hill 
and then marching us down again, is in 
a mood to do full justice to his nickname 


to-day; he is head beater and placer 
of guns, and we all follow obediently at 
his heels, having found it much better 
to submit entirely to his guidance than 
to interfere in any way with his arrange- 


ments. But to-day we had expected 
him to be more considerate, as we had 
endeavoured to explain in the morning 
that we wanted to be taken an “ easy 
day’ for the start. Our feeble efforts 
at talking the language, however, often 
resulted in exactly the opposite being 
understood from what we intended to 
convey, and no doubt that was what 
had happened to-day. The alternative 
of having an interpreter is a divided 
blessing, as his interpretation is usually 
far removed from the truth, being 
rendered just as it suits his convenience, 
and one is powerless to contradict him, 
though one knows all the time that he 
is diverging widely from the original. 
But to resume the story. On we 
trudge right over and down this range 
of mountains by means of such a tortuous 
valley that even the mules are unable 
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to cope with it. The only path is over 
loose boulders piled up high in some 
places, then rolled along helter-skelter 
by the powerful torrent which has long 
ceased to rush down its precipitous 
course, but even now has left obvious 
traces of what its strength must have 
been. 

At last we reach the swamp at the 
bottom, all very tired, hot, and cross ; 
neither are we best pleased when we are 
posted, ankle deep in muddy water, with 
not a dry spot or stump to sit on. One 
of the beaters (who had been left on the 
mountain to direct the ones below) put 
up to deer (roe), which rush down past G. 
at a tremendous speed; but they very 
soon part company as a bullet from G.’s 
rifle lays one low. This appeased our 
wrath somewhat, but still we feel that 
nothing short of a big pig will quite 
restore us to our previous good humour. 
And we get our reward. Suddenly the 
beater on the mountain raises a wild 
““whoop,”’ upon which all the others 
burst into frantic yells and uproar for 
about a minute, and then a pause, when 
the man on the mountain is able to make 
himself heard and to direct the beaters 
so that the animals can be completely 
surrounded except on the side of the 
guns. This is a singularly good covert, 
as it is almost an impossibility for the 
game to “ break back.”’ The shouting 
again begins. ‘‘ Look out, sir! look 
out to the right,” and we all wheel round 
to see five pigs dash cut some three 
hundred yards from G. It is a case of 
now or never, as they are making a bee- 
line right away across the swamps and 
not taking long about it either. “ Ping !” 
rings out the rifle, and to our delight— 
we won't say astonishment—the big 
one falls out and with hardly a struggle 
is dead, a clipping good shot at that 
distance, considering the rate the beasts 
were going. Elated at his success, G. 
must needs have another try at the 
retreating four, so he indulges in some 
wonderful quick firing and reloading 
practice for the next minute or two, as 
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he has only a single-barrelled 265 rifle, 
and the pigs take very little time in 
making themselves scarce. 

My attention is suddenly diverted from 
G.’s manceuvres by hearing the beaters 
shouting, ‘‘ Look out, miss! look out 
right in front of you!’ Oh! the frantic, 
maddening, blinding excitement that 
seizes me! My heart beats to bursting, 
my ears sing so that I can hardly hear, 
and a sort of film seems to spread over 
my eyes, so that I have to shut them for 
a second in order to see straight and try 
to collect myself for a chance which is 
likely to be one in a million. But no, 
it is not quite that after all—only a 
deer! The poor thing, scared out of its 
wits, bounds out of the covert straight 
towards me, popping up and down over 
the spiky tussocks, and when for a 
second it shows a fairly good target— 
I fire! and it falls to leap no more. 

Meanwhile C., who was posted in the 
thick alders the other side of the covert, 
had been having quite an exciting time 
of it all to himself. The undergrowth 
was so thick that there was only one 
place where he could see to get a fair 
chance at a pig should one come along, 
and on that spot he levelled his gun. 
The warning shouts of the _ beaters 
followed by the quick “ splish splash ” 
and rustle through the reeds were 
sufficient to prepare C. for the brown 
snout which very soon showed itself, 
exactly in the place where he was aiming. 
So without further delay he let fly his 
bullet and followed it up instantly 
himself in case his victim should want 
the final coup de grace. This it did; but 
as the pig was now in the clutches of 
about six dogs it was no easy matter 
to accomplish, as he had forgotten his 
knife—or rather left it on board, as it 
was considered unlucky! One of the 
Albanians, who thought “ discretion the 
better part of valour,’ had got hold of 
C.’s coat tail and was wildly pulling 
and entreating him to “ Oxa,” “‘ Porko 
no buono,” “ plenty more in the bush,” 
etc., which mixed gibberish signified his 
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anxiety for C.’s safety when he saw his 
efforts to drag him away were unavailing. 

The pig was now showing fight, and 
lashing out in all directions, thrusting 
his great tusks at the dogs, which were 
only small curs ; and though they stuck 
to work gamely they were getting some 
nasty gashes. It ended in C.’s walking 
up close and firing right through the 
animal’s back, so that the bullet after- 
wards lodged in the ground _ below. 
No doubt if the dogs had not been there 
the old porker would not have been so 
easy of approach, but its whole attention 
was occupied in warding off the vicious 
snap of the numerous curs, C. being thus 
able to get near unobserved. Two of 
the dogs were found to be badly ripped, 
and the pluckiest, a little French bull- 
dog, was invalided for a fortnight after, 
with no fewer than five wounds. How- 
ever, out of that little covert we had got 
two fine pigs and two deer, and as another 
pig fell to C.’s gun in the following beat, 
our peregrination was amply rewarded, 
and we went home rejoicing. The 
greatest number of pigs we have seen 
together was fourteen, and as bad luck 
would have it they escaped without a 
shot. We were just being posted, and 
were all unloaded; and though we 
tracked them for the rest of the day we 
never came up with them again. On 
two other occasions we have seen herds 
of twelve, once when they were all 
running along the edge of a steep cliff 
at Fetalia (of these we got two) and once 
at Stilo. The latter was my first intro- 
duction to pig shooting, so it is firmly 
fixed in my memory and rankles among 
the lost opportunities which are not 
pleasant to recall; but one must take 
the bad with the good, so I will not 
flinch from relating it. 

I was posted on a little hill-side, 
almost in the covert, and could see 
splendidly all round, but not just under 
me where there was a steep dip and lots 
of thick undergrowth. Soon a large pig 
broke and ran past G., who had a shot, 
but on it went up the mountain behind 
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him at full tilt, and he never gave it 
another barrel. It subsequently tran 
spired that he could not see it when once 
it had passed him, owing to the uneven 
ground. I was so taken up shouting 
out directions and jumping about with 
excitement at seeing my first pig that I 
never noticed a string of no fewer than 
eleven, which must have run just below 
me within twenty yards. Not till I saw 
G. pointing his rifle in my direction did 
I grasp that there were more pigs my 
way, and that it was too late to have a 
shot. G., however, got one, although he 
was fully two hundred yards off, and I 
had never even fired my gun, though 
they had been so close ! 

Rather annoying, especially for a first 
experience. However, one lives and 
learns in pig shooting like everything 
else, but if made me feel savage at the 
time, as a chance like that does not 
come very often. How furiously and 
uncontrollably angry it makes one if 
something goes wrong with the beat or 
spoils the sport! For instance, when 
you are sitting in a conspicuous place 
where there is no “ hide ’’ and an amiable 
Albanian insists on coming and keeping 
you company. By-and-bye you see a 
couple of deer approaching cautiously 
down the mountain straight for you. Up 
jumps your friend, seizes you by the 
shoulder, and with loud whispers and 
furious gestures points out the animals, 
who, needless to say, are by this time 
dashing away over the rocks never to 
be seen again ; or, what is almost more 
galling, fall to some of the other guns. 
As one of these aforesaid insinuating 
gentlemen once said to me by way of 
consolation, after frightening away a 
whole lot of deer, “ But Effendi boom 
plenty morté,”’ as if my one idea was 
to get the animals slaughtered by some- 
one. Spluttering with rage I endeavoured 
to explain my views on the subject, but 
soon gave it up as hopeless, as he only 
smiled suavely under my imprecations 
and seemed to think that I was commend- 
ing his sagacity rather than otherwise. 
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But the Albanian shepherd is a real good 
fellow all the same—cheerful, honest, 
anxious to please, and with a deep-seated 
respect for anyone or anything English. 

The sport is very dependent on the 
weather, and you might as well save 
yourself the trouble and stop at home 
as go out on a wet day, for you are pretty 
sure to see nothing. Whether it is 
because the beaters do not work so well 
or because the animals lie closer I cannot 
say, but the fact remains that we have 
never got anything to speak of in bad 
weather. Thanks to a fine winter, our 
bag was a great improvement on the 
previous year, although we were not so 
long about it. That is to say, twelve 
pig and twelve deer in four months was 
our one year’s record, whereas we got 
nineteen pig and nineteen deer next 
winter in three months—and we put this 
down quite as much to the finer weather 
as to the improved shooting. Our 
weapons were many and various, which 
arrangement has its advantages: there 
can be no dispute about who killed the 
animal if two people had fired, as the 
bullets will soon prove at the post mortem. 
The “‘ Paradox ”’ was found a very good 
gun, C. getting nine pig out of his eleven 
chances. The “ 303” and “ 265” were 
also very successful, but as they were 
only single-barrelled it was necessary to 
take a gun. The ideal weapon for a lady 
would be a very light, double-barrelled 
rifle or gun, warranted to kill at a 
hundred yards without the recoil of the 
Paradox,’ which renders it unsuited 
to a lady. 

It is not uncommon to hear pig 
shooting abused—chiefly by old Indian 
officers and people who don’t know 
anything about it. ‘So unsporting,”’ I 
have heard them say, “‘ to shoot a great, 
lumbering thing like a pig.” Yes, it 
sounds very easy and all that, but let 
them try it and they will see. 

Many well-known crack shots freely 
admit that a pig is by no means such an 
easy thing to kill as people imagine ; 
indeed, I could tell tales of more than 
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one real good marksman Who has missed 
pigs clean, and not been able to account 
for it. A pig certainly offers a large 
target when running with his bristles up, 
but a very deceptive one, as it is no good 
hitting him anywhere—you must get 
him in the heart, or on he goes. Not 
once in a dozen times do you have a 
chance in the open either, for in the 
swamp there is the dense undergrowth, 
and on the mountains it is worse still, 
as it is all so rugged that pigs keep 
getting behind the rocks and over the 
brows; they are always on the move, 
never seeming even to hesitate. That is 
one reason why pigs are harder to kill 
than deer, as the latter occasionally stop 
for a look round, which gives a chance 
for a fair rifle-shot, but pig—never. 
Therefore, to reckon the pace and the 
distance and how far to shoot ahead 
requires no little judgment and some 
practice. 

Why it should be unsporting to shoot 
pig in a country where “ sticking ’’ is 
an impossibility I fail to see, for it gives 


you plentiful opportunities of testing 
your skill, perseverance, and nerve, if 


not pluck, on occasions. And, after all, 
you are only demolishing an _ utterly 
useless and very destructive animal. 

I hope those men who disapprove of 
ladies shooting will not have got as far 
as this, or I am afraid they will have had 
some of their finer susceptibilities 
wounded, and fancy women are going 
irreclaimably to the dogs because they 
are becoming more appreciative of the 
good things that make life enjoyable. 
Fortunately it has been my lot to fall 
among men who hold larger views and 
prefer to share their amusements with 
their womankind, and as long as it 
pleases them to take me, and likewise 
me to go, I shall not stay at home. 

On rough or wet days you can resort 
to duck, snipe, pigeon, or woodcock 
shooting. The latter is exceptionally 
good, and many people go to Albania 
for that alone. But as there were four 
of us, and, being all of a sociable turn 
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of mind, we preferred a sport that is not 
so dangerous to practise in company, the 
duck came in for more of our attention. 

Our mankind would go in front with 
the big gun, my sister and I in a certain 
little air-tight boat, which, having a flat 
bottom, and consequently drawing no 
water, was invaluable for dragging over 
the marsh from creek to creek. But 
what a little wretch of a boat that was 
to manage! Picture two people in an 
ordinary-sized tub with two guns, huge 
cartridge-bag, waterproofs and waders, 
with two sculls that could not be used 
as sculls, for the boat turned right round 
if you left one oar a half second longer 
in the water than the other. Also, owing 
to the inflated sides, you could not have 
rowlocks, so you had to run the oars 
through strings, which were always 
breaking at the most critical moments. 
The guns also would always insist on 
aiming bolt at one’s head if left to 
themselves for a minute, and as birds 
kept coming over every other second, it 
was necessary to keep them both loaded, 
if not at full cock, which was tempting. 
Our favourite haunt in this aforesaid 
“ death-trap ”’ was a narrow little stream 
at Butrinto, which, after dragging the 
boat over about two hundred yards of 
marsh, became quite deep. Being the 
tributary of the big river the current was 
very strong, and kept swirling one under 
the willows and brambles which flourish 
in luxuriant confusion on its banks. 

It was more than one woman could do 
to work both sculls under such con- 
ditions, without rowlocks, and with the 
current and the brambles narrowing so 
in places as to almost bar the passage. 
Imagine, therefore, the struggle, every 
time the birds came whizzing over ‘our 
heads, to fling down our scull, seize our 
guns, cock them, and fire before we got 
whirled under the trees and torn to 
pieces by the thorns. 

Then, of course, retrieving was the 
most difficult task of all, for a dog in 
that boat would have just made “ the 
last drop in the bucket,” so to speak. 
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Sometimes we would shove the boat 
ruthlessly through the brambles at the 
imminent risk of puncturing it with a 
thorn, which would result in its becoming 
rapidly limp and thin, and then sinking 
gracefully to the bottom. Once we did 
hear the dread sound of escaping air, 
and were both looking wildly round for 
a trusty and stalwart willow on which 
to seek refuge until we were rescued, 
when suddenly the noise stopped again 
and we resumed our journey. What 
was the cause of it we never found 
out. 

Oh, the agony of seeing a great fat 
duck whirled away before our eyes! I 
must say the chase more often ended in 
one of us plunging into the water and 
struggling madly through mud and 
brambles until one could lay firm hold 
of the retreating prey, then to return 
dripping and discomfited to one’s com- 
panion, whose skirts necessarily got the 
chief benefit of the drenching. 

I dread to think of the expenditure of 
powder and shot on these occasions, for 
the birds are very plentiful, and keep 
flighting over singly or in bunches (chiefly 
teal and duck) in the most tantalising 
ee as they take but a short second 
to flash past the opening where one can 
see them. We had to put up with 
considerable jeering when we returned 
with our small bag of ten or a dozen, 
after a bombardment like unto nothing 
less than the storming of Sebastopol. 

However, it was real good sport, and 
we enjoyed it as much as anything, 
although we returned in such a dead-beat 
condition as hardly to be able to drag 
our weary limbs up the companion 
ladder. 

The “flighting” is very good on 
Butrinto or Levitatza marsh in rough 
weather, but on fine nights birds fly so 
high as to be safely out of shot. And 
what a beautiful panorama it makes 
with the sun setting in the west and the 
moon appearing almost dazzlingly silver 
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over the black mountain peaks! As one 
sits alone on the great solitary marsh 
listening to the deep rumbling of 
approaching thunder, and watching those 
brilliant shafts of lightning which seem 
to flash down from Paradise to spy on 
a wondering earth, all one’s poor little 
cares, worries, and ambitions seem to 
shrivel up and leave one again a child 
of nature or an untrammelled spirit. 

But one is often rudely awakened to 
the real condition of discomfort and 
incompatibility with the elements of 
Nature by finding that those great clouds 
which were so beautiful in theory are 
anything but beautiful in practice, and 
are now sending cool streams down one’s 
neck more conducive to rheumatism than 
rhapsodising ! 

With the storm came the ducks. We 
had some fine shooting at the little black 
specks as they came whirring over in 
quick succession, only the difficulty is 
to pick them up, as they are most 
difficult to mark down and find in the 
dark and blinding rain; even a dog is 
of no use. 

The victualling department in Albania 
would delight the heart of a gourmet. 
Our menu included whitebait, red or 
grey mullet, snipe, woodcock, duck, 
pigeon—the little pigs were quite eatable, 
and we were never out of venison during 
the whole shooting season. We found 
it the best plan to buy a whole sheep 
from the Albanians, as the meat on 
Corfu is bad; but turkeys are very 
cheap there and good. 

Corfu is a bad harbour, and it is not 
advisable to spend a night there unless 
it is very fine—that is to say, if you 
object to rolling about. In fact, it is 
very much the same as Cowes, and you 
get about the same amount of motion. 

The climate seems different on the 
Albanian coast, even though it is only 
twelve miles or so across ; many people 
find Corfu relaxing, while Albania is 
exactly the opposite. 
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Ave atque vale !—-Hail and farewell !— 
We began the month with an event in 
which courtesy, grace and good humour 
conspired triumphantly against regret. 
This was the au revoir gathering of Sir 
Herbert Tree’s friends, celebrated and 
otherwise, as his guests at His Majesty’s, 
to bid him god-speed on his voyage to 
the film-land across the Atlantic, or 
“over the water to Charlie,” as a wag- 
gish Chaplinite put it. Sir Herbert’s 
delightfully witty lecture on “‘ Humour 
in Tragedy ’—which was the attraction 
of the afternoon—should in itself have 
put to shame any doleful reflections that 
we might have indulged over the fact 
that we are lending the popular actor- 
manager to make, for the time being, an 
American “ film-star.”’ On the other 


hand, Sir George Alexander’s formal 


salute (from the chair) to the film as a 
new and increasingly important form of 
art gave one pause. Is it true? Is 
the film something more than an 
“industry ’? Is it a new form of art 
which is, as some have feared, going to 
develop and develop until it has ousted 
the living actor from the stage ? 
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I very much doubt this. To me the 
film is not a new form of art, but in its 
essence merely the shadow of an old one. 
It has undoubtedly certain practical 
advantages. It has economies in the way 
of reproduction, but vital limitations 
which more than balance them. It bears 
exactly the same relation to the living 
drama as printing does to manuscript, 
and manuscript did to oral tradition. 
Even now, after the printing press has 
made infinite literary reproduction pos- 
sible and cheap for four hundred years 
and more, and innumerable bookshelves 
groan beneath their load of trash, 
literature is the same art as ever it 
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was. Our Alfred Noyeses and Stephen 
Phillipses are doing the same kind of 
work as the old bards and ballad-singers, 
and not always better. Our philosophers 
are philosophising still, our critics 
criticising, our novelists are telling 
stories just as did Schetiezerade or 
the turbanned tale - tellers, who pro- 
bably invented her, on their shekel-a- 
time carpets in the market-place. So 
with the film. There are just two facts 
about the film that set it up in any way 
as a rival to drama. One is that it is 
cheaper, and the other that it can be 
reproduced ad infinitum. No one who 
could see live actors ina play would 
rather see their ghosts on a film. But 
those who cannot afford butter—well, 
they must do the best they can with 
margarine ! 

Everything else that is supposed to 
give the film an advantage (from the 
dramatic point of view) is merely a 
matter of convention and stage-manage- 
ment. The quick skipping from place 
to place—it can be done on the stage. 
It is done, in Shakespeare—if only our 
producers would allow it. The showing 
of scenic explanations and so on in big 
letters on a screen could be done just as 
easily on the stage. It was, indeed, the 
method favoured by Bully Bottom and 
his friends quite a long time ago. Those 
of us who have had the experience of 
making a careful analysis of films (and 
I have, as it happens, been called upon 
to do a good deal of this lately) know 
that at the heart of them, in so far as 
they are dramatic (and not pictorial 
journalism, which is a very different 
matter) it is the old traffic of the stage— 
knockabout farce, pageant, domestic 
melodrama, romance, tragedy. There is 
nothing new under the limelight. 

So we may take it that all Sir Herbert 
Tree’s migration to Los Angeles means 
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is that he has gone to “ get printed,”’ as 
many another famous actor has done, 
for the benefit of a wider public which 
will, let us hope, include posterity. Not 
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flickering presentment. It is all in the 
end to the good of the stage. It helps 
its popularity. It will help it not least 
in the matter of tradition. What would 
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otherwise has it been with “‘ Charlie” 
Chaplin himself, who was not a whit less 
funny when he was a “‘mumming bird” 
with the Karno troupe than is_ his 


we not give now to have some reliable 
films of Garrick or of Kean? There is no 
reason, either, why the film should not 
be brought into live plays a good deal 
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more than it is. How effective, for which we took at the beginning of the 
instance, was that film-voyage to Japan opening performance of ‘“ Madame 
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Butterfly’! But as for killing either A GAME OF “ LET’s PRETEND.” 
the popularity or the value of the living 
actor’s art, with all his added appeal of At the same time, though as a 


‘ 


“new 


voice and personal magnetism—never in form of art ”’ there is nothing to be feared 
the world ! from the film, there is no doubt that in 
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superficial ideas of technique it is affect- 
ing both our own plays—and, still more, 
American ones—a very great deal indeed. 
Nothing is more evident than that 
American dramatists are getting all 
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muchas possible in visible action, however 
much they have to career about the cen- 
turies and the continents, and even if it 
means the complete flouting of the 
unities of time and place, a good deal of 

straining of possibility and the 


invention of scenes that would 
otherwise never have happened. 
I find I have been called over 
the coals for suggesting that 
most of the excitements in 
American “‘crook’’-plays are pure 
convention, that the burglaries 
and murders of which they are 
full are not supposed to have 
happened at all, but are there 
just for the sake of putting a 
certain number of people in 
lively predicaments that will 
show off their characters suitably 
for the stage. But surely this is 
the simple truth. In that really 
jolly and wildly bewildering 
farce, “‘Stop Thief!” at the 
New, for instance, the pater- 
familias is supposed to be a 
kleptomaniac, and the “ crook ”’ 
of the piece, so neatly acted by 
Mr. Hutchison, is supposed to 
spend half his time putting the 
things he has stolen into other 
people’s pockets just to make 
confusion more confounded. 
But does anyone believe for a 
moment that any of it has a 
vestige of truth? Of course not! 
It is just a big reckless game of 
“let’s pretend.” 


THE New Savoy PLay. 
So, too, in more serious 


MISS MABEL SEALBY 
WHO IS APPEARING IN 
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sorts of ideas from the film. ‘‘ On Trial,” 
for instance, with its instantaneous 
changes from present to past and from past 
to future, obviously owed very much to 
the film. The film is teaching our play- 
wrights among other things to present as 
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matters. I cannot help thinking 
that even in so earnest a play as 
Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell’s 
“Case of Lady Camber” at 
the Savoy, in which Mr. H. B. Irving 
has made so great and welcome a per- 
sonal success, a great deal of the plot 
has to be written off as frank convention 
—a new idea on the stage, so far as the 
candour of it isconcerned. I have seldom 
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come across a play in which so entirely 
shallow and theatrical a plot has served 
to show up a pair of such sincere and 
human and interesting characters. There 
is Mr. H. B. Irving as the doctor, keen, 
intellectual, wrapped up in his 
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pretend,” of carpenter’s- work and 
actor’s-work, and that it is no use 
making any secret about it. Both from 


this point of view and for Mr. Irving’s 
and Miss Winter’s fine acting, ‘‘ The Case 


profession and _ struggling to 
reconcile with his professional 
self his love for the pretty nurse. 
Miss Jessie Winter as the nurse 
herself, winning his faith first 
and his heart afterwards. They 
are both of them as real and 
appealing as if we had lived 
with them all our lives. And 
yet somehow we do not believe 
for a moment in all the pother 
about the death of Lady Camber, 
and the poison-phial, and the 
telephone-tricks, and the sus- 
picions and the discoveries. Is 
not the reason just that Mr. 
Vachell put all this in out of 
the sheer necessity of the stage ? 
Something had to _ happen. 
What would have happened in 
life would have been that Dr. 
Napier and Nurse Esther would 
have gone on working quietly 
together in the laboratory for 
years. Then it would have 
gradually dawned on Dr. Napier, 
first that Nurse Esther was a 
remarkably capable assistant, 
and then that he was over head 
and ears in love with her. But 
this will never do for the stage. 
The years have to be speeded 
up into moments. So Mr. Vachell 
drags in Lady Camber and her 
dissolute husband, of whom not 
even Mr. Ben Webster can 


, 


convince us, and we get a 
nefarious but necessary orgy 
of poison and suspected murder 
and sudden death. To me it all 
seems a courageous piece of frank con- 
ventionalism, a final throwing away of 
all attempt at making a play “ real,” a 
recognition that a stage-play has just 
got nowadays to be a case of “ let’s 
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of Lady Camber ”’ is well worth seeing. 

It is the revolt from Ibsen, the justifica- 

tion of Sardou without speciousness, of 

Bernstein without humbug! In order 

to support a dull story on the stage you 

have to tell a lively one, to set the 
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puppets in violent motion somehow. 
To be candid with the audience about it, 
to get them to understand that though 
the story is confessed make-believe the 
characters are real—this is a genuine 
“new form of art.’’ It has been taught 
us by the film, but it is far more 
important than any fear of the film as 
an artistic rival. 
SOME SUBURBAN BOHEMIANS. 

Curiously enough, very much the same 
thing is true in a wholly different way of 
another play that has interested me very 
greatly, the suburban-Bohemian fantasy, 
‘Tris Intervenes,” at the Kingsway. 
It was doubly welcome for bringing back 
to her own stage Miss Lena Ashwell and 
introducing us to one of the brightest 
and most promising young authors who 
have ever scored a success with a first 
play, in Mr. John Hastings Turner. This 
is just as unreal after its own fashion as 
“The Case of Lady Camber.” The 


difference is that its method is by fancy 
instead of by plot, its aim social contrast 
instead of emotional appeal. 


With all 
its crudities of construction it is as 
charmingly witty and enticing a piece 
of work as any young playwright could 
wish to produce. 

Its fault lies, however, in the fact that 
by its reckless unreality it does falsify 
its own message. On the one side we 
have the priggish old clerk, as Mr. A. E. 
George plays him, stuffed up with 
respectability and boldly representative 
of all the supposed prejudices of 
Suburbia. On the other, we have in the 
lovely Russian divorcée Iris (Miss Lena 
Ashwell) the irresponsible  will-o’-the- 
wisp, dazzling, elusive, “ starry,” tem- 
peramental, the personification of 
Bohemia. Just to bring them together 
on the stage Mr. Hastings Turner makes 
them next-door neighbours at Golder’s 
Green, and shows them to us as the 
hero and heroine of a midnight motor 
mishap on the “ Dover Road,” a few 
miles from Sevenoaks. It is, by the 
way, a pleasant little point of humour 
which has been left strangely unnoticed, 
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that they should have found themselves 
by Sevenoaks on the way from Golder’s 
Green to Dover! However that may 
be, the mishap is welcome enough, 
wherever it happened, for the delightful 
dialogue it yields us of these two children 
of supposedly alien worlds beneath the 
impartial stars ! 

But when one begins to go into the play 
one finds that by making the Bohemian 
and the Suburban live next door to each 
other in Golder’s Green Mr. Hastings 
Turner nullifies the contrast between the 
Suburbs and Bohemia. If enfranchised 
people like Iris Iranovna do live in the 
suburbs—and a good many of them 
undoubtedly do—then the suburbs them- 
selves are just as Bohemian as the rest 
of the world, if not more so. And this 
is largely the truth. To a very great 
extent the truest, most active, and 
important Bohemian is the suburban 
Bohemian. The Bohemian of ideas is 
certainly to be found in the suburbs 
far more extensively than anywhere else. 
Compared with the Bohemia of the 
suburbs, the West End is a_ dull, 
commercialised, barren resort. I myself, 
for instance,am a Suburban Bohemian. I 
happen to know that one of the most 
advanced and notorious coteries of young 
poets (one of whom, recently dead, has 
been hailed as a modern Shelley all over 
the English-speaking world) have had 
thejr meeting-place for years at a typically 
“suburban ”’ little hostelry just round 
the corner. One must not trust 
appearances.. Take any quiet-looking 
suburban row and you will probably 
find that there are men and women there 
who have led lives of adventure, round 
the world and home again, compared to 
which that, say, of a Soho restaurateur 
is one of patient and commonplace thrift. 
Can it be that Mr. Hastings Turner really 
means this ? 

Can it be that he really means to give 
us a picture of a new Suburbia, where all 
the old prejudices and party-walls are 
breaking down, and people are beginning 
to understand the meaning of the beauty 
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and the joy of life? Perhaps so. But place. It is just the contrast of fetters 
[ think it is only unconsciously. and freedom, brightness and stupidity, 
Assuredly, if he would be true to his  dulness and delight. , 
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Bohemia and Suburbia. They mean Yet another and again a totally 
really nothing. There are clever and different kind of play that is not a whit 
banal folk to be found in both. The the worse for being frankly “ theatrical ” 
real contrast has nothing to do with and unreal is “ Mavourneen” at His 
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Majesty’s, Mr. Parker’s pageant of 
character and incident from Pepys and 
the not very salubrious pages of the 
Grammont Memoirs. I see that Mr. 
Parker has been taken to task for not 
having been realistic. But who would 
wish to be realistic about Charles II. ? 
Viewed so, the whole of his reign— 
morally and politically—was worthless. 
He brought England to a state of internal 
and external degradation that we hardly 
like to think about. He was not even a 
Merry Monarch. He was constitutionally 
melancholy. Practically the only thing 
that this lazy and selfish voluptuary 
deserves to be remembered for is that he 
had a rather dismal sense of humour 
and founded the Royal Society. 
Practically the only excuse for his 
badness and weakness as a king was that 
he had not much reason to be grateful 
to an England that killed his father 
and would have killed him too. In any 
case the notion put forward in one 
quarter, that Mr. Parker should have 
reproduced the Grammont stories un- 
glossed is sufficiently ridiculous to anyone 
who has read them. 

What, then, is the reason of King 
Charles’s undoubted popularity on our 
stage ? Is it not just that he happens 
to suit theatrical convention? <A 
spectacular romance needs plenty of 
pretty girls in fine dresses—and that at 
least the Whitehall of the Restoration 
did supply. There must be adventurers 
and adventuresses, possibilities of sudden 
good fortune and easy favour—King 
Charles’s Court was just the place for 
these. There must be plenty of love- 
making and not too much _politics— 
where else could this conjunction be 
better found ? Not least King Charles’s 
sable habit, traditionally swarthy visage, 
and melancholy air yield suitable 
theatrical contrast, and his reputation 
for wit gives excellent excuse for 


epigrammatic dialogue. 

So there is no blame whatever to Mr. 
Parker for having made another romance 
out of Charles II. 


It was, perhaps, a 
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pity that while he was about it he did 
not make the incidents of his play more 
lively and interwoven. There was plenty 
to be got out of the idea of the young 
Irish girl—in whose person Miss Lily 
Elsie looks so beautiful, essays so rich 
a brogue, and shows such unmistakeable 
capabilities as a real actress—coming up 
to town dressed as a boy, being made 
love to by Charles (Mr. Malcolm Cherry), 
and making it up with young Montagu 
at the finish. But as it is the whole 
affair is neither complicated enough on 
the one hand, nor original enough on 
the other, quite to keep its grip on the 
attention. Frankly, for my part, I 
should think it would make an admirable 
basis for a comic opera. Much of both 
dialogue and incident could easily make 
way for songs, Miss Lily Elsie’s voice 
would not be wasted, and the genuine 
beauty of the scenery and costumes 
would come in just as well. 

Still, as a Pepys pageant it is exceed- 
ingly pretty and well worth seeing. 
There were one or two characters, by 
the way, that struck me as needlessly 
untrue to history. There was Catherine 
of Braganza, for instance, beautifully 
played by Miss Athene Seyler, who is 
represented as being saddened to the 
point almost of death by Charles’s 
chronic infidelity. But was this so? 
History, or at any rate, Bishop Burnet, 
tells us that she very soon became 
completely hardened to the state of 
affairs. She made friends and confi- 
dantes of Charles’s mistresses, and 
engaged in “‘ wild frolics’’ on her own 
account. So far from dying, she survived 
him by a good many years, and lived to 
see all her personal wrongs avenged by 
William of Orange’s arrival. 

Then there is that curious and popular 
fallacy regarding Pepys himself, who is 
represented by Mr. Sass as a pompous 
old gentleman. Whereas Pepys at the 
time of the play, which coincides with 
the earlier part of the diary, was a young 
man not yet out of his twenties! Mr. 


Parker is, of course, not alone in his 
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idea that Pepys was an old man at this THE LATE LEWIS WALLER. 

time. I daresay the mistake is largely There is little doubt that we lost 
due to the fact of the diarist being something far more than our most 
married, and showing, as he so per- popular romantic actor in Lewis Waller. 
sistently does, the possession of an old If it had not been for circumstances— 
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head on young shoulders. For the rest, partly his own temperament, with its 


a very gallant show that “ pleased me fund of common-sense and high spirits, 
mightily ” ! partly the eternal pressure of a popular 
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reputation and the business necessity 
for fulfillmg it—Lewis Waller might 
have been, one cannot help feeling, a 
greater actor than he gave himself the 
chance of becoming. Both his Brutus 
and his Henry V.the latter especially in 
that noble prayer, ‘“‘ Oh, God of Battles” 
—touched points of genuinely tragic 
sublimity. Of course his D’Artagnan 
will remain an unrivalled tradition of 
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It must be confessed, too, that Lewis 
Waller never seemed to take any pains 
to counteract this popular preference. 
Perhaps the business man was too strong 
in him. There was just that difference 
between him and Macready, who was 
probably no better equipped in art. The 
chief dread that haunted Macready to 
the end of his days was that Hamlet 
should be forgotten in Claude Melnotte; 


THE LATE MR. LEWIS WALLER STANDING ON THE BASE OF THE NELSON MONUMENT, LIVERPOOL, 
MAKING HIS LAST APPEAL FOR RECRUITS A FEW DAYS BEFORE HIS DEATH 
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gaiety and “panache,” his splendid 
elocution in sheer rhetoric will be richly 
remembered. But the fact remains that 
he seemed destined, in later years at 
any rate, to spend half his time playing 
merely flamboyant parts like Beaucaire, 
Robin Hood, Don César and Ruy Blas, 
and lovers and adventurers in trashy 
modern comedies, just because those 
troops of “ Wallerites’’ in pit and 
gallery claimed him as a romantic actor. 


that instead of going down to posterity 
as “the great tragedian ”’ he should be 
classed as ‘‘ a romantic actor.” 

There was, by the way, one side of 
Lewis Waller’s art that it is well to recall. 
This was the peculiar grace and natural- 
ness of his performances in eighteenth 
century comedy. As we all know there 
is hardly any test of an actor’s technique 
more crucial than that of having to stand 
still in a bob-wig and ruffles. Many a 
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leading actor can make good in a dashing 
cloak-and-sword melodrama who looks 
a pitiable object when he has to stand in 
silk breeches holding a lace handkerchief. 
But Lewis Waller managed to look, and 
be, infinitely more natural in the red- 
heeled shoe than he did in our modern 
dress, which never showed him to 
advantage. It was, curiously enough, 
not that he was trained so. His early 
days with Toole can have given him 
not much experience in that direction, 
though both at the Strand and the 
Vaudeville and on tour with Modjeska 
he had some old-comedy opportunities 
later on. 

Altogether, bright and brilliant as it 
was, I have known few careers that seem 
to paint more surely to the need of 
endowed theatres than that of Lewis 
Waller. He was equipped for everything 
the stage could demand from tragedy 
to farce. Even as it was he made himself 
peculiarly a master of the technique of 
acting. What might he not have done 
if he had been relieved of that natural 
business temptation to play popular 
parts just because they are popular ? 


MATINEES AND Music-PLays. 


Perhaps one of the most hopeful of 
all the theatrical events of the month 
has been that the inevitable vogue of 
the matinée, daily and otherwise, has 
had very little effect for the bad, even 
from the point of view of popularity. 
It has only transferred the playgoing 
habit to the afternoon. From the artistic 
point of view, the taste of the matinée 
audience, being no longer a_ solely 
feminine affair, is proving very little 
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different from that of the after-dinner 
playgoer. If anything, the matinée- 
judgment is keener; the enthusiasm 
just as hearty, but more discriminating. 
We are beginning to find—as the 
Elizabethans did—that we can be just 
as jolly in the afternoon as at any other 
time of the day, if not more so. After 
all, if football matches go forward in the 
afternoon, why not that other “ play ”’ 
of the theatre. I was glad to find 
Mr. Patrick Kirwan, in a recent lecture 
of his, agreeing with me as to what the 
theatre has lost by forfeiting its old 
connection with open-air sport. Was 
not the old Globe itself constructed in 
the very model of a bear-pit—the actual 
name of which, by the way, we still keep 
in the “ pit ” of our modern playhouses ? 

On the lighter side, the chief event of 
the month has been the production of 
“ Tina ”’ at the Adelphi—a very beautiful 
spectacle, with pleasant Paul Rubens 
music, though rather a weak story, and 
some flashes of good acting, especially 
from Miss Phyllis Dare in the second-act 
finale. As always in this class of dro- 
duction, the book might be much wittier, 
but there is one chaimingly clever little 
song for Miss Dare and the ever-genial 
Mr. Berry—‘‘ Let me introduce you to 
my father.’ The new edition of 
“ Betty” at Daly’s, with Miss Gabrielle 
Ray and Mr. Lauri de Frece in it makes 
this musical-comedy idyll a finer piece 
of art than ever—and a real comedy. 
I know of nothing more charming on 
all our lyric stage than that little 
moment at the end of “ Betty’ when 
the two young people scamper up the 
stairs together ! 
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His mother referred to him as “Ahr 
Chawley,” his friends called him “ The 


Chancer,”’ he, himself, preferred to speak 


” 


of ‘‘ Chancing his arm.”” His outstanding 
characteristic was a pronounced dis- 
inclination to steady labour of any sort. 
The circumstances of his peculiar 
environment enabled him to secure a 
living of sorts without any active 
violation of his ingrained principles ; 
that is to say, when he had reached the 
age of twenty-four he had maintained 
himself for upwards of thirteen years 
and yet had never done a hard and 
honest day’s work in his life. 

He proposed to celebrate his twenty- 
fifth birthday by taking Miss Glorvina 
McQueen for a row on the Serpentine. 
In pursuit of this object he called at the 
residence of the lady (in a side street off 
the Newington Butts) in the early 
afternoon of a sunny day in August last. 
His advent hailed without 
enthusiasm. 

Miss Glory refused, without mincing 
words in the least, to accompany him. 
She answered his subdued knocking on 
the door. 


CHANCER 


BY OWEN 


MOORE 


“It’s you, is it?” 

“°Oo d’yer expect ? 
Mayor?” 

“ That’s enough of that. 
want ?”’ 

“Me!” The cool reception unsettled 
him. ‘Me?’ He tapped himself on 
the chest. ‘‘ Nothink!” 

“Well, yer’ve got it. 
‘op it.” 

“Ere,” he replied. “Cheese it! I 
don’t want none of your sauce. Wot’s 
ther matter with me an’ you on the 
Serpintine, s’afternoon, eh ? ” 

“Matter? ’’ she scoffed. ‘‘ Hoh! 
there’s nothink ther matter. Only I’d 
rather ‘ave a swim round the ole sink 
on ther soap-dish. Goon! ’Ook it!” 

He regarded the blistered brown paint 
of the slammed door with minute 
intentness. His hand half rose to the 
knocker, and dropped again to his side. 
The breath remaining in his lungs was 
expelled with a slight whistling noise. 

“S’truth!’ he murmured, and 
mopped his forehead with a gaudy hand- 
kerchief. His face wore a look of. 
astonishment. 
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Gone were the pleasant dreams of a 
lazy afternoon in the sunshine! The 
day’s fabric had been rudely rent by 
the sharpness of a woman’s tongue. He 
was in no humour for the company of 
men, and besides, since the war, most of 
his pals had joined the Forces or had 
been engulfed by the maelstrom of 
industrialism with its enticing prospect 
of high wages for poor and unskilled 
labour. 

For the first time in his life he was 
inclined to curse the bodily strength 
and skill that enabled him to wring a 
livelihood from the world by occasional 
displays in the ring. He wondered why 
his pals had not been gifted in some 
similar way. The members of the gang 
were a lot of duds anyway to rely on 
such things as race meetings, which could 
be stopped at any time. There was 
nothing for it but to go to work when 
a thing like that happened. They had 
nothing to fall back on but work. They 
relied too much on other people for 
their livings. When this war came, and 
the big blokes stopped racing, where 
were they? Poof! Gone! Like that ! 

But no outside man could stop him 
using his fists and earning money with 
them. He knew he wasn’t a champion, 
and never would be, but in his class he 
took a lot of beating, and he knew his 
class and wasn’t going to be tempted 
outside it. He could keep on for fifteen 
or twenty years, and then the sports 
would give him a benefit, and he could 
start a newspaper and tobacco shop. 
Why couldn't his pals have had some- 
thing like that to back them, and then 
they wouldn’t have taken the knock so 
easily ? 

Somewhat inconsequently he cursed 
the Reverend Walter Strand, who had 
found him (a_ badly-mauled boy of 
fourteen, thrashed for poaching on a 
bigger boy’s newspaper pitch) and had 
taken him into the social club, and 
taught him to use his fists, and to care 
for his body and physical strength, 
eschewing alcohol entirely, and using 
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tobacco only in the strictest moderation, 
then only when not in training. What was 
the use of doing that for him if this 
perishin’ war was going to come along 
and spoil everything? Why couldn’t 
Glory McQueen see things as he saw 
them? Those bloomin’ Pankhurst 
women had done a lot to spoil skirt 
these days—made ’em far too uppish. 
He wished Mrs. P. had been a man, 
when he would have made it his business 
(in a case like this) to have gone an’ 
knocked her block off. 

By the time he had reached the 
Elephant he was thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the whole cosmic scheme of things. 
In bis own words he was “ Fed up.” 
He stood on the pavement contemplating 
the lurid posters of a moving-picture 
palace. Movies ”’ in his own company 
were not much of a compensation for an 
afternoon with Glory McQueen. He 
surveyed his highly-polished boots, with 
the exaggerated blocked toes and sensa- 
tional uppers, somewhat moodily. <A 
tap on his shoulder attracted his atten- 
tion. He swung round to face a recruiting 
sergeant. 

“ How about it, son?” 

For a second Charlie looked ominous. 

“ How abaht wot ?”’ he asked. 

“ How about the Army?” 

“The Army’s all right without me.”’ 

“Tt would be better with you. Good 
pay, fine grub, plenty of sport, and a 
good separation allowance if you want 
it. Here, I'll tell you what you'll get 
exactly. Are you married ? ” 

The non-com. produced a_ printed 
scale of pay and separation allowances. 

“Lumme! Do I look it, General ? ”’ 
There was a saving strain of humour in 
Lunt’s composition. 

“You look fine, son. I can only 
suggest the improvement of a uniform.”’ 

“Gam! ’Ere, cully, listen. Ther 
Government seys they want men, don’t 
they ?”’ 

The recruiting sergeant agreed. 

“ Well, now then, I’ll tell you. They 
don’t. They’ve got all they want, an’ 
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that’s a fac’. I see a pal of mine what’s 
just come back yesterday. ’E’s got to 
do ’is little bit of ’oppin’ abart wiv domes 
of silence in future, ’cos ’e’s ’ad both ’is 
runners orf below ther knee. ’E seys 
ter me, ’e seys: ‘Chawley,’ ’e seys, 
‘T'll give yer a tip wot might come in 
‘andy for yer, If yer goes out there,’ 
’e seys, ‘ yer’ll find it an advantage ter 
tike yer ole trench wiv yer, ’cos there’s 
no more room fer any other joints in 
wot they’ve got.’ ”’ 

“ They’re digging a lot more for the 
k’nuts,” answered the sergeant. ‘‘ I’m 
offering you first chance in one of the 
latest. All modern improvements, hot 
and cold water laid on, no ten o’clock 
closing, electric bells, and an early- 
morning cup of tea for those as likes it.”’ 

“Hoh!” said Lunt. “Hoh!” And 
paused to think of a suitable retort. 
“An’ orl ther German shells is fitted with 
eight-ounce sparrin’ mitts, so’s they 
won't ‘urt yer, I suppose ? ”’ 

The sergeant grinned. ‘“‘ They did 
think about it, and then Lord Kitchener 
came to the conclusion that if one of ‘em 
hit you you'd be too insulted to argue 
about it, so they’ve decided not to do 
anything—as yet. Now come on, son, 
a plain answer to a straight question. 
Why arn’t you in khaki?” 

“Me?” parried Lunt, playing for 
time, and thinking hard. 

“Yes, you.” 

“Why,” answered the fighter, and 
his eye twitched slightly, “ ’cos there's 
a wore on, of course!” 

‘““And what?’ gulped the sergeant, 
“and how about if the Germans came 
over here.” 

Lunt slowly depressed his eyelid. 
‘“Ah abaht joinin’ for Foreign Service, 
then ?’”’ he asked. 

The sergeant choked down a lump in 
his throat, turned on his heel, and strode 
down the street, cursing the backboneless 
methods of recruiting politicians who 
preferred undignified poster appeals and 
votes to conscription and an Army 
worthy of the Empire. 
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Lunt paid his sixpence at the box- 
office, and spent his afternoon in the 
picture-palace. During the following 
few months he carried on a desultory 
warfare with Glory, and found that, 
with the departure of more and more 
sportsmen for the Front, he was 
becoming increasingly short of patrons 
who would pay to see him in the ring, 
and also of opponents. Purses dropped 
in size, and fights grew fewer. So serious 
did the situation become, in fact, that 
he was driven to a consideration of ways 
and means. It was a new experience. 
He felt very much like a large-sized 
trout swimming round and round in a 
half-emptied bucket. 

At his last fight, two months before, 
a lance-corporal in the R.F.A., back 
for five days’ leave, and hardened by 
months of hard living and working in 
in the open, had given him an awful 
thrashing, had “ handed him his sleeping 
draught’ half-way through the tenth 
round, and had taken the big end of the 
purse himself. The loser’s end, after 
expenses had been paid, amounted to 
just over eight pounds, And there was 
no sign of another fight visible on the 
horizon. Something, it will be gathered, 
had to be done, and done pretty 
quickly. 

The something at last developed itself 
into the offer of a job in the packing-room 
of a firm of publishers. At its best a 
publishing job cannot be called gentle. 
The constant rushing for trains, the 
elbowing out of other publishers’ carts 
and motor-vans in the street, and on 
the loading platforms, the throwing 
about of great bales of books and 
papers, the unnatural hours in which the 
work is done, all attract a toughened 
class of labour whose chief qualification 
for the work is an amount of quick 
physical energy, and a desire not to be 
‘bested’ by the next man. 

Charles Lunt got work, then, at a 
weekly remuneration of thirty shillings, 
as a packer in the publishing warehouse 
of Broadstep, Smith and Co., Ltd. 
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It was concurrently with his employ- 
ment in this house that the seal was set 
for all time on Lunt’s fame as a 
“chancer.”” The regular hours and the 
strenuous work by no means appealed 
to his sense of the fitness of things. For 
a month he bore his cross in silence, 
and then, as he became more familiar 
with the work of the warehouse, and 
got to know his fellow packers the 
publisher and his assistants, a desire to 
“chance his arm” became uppermost. 
The war still continued, and he was 
disinclined to risk his employment ; 
but surely, he argued, there should be 
some means whereby the hardness of 
his lot could be alleviated ? » An inspira- 
tion came to him one day as a recruiting 
band went bravely down the street, 
and the martial strains drifted in to the 
toiling men. He put down his packing 
tool, and crossed over to the foreman. 

“ T’m thinking about joinin’,”’ he said. 

“Hooray!” said the foreman. 
Good 
luck to you! When are you going?” 

Now,’ answered Lunt. 

His superior looked a bit disgusted. 
“What! Right away?” he asked. 

“No time like the present,” said 
Lunt. And spat on his hands. 

The band passed just before noon, 
and it was almost knocking-off time in 
the afternoon when the patriot returned. 

“How did you get on?” he was 
asked. 

He tried to look disappointed. 
“Thumbs down,” he said. 

“What’s the trouble ? ”’ 

“ Flat feet,’ replied Lunt, tersely. 

“Lumme!”’ said the foreman. ‘An’ 
you've lost an afternoon !”’ 

It was almost a week later when the 
band passed again. 

Lunt threw up his head ostentatiously. 
“Hear that?” he asked. ‘I can’t 
stand it. I’m gunna chance it again.”’ 

“ Bravo!”’ said the men around. 

The foreman received the decision in 
silence for a moment, and then tried to 
put a brave face on the matter. *‘ Well, 
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better luck, mate,” he said. ‘‘ There’s 
nothing like being determined. When 
are you going 

““ Now,” answered Lunt. 

“I suppose you couldn’t wait. till 
ter-night ? ” 

“Might as well go while me blood’s 
up. 

“All right. Well, let us know how 
you go on.” 

Lunt returned about ten minutes 
before work for the day was over. 

“Get in?” they asked him. 

He shook his head. “ No. 
me on me flat feet again.” 

With an effort the foreman suppressed 
his feelings on the matter. ‘“‘ I suppose 
you'll be satisfied now. You've ’ad two 
goes, and that shows willin’, anyhow.” 

“We all ought ter do our bit,” replied 
Lunt, unctuously. 

“You don’t want ws to do your bit 
for yer, do yer? You’ve ’ad two after- 
noons off already.”’ 

The band had been reinforced a few 
days later. The strains of ‘‘ Tipperary ” 
came in to the busy warehouse. Lunt 
cocked his ears. . . . and went on with 
his work. His mates eyed him curiously. 
The foreman watched him through the 
glass window of the little office where he 
kept the time-books. As the pugilist 
made no sign, he left the office, and 
walked across the floor, stopping opposite 
the bench whereon Lunt was bundling 
piles of newspapers. 

“What !”’ he cried, in facetious amaze. 
“Ain’t yer goin’ ter join, Chawley ?” 

“T wasn’t,” said Chawley, “ but I 
will.” 

“Yer won't. Wot’s ther use? They 
wouldn’t ‘ave yer twice.” 

‘“T don’t want ’em to. One would be 
enough fer yours truly. The boss said 
no man was to be stopped from joinin’ 
if ’e wanted to. See ?”’ 

“Qh, ah!’ answered the foreman. 
“When yer goin’ ?”’ 

““Now,”’ replied Lunt. 
cap and went. 

His superior went into the office, put 
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his head on his hands, and spent some 
time in hard thinking. He was inclined 
to report the whole matter to the 
publisher himself. At last, however, he 
decided to wait, and hear how his 
workman got on at the third time of 
asking. Lunt returned at what might 
almost be called his usual time. 

His boss met him almost before he 
had got into the place. 

““How abart it ?”’ he greeted. 

“Flat feet,’ replied Lunt, walking 
across to his bench, just in time to wash 
his hands before leaving. 

t The foreman carried his first intention 
into effect. He went into the publisher’s 
private office, and told the whole story. 

“What !”’ exclaimed that gentleman. 

“It’s gospel,’ answered his assistant. 

“Is he kidding us, Bill?” 

“Don’t ask me!”’ 

“Who the deuce should I ask then ? 
You're in charge, arn’t you?” 

Bill wiped his face with the corner of 
his apron. He felt he was being unjustly 
treated. 

“You told me I was to let any one of 
‘em go as wanted to,” he defended. 

“Of course I did. How do you think 
we could carry on our business here if 
there were not more men with good 
stuffing inside them to go out and fight 

-for us? Besides labour’s hard enough 

to get these days without our having 
any trouble with the men. I don't 
want you to let them kid you, all the 
same. Let me know if he tries it on 
you again.”’ 

For some days the work went on 
without trouble. And then the band 
passed along the street. 

Lunt crossed to his boss. 
said. don’t——” 

‘““T suppose you’re goin’ ter tell me 
yer cawn’t stand it, is that it ?”’ 

“Tt’s you for reading a_bloke’s 
thoughts,” said Lunt, admiringly. 

“Wangles,” corrected the foreman. 
“Do you want ter go right away ?”’ 

“Strike while the ole iron’s ’ot, is 
my motter,” said the packer. “See the 
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ole flags they was a-wavin’, did yer ? 
Don’t it make even an ole war-’orse 
like you want ter join? Nice ’ot bran- 
mash er two, an’ a rub down ud make 
even an ole bloke like you nearly human 
again. Blimee!” 

It was a quarter to six when he 
returned. 

“Flat feet ?’’ asked his boss, meeting 
him by the door. 

“Flatter than a week-old pint of 
fours,’’ answered the pugilist. ‘‘ The 
bloke there, ’e said as I ought ter wear 
foolscap envelopes instead of boots.” 

“Ah, well! ther Guv’nor wants ter 
see you. ’E’s bin doin’ a bit of 
telephonin’ to ther recruitin’ offices after 
you. Seems ter me as your number’s 
gone up with a click. Go on, ’op in. 
waitin’.” 

Lunt drew a long breath. “ Lumme! 
I ’ope ’e ain’t bin telephonin’ ter the ole 
pictures,” he murmured, under his 
breath. ‘’Relse ’e’s got me like takin’ 
the bottle orf of a month-old baby.” 

He tapped at the door and shambled 
in. The typist looked up curiously. 

That’ll do, Miss Robinson,” said the 
publisher. He had no desire to handicap 
his language by the presence of a girl. 
She went out. 

Lunt screwed his cap up tightly in his 
hands, coughed nervously, and stood 
to attention. His employer glanced at 
him from under shrewd bushy brows. 
‘““ What’s the game, Charlie ? ”’ 

““Game, sir?” 

“What’s this damn enlisting stunt 
you're putting across us ?”’ 

“ Tryin’ ter do me bit, sir, that’s all.”’ 

“Andit’s enough to go on with! You're 
kidding us, Charlie.” 

“ S’truth, sir, I wouldn’t.” 

‘No, you wouldn’t if we didn’t let 
you. Now then, come on, let’s have the 
whole story. What’s it about ?” 

“ Tried ter join the Army, an’ they 
won’t ’ave me, sir. There’s no stunt.” 

“You tried to join three times, didn’t 
you?” 

The culprit nodded. 


“And three times—before this after- 
noon—they wouldn’t have you because 
you'd got flat feet 

“ That’s right.” 

Lunt felt that his employer was a 
man of intuitive understanding, qualify- 
ing the thought with the proviso that 
he was also a bit of a “ kite.” 

“What did you want to go and waste 
time again this afternoon for ?” 

““ I—I thought there might be a better 
chawnce if I—if I tried ter join ther... . 
Navy, sir.” 

A lump rose in the publisher’s throat. 
He gulped it down, and almost brought 
tears to his eyes with the effort. 

To hide his confusion he lighted a 
cigarette. Lunt had “ chanced his arm ”’ 
with success. 

“Now, look here, Charlie,’ said the 
employer. ‘I’m not going to inquire 
too closely into what has been. I hear 
that you are doing your work quite 
satisfactorily so far as it goes. There’s 
a regular job here for you if you like to 
keep it. That’s all. Now, get out, 
and don’t let’s have any more ‘try 
on’s.’””’ 

Lunt hid a grin behind his hand, and 
left the office. 

That night he waited outside the 
laundry where Glory was employed as a 
fine ironer. She greeted him _per- 
functorily. 

“Cheer ho!”’ he said. 

“Cheer ho yourself.” 

“°Ere, give us a chawnst. It’s a 
straight deal, mate. Thumbs up.” 

“Wot is it?” 

“Well, now, it’s like this ’ere.’”’ He 
fell into step alongside. “ S’truth, Glory, 
there ain’t another bit of stuff like yer— 
not anywhere. I’d do anything fer you, 
I would straight.” 

“ That’s orl right,” she broke in. ‘‘ Go 
an’ drahn yerself, then, an’ show us as 

yer mean it.”’ 

“Tve got a regular job. The boss 
tole me so ’isself, ternight.” 

“ Wot abaht it ?” 

“TI was thinkin’ as ’ow a little ’ouse, 
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with jus’ me an’ you in it 
chawnst it, that’s my motter.” 


“Get aht!” she retorted. ‘‘ Corporal 


Thompson—’im as swung it acrost yer— 
’e’d come back an’ eat yer up, ’e would.”’. 

“T’ve done with scrappin’,” he told 
her. ‘ You’ve allers wanted me ter give’ 
it up, an’ get a job. Well, I’ve done it,. 
an’ I’ve done it fer you.”’ 

He was following his favourite pastime 
again it will be perceived. 

She was perceptibly softened, but the. 
feminine desire to be wanted was still 
uppermost. 

“Wot ! Given it up when you've ’ad.- 
a bashin’ like ? ” 

“"Im! Bash me? I’d watch ’im do 
it agin.” 

“Show us as he cawn’t, an’ then 
come an’ tell us abaht ther ole job yer’ve 

ot.” 

“°E’s in the Army,” pleaded Chawley. 

“Weil,” she said, “‘ Chawnst it.’ 
That’s yer motter, ain’t it?” 

“Wot d’yer mean ?” 

She sniffed. ‘‘ Wot I seys.”’ 

“Tt’ll mean givin’ up ther job.” 

“An’ chawnst that too. Go an’ give 
Thompson a bashin’, an’ then yer’il see.”’ 

“ Straight ? 

“Thumbs up.” 

He “chanced his arm” at _ the 
recruiting office on the following day.: 
There is little need for us to inquire too 
closely as to why he was not rejected for 
the alleged flat feet. In point of strict 
fact he was welcomed with open arms. 

The flashy boots, the peg-top trousers,- 
the pointed, closely-buttoned waistcoat, 
the voluminous coat, the great-brimmed. 
cap, and the scarf were all abandoned. 
for the simple dignity of the well-fitting: 
khaki uniform of the Royal Field 
Artillery. 

He was most particular as to the 
regiment he was joining. “I’ve got an. 
ole pal in there as I’m mos’ perticlar 
about lookin’ up,” he told the sergeant. 
“T’ve got a message fer ‘im... . It’s a. 
thick ear.”’ 

“You'll find him there, all right,” 
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‘said the non-com. “ Give him an extra 
sone for me, whoever he is.” 

“Right!” said the ‘“‘chancer”’ grimly. 

Chance, his life-long friend, put him 
in the same battery as_ Sergeant 
Thompson—promoted on the  field— 
before he had been in France three 
months. He sported one stripe himself 
by that time. His popularity with both 
his officers and his comrades was great, 
not without reason, for he was a clean, 
hard worker, not overmuch given to 
grumbling, and a rattling good sports- 
man. Army discipline had supplied the 
one great weakness in his character. 
The quick promotion had fired his 
ambition. He wrote to Glory in glowing, 
if ungrammatical, terms. 

“Talk about a regular job,” he said. 
“This for me. I’ve only one fault to 
find with the Army, and that’s that I 
didn’t join it sooner. How do you fancy 


yourself as Mrs. Sergeant Lunt, at the 
annual hop, hobnobbing with the officers’ 


little bits of ‘chase me Charlie’s’? I 
chanced my arm in joining, and it’s come 
out O.K., as it always does. My old pal 
Corporal Thompson is here (I havn’t had 
a chance to put it across him yet) and 
he’s been made Sergeant—that shows 
you how it’s done. We've arranged a 
rare old dust-up when we go back to 
our billets. The lads are a fine sporting 
lot, and we’ve got some very hot stuff 
here, but they’re giving us the big 
contest. I’m frightened to death the 
Germans will get him before it comes 
off. I nearly keep him in my pocket 
to be sure they don’t. Send me some 
warm socks, and some cigarettes. It’s 
thumbs up !”’ 

In the course of time a heart-warming 
epistle reached him from Glory. He 
received his cigarettes and socks, and 
news which had to do with the stocking 
of a certain bottom drawer’ which 
sent him into ecstasies of delight. 

A cruel fate almost robbed him of his 
heart’s desire at the last moment. The 
Allied artillery had hammered away for 
weeks at the steel and concrete trenches 
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of the enemy. At last the forward rush 
was undertaken. The dazed Germans 
were swept back and out. The line 
wavered but remained unbroken. The 
British artillery was moved up, and the 
shells were spat out until the guns were 
almost too hot to handle. 

The counter attack came before they 
had time to consolidate the stormed 
positions, and the British, in their turn, 
were forced back by the sheer weight of 
numbers. The desperate fighting went 
on for days. The positions passed from 
hand to hand almost like shuttlecocks. 
The only thing of steadiness at all was 
the official report which read without 
variation : “ On other parts of our Front 
there is nothing of interest to report. 
Desultory shelling took place at certain 
points.” 

Lunt found himself late in the after- 
noon, in the centre of a shell-swept area, 
crouching behind a_ slight mound. 
Sergeant Thompson, stunned but other- 
wise unhurt by the concussion of a heavy 
shell, lay beside him. Had Lunt 
remained cool he would have realised 
that safety lay in staying where he was 
until night and darkness fell. The 
British trenches lay between himself and 
the enemy; there was no chance of 
their being taken prisoners. But the 
bursting shells, and the bullets pinging 
all round him caused him to lose his 
head. He hoisted his comrade to his 
back and, crouching low, made a wild 
dash for safety. The Gods evidently 


have a liking for this sort of thing, for 


the fact remains that they both won 
through unhurt. Lunt got a tremendous 
lecture from his Captain—who had seen 
the whole performance—and, at a later 
date, he also got the Distinguished 
Conduct Medal. So that was all right ! 
But on the field of action men do not 
bother overmuch about this sort of 
thing. The Captain was more concerned 
at the time with the possible loss of two 
good men. 

“What made you do it, you damn 
fool?’ he queried. ‘‘ Why the devil 
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didn’t you wait where you were until 
dark? Then you could have wheeled 
a perambulator across in safety.” 

Lunt grinned sheepishly : ‘“ I chawnst 
me arm,” he explained. ‘And, besides, 
I didn’t want ter lose this bloke. I’m 
goin’ ter give ‘im a thick ear when ’e’s 
got a bit of time ter spare, beggin’ yer 
pardon, sir.” 

“Get out of it, you fool!” said the 
Captain. ‘By the way, Lunt ?” 

“Did you say you had a bit of a 
scrap on ?”’ 

““When we go back to billets, sir! ”’ 

“Ah! Very good. Er—Lunt.” 

“You might let me know when it’s 
on, will you?” 

“Very good, sir.”’ 

And the corporal saluted and departed 
gravely. 

One would have thought that, if only 
in sheer gratitude, Sergeant Thompson 
would have fought something less fiercely 
than he did when the long threatened 
match at last took place. The 
tournament was held in a badly-shattered 
barn, some four miles behind the firing 
line. Sputtering naptha lamps cast a 
weird light over the scene, illuminating 
the faces and the mud-stained uniforms 
of the soldiery. A few officers sat in 
the place of honour on upturned packing 
cases. <A thin, ascetic-faced medico had 
snatched an hour from his busy first-aid 
hospital to act as referee. He had been 
the winner of the Public School Middle- 
weights in his day. The smoke from 
pipes and cigarettes drifted through the 
holes in the walls and the roof up to the 
clear star-spangled sky. Two or three 
minor contests opened the proceedings. 
m A stoutish sergeant, with a voice like a 
foghorn, acted as ring manager and 
announcer. 

A buzz of applause ran round as the 
principals in the big contest ducked 
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through the ropes. They had improvised 

shorts in some miraculous fashion. The 
gloves had come through in a batch 
from the sporting readers of a big news- 
paper. An empty petrol can, beaten 
with a spanner, served as gong, and: 
“Seconds out of the ring,” roared the 
manager. T-i-m-e, you lads !”’ 

Certain amateur photographs of the 
event reached the illustrated papers, 
and drew forth letters from curious 
people who argued that the British 
devotion to sport tended to give a bad 
impression of our seriousness to our 
Allies. 

Perhaps the fight can best be described 
in Lunt’s own words—from a letter to 
Glory, to be correct. 

“JT thought I was in for another 
doing,” he said. “ He’s got a hit in both 
fists that’s more like a kick from an 
artillery mule than anything else. I 
went in and mixed it first, and he hit 
me round and round the ring. Then I 
kept him off, and tried to wear him 
down. I’m the best boxer, but he’s 
stronger. And he hammered me. I 
kept on punching him on the nose, 
trying to shut his eyes, but he twigged 
that and kept out of reach. In the 
twelfth I got it that it was only a 
‘ put-me-in-my-little-cot ’ punch that I 
could get him with. I let him punch me 
to the ropes as if I was all out. He 
stood in front of me and dropped his 
arms, wondering where he would put it 
in. I slipped a bit lower, and he bent 
his head. Then I jumped out and let 
him have it. Right, left, right! Biff! 
I chanced me arm, like. And he took 
it. So that’s all right! And in a little 
while the British Army is going to put 
his nibs the Kaiser in the ring in Berlin, 
and he'll get it put across him. He’s 
been chancing his arm a bit too much, 
and we're fed up with him. You see, 
the secret is: He don’t know how to 
do it! we’re going to learn him.” 
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HUNTING THE GIPSY 


BY JOHN BEER 


Ir is a very cold day, very cold even for 
Moscow. The dismal winter sun sheds 
a coppery light over the frozen lake on 
the shores of which the Muscovites, 
covered from head to foot in furs, are 
now gathered in their thousands. The 
Governor-General is there. The sur- 
rounding streets are crowded with sleighs 
of all sizes and shapes, horses and drivers 
doomed there to await, during hours in 
the bitterly cold wind, the end of the 
sports that have brought this crowd 
together. 

It isa racing day. The course is swept 
free from snow, and follows the wooded 
shores with red-painted railings on each 
side. On one side is a stand with 


seating room for several thousand people, 
and a special box with tent hangings 
for the Governor-General, surmounted 
by the Imperial eagle in gold. 


In front 
of this box, lower down, you see the 
prizes, consisting of gold and silver cups, 
vases, and ornamental pieces, all in 
Russian style and taste. 

A bell rings ; the course is cleared by 
mounted gendarmes; and now the 
competitors in due order take their 
places in front of the stand, but not 
side by side, as they always start from 
opposite sides of the course, with heads 
also turned in opposite directions. The 
usual racecourse hum and noise of the 
betting men are heard, and increase in 
volume as the bell rings the second time. 
They are off! and the fascination of rapid 
motion, open air, and strenuous exertion 
throws its spell over the assembly, high 
and low, for trotting is certainly the most 
fashionable and beloved sport in Russia. 
You cannot recognise people just yet ; 
the great fur collars are raised, and reach 
over the fur caps, leaving only red-tipped 
noses beneath which appear _never- 
missing cigarettes. The ladies’ heads 
are almost entirely covered by woollen 
wraps ; so here again you can only guess 
who is who. To a stranger not investing 


his money in backing his opinion as to 
winners the game might seem monotonous 
enough, as the horses do not finish side 
by side, but in the way they started. 
Yet the Russians think differently. 

Single horses are pitted against each 
other, drawing light little sleighs, in 
which the driver is seated very low down 
and far away from the horse, owing to 
the long shafts, intended to give the 
horse perfect freedom of action. A whip 
is not used, but on the reins are metal 
buckles over the quarters, which are 
employed instead, and almost all horses 
run without blinkers. 

Sometimes a horse is attached to the 
sleigh on one side of the trotter, who is 
between the shafts ; he is the pacemaker, 
and gallops the whole course, whereas, 
it need not be said, the trotter must not 
break. Then follow pair horses, and 
lastly troikas with three horses, some- 
times four, abreast. Troikas are very 
barbarously gaudy and clumsy things to 
look at, but exceedingly comfortable all 
the same. 

The great event of the day, however, 
was a race between a horse called Loutch, 
a dark brown, and another, a grey of 
nearly equal fame. The owner of Loutch 
was a millionaire who devoted himself to 
breeding and racing trotters, and his 
spacious town house contained, besides 
the usual cups and trophies of races won, 
a number of bronzes, portraits of his 
favourites, by the famous sculptor 
Lanceret, whose Russian groups were 
much admired here by connoisseurs at 
the French Exhibition at Earl’s Court 
some years ago. 

Before the race there was a rush down 
on the ice to view the famous crack that 
had beaten all comers. Good judges 
were highly pleased, and discussed his 
many points with extraordinary gusto. 
I could only see a coarse heavy head 
joined to a muscular heap of ugliness ; 
but then I was at the time an ignoramus 
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as regards the points of the Russian 
trotter. 

Large sums were now staked; the 
hubbub in the ring and also among the 
non-paying crowd on the bridge, over- 
looking the course, grew in intensity, and 
so the bell rang; the steel-shod, heavy 
hoofs scoop into the crisp, unyielding ice 
with tremendous force, throwing huge 
pieces of it high up in the sky, the 
steaming breath resembles a fleeting 
cloud enveloping head and shoulders, the 
flapping mane and forelock look like 
torn sails in a storm. The rich long tail 
is carried majestically high. Several 
times the two came past the stand. At 
the last round the general excitement 
grew intense, and as Loutch at last 
passed the post a few seconds before his 
rival a hurricane of applause arose from 
near and far. 

I was very pleased to have witnessed 
such a good race, but did not suspect 
that I should presently get to know both 
Loutch and his owner a great deal better. 
In the refreshment-room where I secured 
a seat near a stove, I had a good 


leading sportsmen of Moscow at close 
quarters, and noticed that some, the 
majority, looked highly pleased ; others 
much less so—a very good index to which 
of them had backed the winner. I 
particularly observed two men _ who 
scarcely joined in the universal cheering 
as the owner of Loutch entered the 
room and invited the whole assembly 
to drink the horse’s health in unlimited 
champagne, as is the good old Russian 
fashion ; their scowling looks and ill- 
concealed irritation showed too plainly 
that they wished the result of the race 
had been different. 

As the bell rang again everyone 
resumed his seat outside, but I remained 
indoors to thaw up a little more. It 
was then I could not help overhearing 
part of the whispered conversation 
between these two men, of which one 
was the trainer of the grey, the other a 
gipsy of very unprepossessing appearance. 
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opportunity of seeing a number of the . 


The substance of the stray words that 
fell on my disinterested ears—words 
to which subsequent events gave a 
peculiar meaning — was that Loutch 
would without fail win all next year’s 
races of any value if nothing untoward 
happened to him—all the more deplor- 
able as the trainer had a horse under 
his care that could not be beaten by 
any other animal in the country. The 
two hastily finished their drinks and 
their murmured conference. As they 
left I noticed that a bundle of bank-notes 
passed from the trainer’s pocket into 
the gipsy’s ready hand, and they then 
joined the others on the stand. 

It was in the following spring, while 
engaged on a portrait of Loutch—for 
an album just then about to be published 
with portraits of the foremost Russian 
trotters from the time of the Empress 
Catherine—that I made the acquaintance 
of his owner, and accepted an invitation 
to spend a few weeks of the summer at 
his country seat, for the purpose of 
painting some of his favourite horses. 

Soon after arriving I asked to be shown 
through the vast stables, situated close 
to the manor house, and as my host, the 
trainer, and I approached the entrance 
in one of the wings I noticed a white 
cloud of dust, and heard the thunder of 
horses’ feet approaching us from the 
river-side. A great number of mares 
and foals came in sight, chased by two 
mounted country youths, who cracked 
their long whips from behind, setting 
the whole crowd of horses in a mad 
gallop, and scattering pigs, ducks, and 
fowls in all directions. This extra- 
ordinary treatment of valuable brood 
mares and foals evidently did not 
displease their proprietor, as he smiled 
complacently and observed to me, 
“Russia is a grand country when you 
get to know it.” 

The estate was on the famous black 
soil territory, where the crops are always 
incredibly bountiful and the vast expanse 
of flat fertile plains seems the most 
natural home and cradle of the horse. 
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It caused me no surprise when one day 
the manager told me that, altogether, 
the number of horses on the estate was 
about five hundred, some, of course, used 
for agricultural purposes and general 
work. 

A few steps from the mansion house 
lay the extensive stables which housed 
the trotters, as well as hacks and carriage 
horses, hunters, and others of every 
description, numbering in all about two 
hundred. Where the rest of the horses 
were kept I never found out, nor did I 
care, as I had here the cream of the 
cream. Some were English thorough- 
breds, some Arabs, some a particularly 
useful breed of the Caucasian, and some 
stallions and brood mares of the 
celebrated Orloff blood. In the centre 
of the stables was a circular arena where 
horses were exercised in winter or led 
out to be shown to visitors. 

One day, sitting painting in this arena 
under my sketching umbrella, covered 
with a mosquito net trailing down on the 
ground as a protection against the flies, 
I could no longer endure the sight of 
the sufferings of the noble animal in 
front of me, jumping, kicking, and 
screaming with pain as the countless flies 
insisted upon their pound of flesh. 
(They had served me in the same way 
till I got that net.) 

‘Take Loutch back to the stable, 
Iwan,” I said to the handsome old man 
who had with great difficulty held him 
some time with his itching, fly-bitten 
hands. His grateful looks described only 
too plainly what he had so patiently 
endured. Just then the central doors 
opened, and the always noisy but 
thoroughly good-hearted and _ simple- 
mannered squire entered, followed by 
the ladies of the household, dressed in 
gorgeous Russian costumes (all colours), 
looking wonderfully fresh and cool under 
their parasols in the glaring shine and 
heat out of doors. 

Besides my host’s brother, a very stout 
and jovial person, the party included 
two officers of the Imperial Horse Guards 
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—brothers—dressed coolly in white linen 
coats and white caps—a very elegant 
and smart uniform for the summer. They 
had just arrived from Petrograd and 
were owners of a neighbouring estate. 
Tables and chairs were brought in, with 
champagne likewise, and then the 
“cracks ’’ were trotted out and made 
to show off to best advantage. 

“Oh,” said the hostess, looking at 
my easel, “that is Loutch, the horse 
you were sketching as we came in; but 
how can you work at all in this terrible 
heat and with such restive models ? ” 

“Well, you see, Mary Nikolaevna,” 
I replied, ‘it is just exactly what I 
cannot do. What with your hot six- 
course suppers at eleven at night, and 
blind man’s buff and other games up to 
two or three in the morning, I cannot 
begin my work as the sun rises, and must 
suffer for it all afterwards. However I 
have struck work for to-day.” 

“Then,” she said, ‘‘as soon as it is 
a bit cooler we will all take a ride, and 
I will show you a real gipsy camp in the 
neighbourhood.” 

This proposal was unanimously 
acclaimed ; but in any case the excursion 
would have taken place, as no one ever 
dreamed of opposing any of the whims 
of this very imperious chatelaine. 

We were truly in the country—no 
towns within any number of miles, no 
neighbours to speak of, hardly any 
passable roads, only endless woods, a 
romantic river without boats or traffic 
of any kind; it all seemed a waste of 
beautiful scenery for want of human 
interest and activity. 

After tea on the verandah facing the 
beautiful park, with its lawn and 
gloriously grouped old trees, we all made 
ready for the expedition, and the horses 
were led up to the front steps. 

As we stood on the lordly terrace 
looking down on the winding river at 
our feet the squire pointed to the heights 
in front of us on the other shore, and 
said that on the summit of the farthest 
plateau was the ancient high road to 
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gipsy camp somewhere about there. 
Being the only toreigner present, I 


they would be quartered near to some 
village or other. They all smiled at this 
remark, explaining that the Russian 
peasants would see that the wanderers 
did not encamp too near their abodes, 
for reasons of their own. So my surmise 
proved all wrong. 

Squire Nikoshka—a name affection- 
ately used by the squire’s wife for 
Nicholas—led the way, and we were 
towed across the river on a ferry to the 
other shore, where a path led through 
the beautifully wooded slopes up to the 
Kieff road. Here we soon found the 
camp, with wagons, tents, circling blue 
smoke, dirty black-haired children, and 
all the familiar appurtenances of gipsies 
at home; but, unlike camps of their 
brotherhood in England, there was a 
seemingly endless stretch of uncultivated 
wild woodland scenery as a background. 

As we neared the camp Mary Niko- 
laevna—whom I knew to be absurdly 
superstitious, as I had seen her turn 
deadly pale because a hare crossed her 
path in an afternoon ride—seemed to 
hesitate and wished to turn back. 

“IT am positive some old crony will 
insist on telling me my fortune, and I so 
dread any prediction of evil to come. 
I should never get it out of my mind,” 
she said. 

Sure enough the old Sibyl was there, 
and to the front at once. She got hold 
of Mary Nikolaevna’s trembling hand, 
said her prophecy, and pocketed her 
coin; but, judging from my hostess’s 
happy smile when the ordeal was over, 
the old woman had known better than 
to scare her timid soul with evil 
predictions. 

I had been sitting in the saddle, 
sketching, for some time during this 
episode before the band was aware of 
my doings; but the moment two very 
beautiful girls saw what I was about 
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Kieff—one of the oldest roads in Russia 
—and that we should no doubt find the 


innocently observed that most likely 
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they hastened inside a tent, only to 
reappear doffed in some gayer coloured 
ribbons and other female adornments 
than I had noticed before. As if a bit 
of lead pencil could do justice to any 
colour, least of all that bloom on their 
youthful cheeks, that amber tint with 
the healthful rosy under -current of 
Oriental blood, those ultramarine blues 
on the jet black, waving hair, the coral 
beads round those healthy, well-formed 
necks! No, no, all that needs a well- 
furnished pallet and is too good for mere 
black and white. 

With this exception no one of this 
roving tribe seemed in the least concerned 
about our presence, the chieftain speaking 
to our Croesus in the way one king would 
to another, his guest. But he was not 
above accepting as a just tribute to his 
dignified position some coin of the 
realm, and indeed rather expected it at 
parting. 

Out of such straggling companies are 
recruited those gipsy bands justly so 
famous throughout Russia for their 
singing and dancing. The Russians will 
never tire of listening to their wild and 
savage songs, male and female voices 
mingling with the sounds of the 
tambourine and the guitar. Many a 
Russian boyar or rich old man_ has 
called them in to play and sing to him 
in his dying hour, regardless of the cost 
and trouble incurred to secure this 
comfort, and many are the families of 
historic and aristocratic fame who have 
had to open their doors to admit the 
gipsy singer as lawful mistress and head 
of the house. In such cases a consider- 
able sum is paid to the chieftain of her 
tribe, as otherwise his permission is 
withheld, and no gipsy ever acts against 
his will. 

Grateful for the diversion this visit 
had afforded from the monotony of our 
daily life, we returned to the house just 
in time to escape the total darkness which 
in these parts sets in most suddenly. 

The following day at supper the 
manager rushed in with a surprising and 
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alarming story. Loutch had in some 
unaccountable manner been lost. He 
had been out at pasture with some other 
horses after exercise in the morning. 
Whilst all sorts of attempted explana- 
tions were being suggested a servant 
entered and said a lad had just called 
to say he had heard a horse whinny in 
a certain wood some distance off, and 
that another boy had seen him at the 
same place, seemingly entangled in a 
bush ; the latter had tried to find him, 
but failed owing to the darkness that 
came on. 

It was now about midnight, and the 
moon had risen, shedding its magical 
light over river and wood; and as our 
officers were about to take leave for the 
night, promising to return next day, 
Mary Nikolaevna suddenly proposed a 
midnight drive for all of us, that we 
might search for the missing colt, and 
perhaps also for the purpose of enjoying 
still more of the gossip from Petrograd 
with which her officer guests were 
so well stocked. 

A carriage somewhat resembling an 
Irish car, in which you sit with your 
backs to one another, and with three 
horses harnessed abreast, was soon got 
ready, and in this conveyance the ladies 
took their seats, we others mounting our 
saddle horses. The park gates were 
swung wide open, and the peaceful village 
outside the gates was startled out of its 
midnight slumbers by the tramp of our 
cavalcade and the tremendous blasts 
M.Wladimir (the host’s brother) gave forth 
from his hunting horn, an instrument 
he sounded with more energy than art. 

As soon as we had passed the village 
there lay in front of us miles upon miles 
of waving cornfields, framed on the 
river-side to our right with luxurious 
beechwoods. A great number of wind- 
mills stood silhouetted against the 
luminous sky, with their huge wings in 
total repose. 

The carriage bells were jingling, the 
moonlight played on the silver-studded 
harness, our shadows jolted and jumped 
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alongside of us as our united voices rose 
in disharmonious strains above the rattle 
of wheels and tramps of steel-shod hoofs : 
we were trying to sing a Russian tune 
that was just then very popular. It all 
ended in laughter, and a merrier party 
than ours never existed as we approached 
the woods. 

The description of the spot where the 
colt had been seen entangled was too 
minute to let anyone doubt finding him 
now that the moon gave sufficient light 
to enable us to see the objects about. 
The only danger was in the possibility 
of the poor beast having choked himself 
in his struggles to get free. As we helped 
the ladies out and led our horses towards 
the trees we quite expected to hear some 
joyful sound of recognition from the 
poor prisoner as his four-footed com- 
panion approached, but quite in vain. 

“Tt must be here,” said the manager ; 
“not the least doubt of it!” 

But all was still. The young trees and 
bushes were found, and on the bark the 
signs of a struggle were quite visible 
and fresh. We were now nonplussed. 

Nikoshka vowed he would rather have 
lost a dozen other horses than this 
particular one, on whom many a bright 
hope was centred for the races at 
Petrograd next winter. In front of 
the Winter Palace, on the ice-bound 
waters of the broadest river in Europe, 
that is where he was expected to win 
more laurels. All such hopes would have 
been annihilated but for the presence of 
a faithful old dog, one of that long-haired 
breed somewhat resembling a wolfhound. 
We had already determined to give up 
the search. He had stood with wagging 
tail for some time, looking with his 
sagacious eyes at our perplexity, when 
all of a sudden he seemed to grasp what 
it was all about, and, sniffing the bushes, 
immediately set to work, like a Red 
Indian on the trail of his foe, moving 
determinedly in one direction—towards | 
the river. 

“Nom d’un tonnerre, boys,’’ shouted 
our stout M. Wladimir in his best 
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French, “ I have it—the horse is stolen. 
Why, we have forgotten the gipsies !”’ 

“Ah, but it’s impossible ; how would 
they dare and how could they get him 
across the river? There is only our 
own ferry, and our men won't help 
the rascals; no indeed!” said Mary 
Nikolaevna. 

I had now no difficulty in understand- 
ing how matters stood, as I had seen the 
lads, who were set to guard the better 
class horses when out in_ pasture, 
invariably asleep under some tree or bush. 

It was now decided to send the ladies 
in the carriage towards the river, and 
we mounted, following the dog, who, 
without the least noise, steadily advanced 
in the same direction. When we had 
silently reached about half-way down to 
the water a warning whistle in imitation 
of some bird was sounded close to us, 
and was immediately answered from the 
shore. We had now no longer any doubt 
that we were on the right track, and so 
let our steeds know that we meant speed. 

The treacherous light made_ this 


scampering among the trees a matter 
of some danger both to man and beast ; 
at any rate my hat was brushed off by 
a branch, and, as I did not care to be 
left behind, I gave it my blessing and 
proceeded to follow our leaders, the two 


officers. Our friend Wladimir stumbled 
with his horse into some hole, and both 
he and his mount rolled over and down 
an incline, he shouting with his mighty 
voice for us tostop. But the spirit of sport 
‘was upon us, and we dashed on heedless. 

As we neared the shore there was 
plainly visible the silhouette of a man 
tugging with all his might to induce a 
horse to plunge into the shining stream. 
I also thought I saw a female form vanish 
in the undergrowth. Still approaching, 
we heard first the sound of one plunge, 
then of a second, and we could all see 
the gipsy swimming by the side of the 
stolen horse, our brave dog following in 
his wake. The next minute the younger 
officer dashed headlong into the river, 
followed by his senior in a more dainty 
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fashion; but as we came rushing on 
with the same intent our host interfered, 
and said he would not let us go into the 
river, as the chase would soon be over. 
We waited on the shore, chafing under 
this unexpected use of authority; but 
M. Wladimir, who now turned up with 
scarred features and various mud spots 
on his fastidious Parisian turn - out, 
though he used awful language in his 
native and more expressive tongue, 
seemed quite content to abide in com- 
fortable ease the issue, now being settled 
on the other side of the river. We soon 
heard some terrible yells mingled with 
the sound of the thumping “ knout,” 
and shortly afterwards the two white 
coats glimmered through the willow 
branches, and three horses’ heads were 
turned in our direction, carrying our 
victorious friends over the silent river. 

By this time the ladies had found their 
way to our outpost, and came just in 
time to hear the description of the 
capture. The dog had held the gipsy 
at bay till the brothers arrived, and 
using their knouts paid him out in this 
Russian coin to the full. He yelled with 
pain, uttering hearty threats and curses 
between the blows. 

Thus ended our adventure, or rather 
it wound up with a hurried visit to the 
house of the officers, who had hastened 
on before to change clothes and to 
prepare the salt and bread, which, 
according to old custom, is always 
tendered as a real Russian welcome. 
Salt and bread for custom’s sake, and 
champagne for the thirsty throats ! 

As we returned homeward the moon 
was not so bright, the cheeriness not so 
general, and Mary Nikolaevna expressed 
her intention of sitting up all night, for 
fear the gipsies should set fire to the 
house and stables. Nothing would 
appease her fears till her husband 
promised to set a watch of twenty men 
at all approaches during the remainder 
of the night. Next day, when Wladimir 
and I visited the Kieff road, the gipsy 
camp had vanished. 
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BY KIRMEW DALE 


IT was only a year since Monsieur Fleury 
came to the village. Before that no one 
had heard of him; now it seemed 
everybody had known him always, and 
life in the village could hardly go on 
without him. 

One morning in August Madame first 
noticed him at early Mass. He drew 
her attention because of his reverent 
demeanour, his picturesque figure and 
dress, and the courtly way in which he 
held the door as she and her companion 
left the church. 

““T wonder who he can be ?”’ 

No one could tell her. As it happened 
Madame herself was one of the first to 
know. 

She was standing in the garden at the 
chateau, when she saw him slowly 
coming up the path. 

“What can he want ? 
be?” 

Her companion smothered a. little 
sound, something between a laugh and 
a sigh of disapproval. 

““Isn’t it evident ’’she asked. ‘Your 
help—aid—charity, call it what you 
like! Is not that what they all want ? ”’ 

“But not this one!’ said Madame, 
anxious to defend her own instinct. 

“Why not? He looked and moved 
like some old-world courtier, and so 
took your fancy. But his cloak was 
threadbare, and his hat of a nondescript 
hue which only age and wear can give.”’ 

“Yes? But still 

“See if I am not right!” replied her 
companion hurriedly. 

The man stood before them, his wide- 
awake in his hand, his cloak open and 
thrown back, bowing low, with a grace 
and dignity all uncommon. 


Who can he 


“ T have the honour of making myself 
known to Madame D’Archambault ? ”’ 
Madame bowed somewhat coldly, fearing 
her companion was right. “‘I am an 
old actor, by name Gustave Fleury, and 
in my time I have played many parts. 
Now I wish to enter upon the last, before 
they lay me beneath the green sod—here 
or in some other place—just where, rests 
with Le bon Dien. Madame, I have 
heard, is interested in art—art for art’s 
sake. I thought perhaps she would be 
so kind as to honour me with her help ”’ 
—he paused, and Madame thought her 
companion moved slightly—‘‘ to help 
me in my pioject,’”’ he continued. 

“And what is your project ? ”’ 

She caught at the words with alacrity, 
anxious to justify her own good intuition. 

“TIT am too old now for Paris, though 
there I have played often, and it seemed 
to me a worthy enterprise to retire to 
some small place where the people do. 
not have the advantage always of seeing 
the Play.” 

Ves?” 

“My wife and my two daughters. 
would help me, and for other parts— 
there are always children in a village, 
and occasionally talent to be found. It 
would add to my happiness to foster it, 
and what we could not make of a living 
by our little play-house, my wife and 
daughters would add to by a small café. 
Madame follows my meaning so far? ” 

“ Quite.” 

“Tt is at this point that I wish for 
her help.” 

Madame 1P’Archambault gave a little 
sigh; after all she was going to be 
wrong. 

“IT wished to get a little money in 
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hand for the cost of bringing my scenery 
and our few household things, and for 
that, if I might be allowed to give a 
recital, would Madame be so kind as to 
lend her patronage ? ”’ 

Madame [’Archambault breathed 
After all she was not going 


freely again. 
to be wrong ! 

“Willingly,” she said, “if first you 
will submit your programme to me.”’ 

“ That,” he replied bowing, “‘ would 
be a matter of course. And if Madame 
approves of my recital, would she allow 
me to negotiate with her steward for a 
little house I see vacant in the village ? ”’ 

Madame smiled. ‘I fancy he will be 
glad to find a tenant,” she said. 

“Then I will offer Madame my best 
thanks, and be happy to submit my 
programme.” And raising his wide- 
awake he bowed in his stately way and 
withdrew. 

“How clearly he spoke!” said 
Madame. “It is rarely one hears such 
enunciation. I confess I am _ quite 
looking forward to his recital.’ 

“And how concise he was !"’ said her 
companion. ‘He had the plan all 
ready—in a nutshell. There was no 
preamble, no beating about the bush. 
I congratulate you! Your instinct was 
right ; at last you have found a soul 
above—mere pecuniary aid !”’ 

After all,’ said Madame, “ that still 
remains to be seen. But I confess I 
should be disappointed were my good 
faith misplaced.” 

Thus it was that Gustave Fleury came 
to the village. It may be that his manner 
had won his way into the people’s hearts, 
or they were sure he had once been 
prosperous and were sorry for him, but 
one and all were interested. On the 
evening of his “ First Night,” as he 
called it, the little room he had hired 
was crowded; and among those who 
applauded most was Madame’s yy 
from the chateau. 

The old actor was an artist. Though 
she had thought he could be nothing 


else, Madame was sure of that as soon 
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as he stepped upon the stage. He gave 
them tragedy and comedy, humour and 
pathos, and sent them away with a great 
laugh in their hearts and with impulses 
stirred for nobler things. 

“Tell me,’ said Madame, the next 
day, ‘““why you came to so small a place ? 
Why do you not seek some greater 
audience for your talent ? ”’ 

““Madame is kind,” he said, with a 
smile, “‘and I value her appreciation, 
but it is too late for what she suggests. 
I have tasted the joy of success—even 
in Paris itself, but—it is not meant for 

And then, at last, she knew why. 
There was more than there seemed in 
the little cough he tried so hard to hide, 
and behind that she guessed now, lay 
the consummate part of his acting. 

“Not for me is the success of the 
city ; but perhaps in the pure air of the 
country Le bon Dieu will grant me a 
little longer to live, until my two 
daughters are settled in life, or established 
in some way for themselves with their 
good mother. And then—may I make 
a good end! May the final part I am 
called upon to play show whether the 
last years have benefited by the first, 
whether there be profit from this scene 
called Life! Yes,’’ he said, with a shake 
of his head, which ruffled his long hair, 
“the immortal Shakespeare of the 
English truly described the stages of 
life allotted to man. There comes the 
last stage. I am not old, decrepit ; 
still, I begin to be—not young! 
there is still a part to play!” 

He drew his big cloak around him, 
settled his wideawake, bidding Madame 
adieu. 

In a very short time Monsieur Fleury’s. 
little theatre, and his wife’s café, came 
to be of paramount interest in the village 
life. Over coffee and rolls men who had 
retired from active life told each other 
stories of things that happened long ago, 
discussed politics, art, progress, making 
the little room a rendezvous at certain 
hours. At night they paid their few 
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sous and were entertained by the old 
actor and his little company. True to 
his suggestion, he had made friends 
with the children of the village, and so 
gained the good will of their parents, and 
now he taught the little ones to sing and 
dance, and even to take short parts 
in his programme; it added to the 
popularity of the play-house and the 
café. 

Before many months had passed _ his 
two daughters were betrothed to two 
young men employed on Madame’s 
estate, and no one was more pleased 
than the old actor when Madame assured 
him of their desirability as sons-in-law. 

““It is all I seek, Madame, before I 
die, to see my daughters happily settled 
with good husbands. Alone—they are 
so unprotected! And now I have no 
fear of anything, hardly a desire left 
but that the end, when it comes, may 
come—without delay!” 

“You are not old, Monsieur!”’ pro- 
tested Madame. 


“T am not young, but my feet can 
still foot it with many younger, and, 
were it not for my cough, I could still 
sing—not as once I sang—but passably. 
But there is always before me the last 
stage, Madame, the last act, the last 
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part. I have known it ever since 
A fit of coughing ended, yet gave 
expression to what he would say. 
* The next August, when news of war 
reached the village, nowhere was it 
more eagerly discussed than in the little 
café. And when mobilisation began, 
here it was that healths were drunk, 
toasts pledged, farewells spoken. The 
place was quite the centre of things. 
While war claimed the young men, the 
‘old re-fought the battles of their youth, 
and spurred their sons to patriotism. 
Love of country, always of first im- 
portance, became a cult as never before. 
‘ The people who had patronised the 
little play-house had no longer the means 
to do so; money was wanted for other 
things. But the play-house was not 
closed. 
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“To do so, Madame,” Monsieur Fleury 
explained, “‘ would be a sign of giving 
in to the enemy. The play-house will 
go on—be there but one actor on the 
stage!” 

“ But if the people have no money ? ”’ 

“Well, then,’”’ he gave an expressive 
twist to his old cloak, “it is for us to 
see they still have entertainment. The 
young soldier needs that, and he will 
find it.” 

“But, Monsieur, we must seek safety. 
I have had news this morning that the 
enemy march this way, that our soldiers 
come to meet them, that every available 
shelter in the village must be at their 
disposal, and among other places the 
chateau will be required. To-day we 
prepare for leaving, to-morrow we go to 
another estate, hiding, or taking away, 
ail of value. You and your family will 
journey with us? There will be shelter 
and safety.” 

““ Madame is good and kind as always, 
and I am most grateful. For my family 
I would thank her again and again ; 
they will be ready to leave when Madame 
desires.” 

“ But yourself ?”’ 

“In my younger days I should have 
been called upon to serve my country 
by fighting for her ; now I am too old— 
but I will not desert my post.” 

“And that?” 

“My little play-house. As Madame 
says our army comes this way. Our 
soldiers will need food—I can make 
coffee. They will need entertainment— 
there will be one actor on my little 
stage.” 

“Te bon Diew reward you!” said 
Madame very gently. 

“ T doubt not He will let me play my 
part, Madame. What it may be I do 
not know, but I can take my cue, now, 
as at any time in life.” 

When, next day, Madame’s little party 
journeyed south, they halted at the last 
bend in the road from which the village 
could be seen. Standing on a bank of 
rising ground, his figure outlined against 


the sky, the breeze ruffling his white 
hair, an old man wearing a long black 
cloak waved a wideawake hat; and it 
seemed as though the sound of a cheer 
were wafted upon the breeze. It was 
farewell. 

Though the parting had cost him 
dearly, there was nothing downcast in 
his demeanour when he returned to the 
play-house. Already soldiers had reached 
the village; others would follow, and 
pass on after a few days’ stay. The 
little café was besieged, and the old 
actor became the best known figure in 
the village. 

It was true he could make coffee, and, 
with a man or two to help him, his place 
became quite a flourishing establishment. 
At night, and even during the day, the 
play-house was open to all, and was 
easily the most popular place. 

Men saluted the old actor, met him 
with a friendly greeting, discussed ways 
and means, topics of war and peace, and 
finally, when no one among them knew 
anything of the plan of campaign, the 
General in command took him into his 
confidence. 

“There need be no question of your 
word of honour,” he said. ‘‘ We march 
at dawn. I will leave a messenger with 
you. If the enemy come this way—a 
party of skirmishers or scouts—send the 
man post-haste the way we go with 
information to me.” 

The old actor stood at attention. He 
had become much of a soldier in his ways 
and gestures of late. 


Mon Général,’ he said. 
smiled comprehendingly. 


The General smiled too. 


“There is no one in the village who 
can do it but you. I have word that a 
reconnoitring party comes this way. 
One—two—three hours’ delay to them 
will enable us to join the main army. 
The success of my plan rests chiefly with 
the man who can prevent the skirmishers 
finding our route.” 

“Mon Général!’’ said the old actor, 


But he 
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“if possible—I will entertain them—if 
not—then——”’ 

‘““ God protect you !”’ said the General, 
wringing his hand. 

For an hour-and-a-half the soldiers 
filed past, each with a salute to the old 


actor. He stood as though the chief 
personage at some review. The Generak 
wrung his hand again at parting, and 
when the first of the long file of mem 
reached the cross-ways, where three roads 
met, no one in the village but Monsieur 
Fleury knew which way they went. It 
was a tribute to the part he had played 
in these last few days. 

Had there not been work to do the 
village would have seemed very desolate 
when the tramp of footsteps had died 
away; but Monsieur Fleury had some 
new project in hand. The little café 
was tidied, the play-house put to rights, 
and then the people still remaining in 
the village wondered what had come to 
the old man. He went the round of the 
village, or begged the service of some 
helper, and on every available space 
chalked in huge lettering notices of his 
café and play-house, the fare to be 
obtained, the hours of entertainment. 
Many people looked askance at their old 
friend. 

It was still quite early when a suspicion 
of his real motive crossed their minds. 
From the north-east a small company 
of mounted Prussians suddenly rode into 
the village, bent primarily on securing 
breakfast, and obtaining information of 
the whereabouts of the French troops. 

They secured their horses, and entering 
the café, in loud voices demanded many 
things the place itself could not supply. 
But it was part of the old actor’s plan 
that what they requested should be 
forthcoming. Meat and drink were set 
before them, and an invitation to the 
play-house fronted them at every turn. 

“Let us see the place,” said a 
lieutenant, first sending two of his 
company on an errand, then looking 
round. “It will be a respite before_we- 
turn to other work.”’ 
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He sauntered in, followed by first one 
and then another, a guard being placed 
at the door. 

The miniature stage was gay with 
greenery and flowers; tiny footlights 
twinkled in the darkened room. The 
curtain rose upon a solitary figure ; 
bareheaded, wideawake in hand, his 
cloak thrown back, the old actor began 
to speak. He was a master of languages, 
as the General well knew. 

In clear tones, rising and_ falling, 
softened or heightened according to the 
character he portrayed, modulated to 
conjure up a summer breeze, a winter 
storm, to enact love, hate, passion, 
endurance, every varying whim or will 
of nature, he began the story of Goethe’s 
Faust.” 


The effect was instantaneous; from 


the first the listeners were spellbound. 
He had gauged his audience well; they 
were all officers of the Prussian Guard, 
men with some knowledge of literature, 


some amount of refinement, all with 
intelligence and understanding. 

It may be for awhile some of them 
wondered and looked on in surprise ; 
but all were fascinated, held silent and 
entranced, forgetful of all else but the 
overmastering art which enchained them 
until the close—until the last word was 
spoken, until the actor drew his cloak 
around him, and the magic of his voice 
had ceased. 

Even still there was silence. Then all 
at once the place resounded with long 
cheers. Only when the last cheer had 
died down were the two, whose errand 
had taken them away from the play- 
house, allowed to speak. They had 
sought to do so before, but had been 
reduced to silence by the guard placed 
at the door. 

At last one approached the lieutenant 
in charge of the company. His news 
was to the effect that the French army 
had left that morning, and only one man 
in the whole place could give intelligence 
of the route taken ; he was the old actor 
regarding them from his little stage. 
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The lieutenant’s face clouded; he 
spoke to a brother officer, the information 
was handed from one to another. They 
looked at the old actor, talking to each 
other in whispered words. The smiles 
were gone ; there was consternation in 
their glance, for the spell and the charm 
of the art they had seen portrayed was 
still upon them, and could not easily be 
flung off. 

“ Tell us,” said the lieutenant, ‘‘ what 
way the French have taken? It seems 
it is only known to you.”’ 

Though the old actor recognised that 
someone had betrayed him by the 
suggestion of his knowledge he moved 
neither muscle nor limb; he wondered 
silently what the bribe had been. 


“Come,’’ said the lieutenant, “ you 
are sensible enough not to throw your 
life away for a trifle! Think of all that 
lies before you when the war is ended! 
What honour and what glory! We will 
see you get your share. Tell us what 
route the army took this morning when 
they left the town? Where are the 
French troops ? ” 

Monsieur Fleury drew his cloak around 
him, thrust his fingers through his long 
white hair and settled his wideawake. 


One hour—two hours— three — the 
General had said. The time was gone ; 
the messenger he had despatched must 
have reached the goal by now. And he 
smiled. 

“T have long wondered,” he said, 
drawing himself up, “ what the last part 
would be, the last stage, the last act. I 
had not thought that Prussian officers 
would give it me—the last one, the last 
cue of all!’’ He stood up firm and 
erect, smiling, facing them unflinchingly. 
“Dishonour is what you ask of me! 
Treachery—or death ? ’’ he asked, almost 
in a whisper. And then his voice rose 
clear and true. ‘‘ I—never played a 
villain’s part !”’ 

A shot rang through the building. 
The old actor fell forward on his little 
stage. He had taken his last cue. 
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BY WALTER BAXENDALE 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, though part of it is 
within the metropolitan area, is rich in 
sporting lore ; and if, for reasons which 
are obvious, there is not a great deal of 
shooting in the county, yet there is no 
better hunting anywhere than in the 
Vale of Aylesbury. Further, with the 
Thames flowing through its southern 
border there is fishing and also rowing 
of the best. To men whose knowledge 
of the county is merely superficial it 
will be surprising to Jearn that both 
cricket and football have very powerful 
organisations. At one time it appears 
there was a County Cricket Club at 
Aylesbury, but when reorganisation was 


decided on four years since and Mr. 
Sewell appointed honorary secretary, 
that incubus (for it was nothing else) 
was got rid of, and the committee 
resolved to play what matches were 
arranged on various grounds in the 
county. In and since that year repre- 
sentative matches have been played at 
Bletchley, by the kindness of Sir Herbert 
Leon, Slough, Aylesbury, Great Marlow, 
and High Wycombe. The best wickets 
are at Slough, Bletchley, and Avlesbury, 
in the order which is given. Gates are 
always very poor, for there are no large 
manufacturing centres in Bucks; and 
the cricket eleven is almost wholly 
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amateur—a point which was insisted on 
from the very beginning. Thanks to the 
splendid support of Mr. A. de Rothschild 
(Harrow), Mr. S. G. Fairbairn (Eton), 
Mr. P. W. le Gros (Rugby), Mr. W. B. 
Franklin (Repton and Cambridge), Mr. 
FE. A. Shaw (Marlborough and Oxford), 
Mr. W. E. Hazelton (Wellingborough), 
Mr. D. A. D. Sewell (Bedford and 
Sandhurst), Mr. H. E. Bull (Eton), 


Mr. R.N. Hamilton and Mr.C. J. Phipps 
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eleven during 1912 and 1913. Wright 
(the Eton professional) plays for Bucks as 
an amateur, and has done so since 1911. 
Hearing that the club was in low water, 
he did this in the most sporting way. 
He is highly esteemed throughout the 
county,with which he has been connected 
as a cricketer for more than twenty years. 
Edwards, by the way, was the first 
professional at any game to join the 
Army. He went to Mr. Sewell within a 


ASCOTT, 
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(Winchester), Mr. D. C. Ross (Upping- 
ham), Mr. C. H. Alison (Malvern and 
Oxford), Mr. E. R. Mobbs (Bedford 
Modern School), and the late Mr. B. H. 
G. Shaw, Mr. G. W. Garforth (Scots 
Guards) and Mr. D. H. Field (killed in 
action), this insistence on amateurism 
was made quite easy. A tribute must 
also be paid to Mr. W. F. Lowndes, 
Mr. P. L. Frith, Dr. E. Weaver Adams, 
Mr. W. Adams, Mr. T. R. Kent, and 
Mr. M. Wright, who greatly aided the 
committee to run an entirely amateur 


week of the declaration of war and said 
to him, “I am going to do something ; 
I used to belong to the old Volunteer 
force, and this is no time for games.”’ 
He was in the Beds Regiment in 
September, and now is at the front with 
them. 

Cricket in Bucks owes much to Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild and Sir Herbert 
Leon. At Ascott, the beautiful home of 
Mr. Rothschild on the Bedfordshire 
border of the county, a match was 
always played between the Gentlemen 
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of Bucks and I. Zingari in August, and 
of this match Mr. ‘ Tony” Rothschild 
has been the life and soul. At Bletchley 
Park Sir Herbert and Lady Leon put 
up the teams and leave nothing to chance 
to make everyone comfortable and 
happy. This is a most popular match, 
Wiltshire being generally played on their 
charming ground. 

I doubt if any county eleven has 
shown up so prominently in the war as 
that of Bucks, as no fewer than fifteen 
prominent players have gone through 
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A very conspicuous supporter of the 
club in its early days was Mr. W. F. 
Lowndes, of The Bury, Chesham. It is 
entirely due to the interest he and other 
patrons of cricket have shown in the 
club that Bucks has been able to main- 
tain its position as a cricketing centre. 
The “ constable ”’ is never over-run now, 
mainly by keeping the game amateur, 
and encouraging the Public School 
and ‘Varsity element. A member of 
the Rothschild family has done much 
for the Bucks Rural Cricket League ; 


QUARRY WOODS, MARLOW 


the campaign. Many of them have been 
wounded and three killed. The late 
Lieutenant D. H. Field, R.G.A., was a 
fine all-round athlete, being quite in the 
front rank at golf, a good Rugby three- 
quarter back, useful at punting, and an 
excellent lawn tennis player. Every 
member of the team, by the way, was 
in khaki within six weeks of the 
declaration of the war, and the president, 
Mr. Paravicini, who has played for Eton, 
Cambridge, Middlesex, and Bucks, being 
tooold to fight, took hisson’s jobina bank. 


and for years up to the outbreak of the 
war there was an interesting competition 
annually for a cup presented by Mr. C. E. 
Cobb for the encouragement of village 
cricket. The winners have been :— 


. 1894 and 1895 
1896 
1897, 1899 and 1912 
1898 and 1901 
.. 1900, 1902 and 1903 
1904, 1906, 1907 and 1908 


Great Kingshill 
Lane End 
Wingrave 
Whitchurch and Oving.. 
The Claydons.. 
Waddesdon 
North Marston .. 1905 

Quainton and District .. 1909 

Steeple Claydon . 1911, 1913 and 1914 
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That the game has been played in the 
county for many years is proved by a 
glance at the rules and regulations of 
the Marlow Cricket Club issued as long 
since as 1825. I am much indebted to 
Mr. Alfred Davis, one of the best known 
men connected with Thames-side sport, 
for permission to reproduce one or two 
items from an especially interesting little 
leaflet. The president of the club was 


Mr. W. Clayton and the vice-president 
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ground forfeited a shilling, and the losing 
side of the first innings paid a shilling 
each to the treasurer for the use of the 
club. Any member coming with the 
intention of playing and not being on 
the ground at eleven o'clock precisely 
forfeited a shilling to be applied to the 
purposes of the club. The uniform 
was a flannel jacket edged with 
green, white trousers, a straw hat with 
green ribbon, and cricket shoes. Among 


MAIDENHEAD 


From an old print 


Mr. Thomas Peers Williams, M.P., while 
the secretary and treasurer were Mr. 
James Strode and Mr. Wadham 
Wyndham. There were some peculiar 
rules in those days, one being that each 
member dining with the club paid 3s. 6d. 
for a dinner in which beer was included. 
It was also stipulated that wickets 
should be struck and dinner prepared 
punctually at three o'clock, the game 
being resumed at half-past four o’clock. 
Any player leaving his bat on the 


private grounds in the county that at 
The Lee, near Amersham, is one of the 
best. Sir Arthur Lasenby Liberty 
generally arranges excellent matches 
during the season, and in past years 
some of the best men in the adjoining 
counties have played there. 

Football is very much akin to cricket 
in many respects, and great credit is 
due to the enthusiasts who established 
the Berks and Bucks Football Association 
in 1878. With Mr. Alfred Davis as hon. 
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secretary and Mr. R. A. Lunnon as 
president it cannot be wondered at that 
the best interests of the game are well 
looked after; and I doubt if there is 
in the whole of England a better-managed 
county association. There are over 250 
clubs in affiliation. At a meeting of the 
Council in London on September 2nd, 
1914, the situation created by the war 
was dealt with by the passing of the 
following resolution :—‘‘ The Council of 
the Berks and Bucks Football Association 
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making grants; and it was decided to 
postpone three of the chief competitions 
for the present and to cancel all county 
matches. The reply to the appeal of 
the Council was excellent. Many teams 
joined the colours en bloc, and for two 
seasons there has been practically no 
football at all in Buckinghamshire, 
excepting a few matches arranged 
between military units quartered at such 
places as High Wycombe, Marlow, 
Buckingham, and Wendover. 


STOKE POGES CLUB HOUSE 
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desire to call attention to the nation’s 
need for men in the present grave crisis. 
A great number of footballers from the 
two counties have already joined the 
colours, but more men are wanted to 
help our country, and the Council 
confidently ask footballers of the right 
age to serve under the colours if they 
can possibly do so. They also urge the 
clubs to use every endeavour to obtain 
recruits.’’ All clubs in a position to do 
so were asked to contribute to the 
Relief Fund by playing matches or by 


The Senior Cup is at present held by 
Aylesbury United, a great game having 
been played against Maidenhead in the 


final tie in the spring of 1914. The 
amount taken at the gate, {219 7s. 5d., 
was the second highest in the long 
history of the competition. The referees 
registered by the Association number 
nearly 250, and there is an excellent 
benevolent fund in connection with it, 
grants to injured members having been 
made in a lump sum or in a series of 
weekly payments. There is one Rugby 
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club of prominence in Bucks. This is at 
Olney, a flourishing little town on the 
north-east of the county holding the 
same position in the north that Stoke 
Poges does in the south. Olney, by the 
way, is a literary shrine, as it contains 
the house where the poet Cowper passed 
the happiest years of his life. The 
sportsman visiting the Cowper Museum 
looks with interest on the sliding panel 
through which the gentle poet’s favoured 
hares were allowed to pass. The county 
is indeed rich in literary and historical 
associations; for as the Chalfonts are 
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a hundred head 
animals. 

The lovely enclosure of Stoke Park is 
also famous for what is said to be the 
finest country club in England. Mr. 
N. Lane Jackson (“ Pa” Jackson, in 
his old football days) was the pioneer 
or founder of this enterprise for adapting 
the beauties of nature to the service of 
sport, facilities having been lavishly 
provided for golf, cricket, lawn tennis, 
croquet, bowling, archery, etc., in an 
estate of something like 250 acres rich 
in beautiful old gardens, orchards, lawns, 


of these graceful 
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associated with John Milton, so also 
has Stoke Poges Churchyard been im- 
mortalised in Gray’s famous elegy. More 
within the scope of my article is, however, 
the fact that it was at Stoke Poges that 
Landseer painted his wonderful picture 
““The Monarch of the Glen,’ which is 
curious considering the highland back- 
ground of the composition. Models were 
found among the herds, both red and 
fallow, which roamed over the well- 
wooded slopes of Stoke Park, which is 
said to be the oldest deer park in Great 
Britain, and which still contains nearly 


and flowering shrubs. The report of 
Mr. H. S. Colt, of the Sunningdale Club, 
who planned and superintended the 
laying out of the golf course, showed 
the wonderful adaptability of the estate, 
which is on high ground affording 
splendid views and free from roads, 
rights of way and footpaths, for golfing. 
He recognised that the soil, being light 
sandy loam and gravel, dried very 
quickly after heavy rain, and that the 
turf, grazed over regularly by deer for 
manv years, was very fine and could 
hardly be better. While getting rid of 
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some obstacles, notably trees, he designed 
means for utilising to great advantage 
several natural features, including two 
brooks, a deep ravine, ponds, and 
undulations. How thoroughly and 
artistically Mr. Colt’s recommendations 
were carried out can be seen by a visit 
to Stoke, which is now recognised to be 
one of the finest golf courses in the south, 
with the most magnificent club house in 
the kingdom. Its proximity to London 
emphasises its popularity, and its mem- 
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good sporting greens. The turf is springy 
and of such a nature that the laying 
down of artificial greens was unnecessary, 
perfect results having been obtained by 
merely cutting the grass to the required 
shortness. The chief characteristics of 
the course lie in the sudden and startling 
changes encountered. One passes from 
comparatively even ground into rough 
and almost rugged country. There is 
nothing of a very treacherous nature 
about the first four holes with the 
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bership includes many of the best known 
men and women in the realm of sport. 
Another very fine golf course in the 
county, and one of the most recently 
constructed, is that at Beaconsfield. It 
was officially opened in the summer of 
1914 with a match between Harry 
Vardon and Edward Ray. Situated on 
a beautiful stretch of undulating country, 
and set amid surroundings of fine beech- 
tree woods, the course abounds in natural 
hazards and possesses some especially 


exception of a few well-designed bunkers 
and a pond, but the fifth is indicative 
of worse to come, for guarding the green 
on the left lies a forbidding pit some 
60 ft. deep. Crossing the railway for 
the sixth, the entire contour of the 
country assumes a different aspect ; the 
surface is dotted with yawning gravel 
pits, and steep descents occur in the 
fairway valleys. The eighth and ninth 
holes run along the edge of a deep gully, 
where a mistake in the drive would land 
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the golfer in difficulties, and portions of 
the tenth, which is still on the brink of 
this gully, pass through a copse. Re- 
crossing the line for the fourteenth a 
return is made to the easier conditions 
governing the first four holes. 

In common with most other clubs the 
one at Beaconsfield has suffered because 
of the war, and the man not eligible for 
military work has at present a fine choice 
of golfing courses in the county, for he 
can always be certain of a game on 
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players; but the pretty cottages built 
at the time of the golf boom, on the 
edge of the course, are as popular as 
they ever were as holiday homes, and 
the past season was one of the best 
yet experienced. The popularity of this 
part of the country from a residential 
point of view cannot be wondered at, 
especially as the construction of the 
joint line of the Great Western and 
Great Central Railway Companies run- 
ning through High Wycombe has made 
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grounds which are now never crowded. 
A very pretty little course is being 
finished at Buckingham, while the one 
at Denham, near Uxbridge, is now 
thoroughly established, as it has proved 
to be one of the very best courses on 
gravel soil which have been constructed 
in the neighbourhood of London. Flack- 
well Heath, which is largely played on 
by men living at Bourne End and 
High Wycombe, is in the same position 
as Beaconsfield regarding the lack of 


the journey to and from London far 
easier and quicker than it was in the 
old days when travelling to London by 
the Thames Valley route was wearisome 
to a degree. The Burnham course 
maintains its position in spite of every- 
thing, and there is excellent play to be 
had at both Princes Risborough and 
Little Kimble, the course at the latter 
out-of-the-way place being one of the 
prettiest short ones in the whole of the 
county. Mr. Norman Green,a well-known 
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London golfer, pays the district 
a high compliment in a_ well-written 
article contributed to The Homestead, 
which is issued by those very enterprising 
railway companies, the Great Central and 
the Metropolitan. What may be called 
the metropolitan golf area begins at 
Wembley and extends out for some 
twenty-five miles in an irregular 
parallelogram which has Amersham for 
its north-western and the Wycombes 
for its south-western angle. Included 
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within easy reach of the metropolis. 
To the walker, the cyclist, the motorist, 
the geologist, the entomologist, the 
antiquary, the architect, and the lover 
of nature and art generally, this district 
is a paradise. And to the golfer there 
are two very strong reasons for calling 
it an elysium. In the first place it 
abounds in fine golf courses; in the 
second place, these are nearly all of 
them easily approached from London, 
so that, whether the golfer starts for his 
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in this 1,000 square miles are several of 
the finest of London’s golf courses amid 
the delightful rural scenery of England 


and adjoining some of the most 
fascinating old-time towns and villages 
in the world. To anyone who knows 
anything of the Home Counties the 
mention of such places as Wendover, 
Amersham, High Wycombe, Gerrards 
Cross, Beaconsfield, and the Chalfonts 
stamps this side of London as one 
of the most desirable residential areas 


links from his house or from his office, 
he suffers the minimum of trouble and 
loss of time thanks to the frequent rapid 
and direct train service, and enjoys the 
inestimable advantage of being landed 
in London at the threshold of that 
mighty underground system of tubes 
which caters so efficiently for the business 
man. I must not overlook Harewood 
Down, a very sporting course quite close 
to Chalfont road railway station. 

The Thames flows through the southern 
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part of the county, and for a great 
number of years regattas at Marlow and 
Bourne End have formed part of the 
annual programme of many metropolitan 
crews. Henley, of course, is-in another 
county, though at least a mile of what is 
known as the regatta course lines Bucks. 
Then both ‘Varsity crews generally 
undergo a part of their preparation for 
the big event of the season at either 
Bourne End or Marlow, where there is 
plenty of accommodation, and where 
stretches of the river are especially 
suitable for training. Eton is in the 
county, and there has been school rowing 
this season, though the authorities have 
discountenanced the junkettings associa- 
ted with one of the great waterside 
carnivals of the season. P. G. M. 
Ellison, a son of Lieut.-Colonel Ellison, 
is now Captain of the Boats. He is 


orly seventeen years of age, is the 
youngest Etonian who has held that 
responsible post, and is in addition the 
only Etonian-born captain in the records 


of the school. The youngster is thus 
worthily following in his father’s foot- 
steps, for Colonel Ellison was one of the 
finest oarsmen of his day, having been 
a member of two of the notable crews 
turned out by the present Provost, 
Dr. Warre. Colonel Ellison rowed in 
the Eton crews of 1873 and 1874, and 
was a member of the Oxford Eight in 
1878 when the Oxonians won by ten 
lengths. Lord Desborough of Taplow 
Court is one of the most famous oarsmen 
associated with the county. He rowed 
for his ’Varsity in 1877 and the following 
vear, and was president of the Oxford 
University Boating Club. He _ has 
coached many crews; has stroked an 
Eight across the Channel; was Punting 
Champion for three or four years, and 
holds the record for having rowed from 
Oxford to London in a day. He 
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is still closely associated with river 
sport. 

Another famous oarsman living in the 
county is Mr. R. C. Lehmann, who is 
quite a distinguished coach. For twelve 
years he rowed as a member of the 
Orkney Boat Club, a famous winning 
crew, and has coached not only Leander, 
but Oxford and Cambridge, as well as 
Harvard and Dublin. Mr. Guy Nickalls, 
who lately returned from America, where 
he had been coaching Yale, to work in 
a munition factory in England, can also 
be claimed as a Bucks man, for his home 
at Farnham Royal is one of the most 
picturesque anywhere within reach of 
the “silvery Thames.”’ It is situated 
in the old deer forest country between 
Burnham Beeches and Stoke Poges. 
Nothing could be more charming than 
this old English cottage with its sharp 
gables, carved barge boards, and 
ornamental chimney stacks, while ivy, 
roses, and honeysuckle cover its walls 
and creep in at the open window. Mr. 
Nickalls’s Henley record is remarkable, 
for between 1885 and 1897 he rowed 
or sculled in 68 races, of which he won 
57, and in addition rowed one dead-heat. 
He was therefore beaten only ten times. 
Among his wins were the Grand Challenge 
Cup in 1891, 1892 and 1896; the 
Stewards’ Cup, four times ; the Goblet, 
six times; and the Diamond sculls, 
five times. On the Metropolitan Course 
he won the Wingfield sculls in 1887, 
1888, 1889 and 1891, and rowed for his 
University five times. A magnificent 
salver, presented to him by the London 
Rowing Club on June 8th, 1898, on 
the occasion of his wedding is one of 
his most loved possessions, though 
mementoes of point-to-point victories on 
his favourite hunter, Parson, are greatly 
treasured, for that noted weight-carrier 
scored many wins in 1897 and 1898. 


(To be concluded) 
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In the middle of the grey road which 
climbs upward through the grey old 
village nestling under the great grey 
bastions of old Corfe Castle, Jarge 
Archard stood looking at the devastation 
which his steed had wrought: broken 
shafts, a wheel lying forlornly in the 
ditch, crates of crockery and bales of 
rabbit-skins piled higgledy-piggledy in 
the dust of the highway. 

“Ye raskill! Ye durned_ wold 
raskill!”’ Jarge glared at the male- 
factor and gnashed upon him with his 
teeth. 

Half-way up the castle hill which here 
rises, unfenced, from the roadway, his 
rotten old harness hanging in festoons 
about him, the brown horse gazed 
placidly down upon his master for a 
moment or two, then lowered his long 
fiddle-head and began to crop the short, 
wiry grass. 

“Ye Jarge choked. Garn ! 
I’a gie ’ee away this instant minnit wi’ 
a pund o’ tea to ennybuddy ’d be vule 
enuff to tek’ ’ee—ye wold villyin, ye!” 

And at that moment the “ vule ”’ came 
round the corner in the person of the 
Horse-purchasing Officer. 

“ Hallo, Orchard! Why, what’s all 
this 

Jarge saluted—then sadly shook his 
head: ‘‘ Them wold wheels, fair ratten 
they be—fair ratten the whoal durned 
consarn! Shaftses, harness, whoal 
blumin’ shaw! Fair fell tu pieces, the 
whoal bag o’ tricks as we wur a-comin’, 
quite quiet-like, down hill. Luked vor 
tu git a noo lot, a-a, zo I did, but times 
be tu ’ard, war an’ arl, vor the likes o’ I. 
Mun gie it arl up, ’spose—but it’ll go tu 
my ’eart tu part wi’ my harse. Wan 0’ 
the vurry best ’ur be—nivver sick nor 
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sarry, nivver a day’s wark tu lang or 
tu ’ard for ’ur. Staunch? A-ah!” 
And Jarge’s sadly exulting smile was 
quenched in a sigh which seemed to rend 
his very being. 

The officer lookea at the brown horse 
who still placidly cropped the turf. 
“Not a bad-looking beast—of its sort,’ 
he murmured to himself. ‘‘ Useful kind 
of odd-job animal, draw a gun or an 
ammunition cart—or mount a sub., at 
a pinch. Quiet enough even for that 
last; very few horses would be so 
absolutely unmoved after such a smash- 
up.” 

The brown horse raised his head and 
glanced at him. 

“Hum-m-m. Pig eye—don’t fancy 
that, much. Still, if he’s sound——”’ 

Sound the brown horse proved to be, 
and two days later he was munching 
his oats in the officer’s stable, awaiting 
his call to the depot. 

With a face almost as long as the 
animal’s own fiddle-head, Jarge Archard 
had watched his exit from the home 
which had sheltered him for exactly 
three weeks. 

™ Lardy, it du be ’ard for wold vriends 
tu part!’’ he whimpered; and with 
his horny hand he ostentatiously wiped 
away a tear. 

Groom and horse disappeared round a 
bend in the road. Jarge tore his dirt- 
begrimed cap from his head and flung it 
high in air. ‘‘ Tharrty pund vor the 
likes o’ ’ur!”’ he cried. ‘“‘ Lardy, what 
vules there du beat this yer Guvvymint 
jab!” 

A day or two later the Horse-purchasing 
Officer strolled pensively through his 
stables and paused by the brown horse’s 
stall. 
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“ Tarrible stummicky harse, this yer 
harse vrom Carfe, sir,” observed the 
Dorset yokel who served as_ under- 
strapper. ‘‘ Grubs something wunnerful, 
ur du. Ates ’ur carn afore ye can wink, 
an’ ’ur ’ay jest the zaame. Carn’t kip 
*ur rack vull, nohow. Then ’ur turrns 
tu at ‘ur bed—ates ivvery straw o’t, ‘ur 
du. A-a, a tarrible stummicky harse ; 
‘minds I o’ Ebenezer Tapp, my wife’s 
vather. Tarrible man vor ’is stummick 
’e wur, near ate I out o’ house an’ 
whoam afore ’e wur tuk. Something 
like Ebenezer, tu, abaot the vaace i 

Here the brown horse, evidently 
resenting the comparison, slowly and 
deliberately sidled round and—still with 
his head in the manger, busily munching 
—let fly with such suddenness and 
precision at the middle button of 
his critic’s waistcoat, that only that 
surprised man’s equally sudden and 
nimble leap backwards saved him from 
destruction at the iron-shod heels. 

“Ah! you would, would 
Ebenezer ? ’’ cried the officer. 
the brown horse’s christening. 

“A tarrible stummicky harse,”’ 
Ebenezer—for the first week or so. 
Then Ebenezer fell sick. His pig eyes 
retreated still farther into his head, his 
coat stared, he had not even the spirit 
to bite the man who groomed him. 
Dull, drooping, listless, he stood, while 
on his neck a swelling, which had at 
first seemed insignificant, grew and grew. 

“A very bad fistula,” said the vet. 
“T shall have to open it.’’ Opened it 
was—again and yet again, while poor 
Ebenezer grew weaker and weaker. 

“Not much of a bargain I’ve made 
for the Government here,” said the 
Purchasing Officer ruefully. And he 
repeated the words with redoubled 
emphasis when, the fistula trouble, after 
many weeks assiduous treatment, at 
last surmounted, the animal promptly 
developed strangles. Bad strangles, too 
—the brown horse did nothing by 
halves ! 

It was in the isolated stable to which 
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he was removed while suffering from this 
malady that Ebenezer experienced what 
was, perhaps, the first soft emotion of 
his hardened criminal career. It was 
when his weary lassitude was at its 
worst, when the whilom “ stummicky ” 
horse turned with sick disgust from all 
food and hung his fiddle-head in weak 
despair, that the Purchasing Officer’s 
young sister glanced into his stable. 

“Oh, what a skeleton ! Oh, you poor, 
poor thing!” she cried, and entering 
his box laid her hand upon his rough 
neck. 

Ebenezer’s head continued to hang 
down in dull despondency, he received 
the caress without so much as the quiver 
of an eyelash. But as that soft hand 
continued with a gentle, rhythmical 
motion to stroke his neck, as that soft 
voice continued to murmur gentle words 
of commiseration, the gaunt brown body 
gave a long, slow heave, and from 
Ebenezer’s nostrils came a long, grinding 
groan, so lugubrious, so laden with 
overwhelming self-pity, that moisture 
rose to the girl’s eyes, and: “Oh, you 
poor, poor thing!” she cried again ; 
“this will never do. Let me see—what 
can I get?” 

She ran from the stable and presently 
returned bearing apple, sugar, carrot, 
beetroot, with which to stay this fainting 
soul. 

At apple, Ebenezer 
But 


sugar, 


carrot, 
sniffed—and turned wearily away. 
beetroot—he had never sampled this. 
He sniffed again, took a tiny experi- 


mental bite. ‘“‘ Not so dusty!” He 
took another. When bite by bite the 
beetroot had disappeared, the girl took 
up a handful of the crushed oats in the 
manger and held it below the Roman 
nose. A pause—the pig eye surveyed it 
doubtfully—then the loose lips gathered 
in a few grains. 

This was the beginning of Ebenezer’s 
convalescence. But for many days he 
would take his oats only from Mary’s 
hand. The instant that, thinking she 
had fairly started him on his feed, the 
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girl ventured to leave his box, that 
instant he turned his back upon his 
manger and stood doggedly foodless urtil 
her return. 

“Oh, Ebenezer, Ebenezer, vou are a 
wretch! Don’t you know that you 
waste half my day?” Mary cried, and 
smote him lightly upon his bony flanks. 
To her infinite surprise—to his own, also, 
judging from his quick subsequent 
recoil—the brown horse turned his head 
and softly nuzzled her shoulder. 

The weeks passed, the tale of horses 
in the land grew shorter and shorter ; 
at last the Purchasing Officer’s work was 
over, and he received a fresh appoint- 
ment: that of Man-of-all-work to the 
New Army, whose huts covered the 
breezy uplands around his home. 

“Such horses as you may still have 
on your hands, suitable for transport 
work, you may take over with you and 
use for purposes of instruction,’ said 
the Powers that Be. So about a score 
of horses accompanied their purchaser 
to his new job—and Ebenezer was one 
of them. 

In process of time he was handed over 
to the subaltern who fulfilled the duties 
of Transport Officer to the — 
Regiment. This was a very fine specimen 
of the young men who have given their 
all to their country in her hour of need ; 
in his university classrooms he had 
distinguished himself as much as on her 
cricket and football fields. But he was 
not a horseman—and this fact Ebenezer 
was not slow to discover. 

With band (four mouth-organs, three 
penny whistles, and two empty kerosene 
tins manipulated as drums) shrilling 
forth the thrilling strains of the 
Marseillaise and the solemn chords of 
the Russian hymn, the gallant th 
Division marched forth to war—upon 
the wide expanse of Dorset heath. A 
treacherous heath it is; its pitfalls are 
many, its bogs are black and deep. By 
the edge of one of them the General 
reined in his steed; his “ glittering 
staff’ followed his example. 
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“Ought to be a crossing somewhere, 
I suppose,” the General growled. Things 
had not been going over well that 
morning, and suavity of diction was 
not the most striking trait of the dis- 
tinguished soldier’s really fine character ; 
upon occasions his tongue could be as 
rough as his attire—which was never 
quite “the latest cry” of military 
fashion. In this last point he differed 
curiously from his Chief of Staff, who 
was invariably ‘“‘ dressed up to the nines 
—got up to kill, eh, what?” as the 
irreverent subs. phrased it. These godless 
young gentlemen further insinuated that 
the General was not unconscious of 
the contrast which their two figures 
presented and loved not his Chief of 
Staff the more, but a little the less, in 
that he, the Head of the Army, was thus 
outshone. 

“ Anybody know the crossing ? ’’ the 
General repeated gruffly. 

The Chief of Staff looked languidly 
around. Should think fe might,” and 
he beckoned to the Man-of-all-work 
hovering humbly in the offing. 

That individual meekly approached, 
and, the General’s request being made 
known unto him, led the way across the 
quaking morass. “One at a time, 
please,” he said, still humbly — but 
firmly. 

The Head of the Army followed in his 
horse’s footprints and safely gained the 
farther side. The Chief of Staff was 
embarking upon the transit when the 
M.O.A.W., who had turned in his saddle 
to watch the progress, suddenly shouted 
(humility for the moment forgotten) : 
“Hi! Hold hard there! What the 

? I say, look out!” 

The General did not add his voice to 
the cry of ‘Look out!” Instead his 
lips set themselves in a grim smile under 
his grev moustache, and a similar smile 
glimmered in the cool grey eye with 
which he regarded a brown steed come 
charging at a mad gallop down the hill. 
The youth who crouched upon its withers 
Was minus cap and minus stirrups, but 
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with the strength of despair he clutched 
the reins and strove with might and 
main to stay the fatal impact. As well 
have tried to stem the onrush of Niagara! 


Whang! Crash! Fair in the flank, 
with a tremendous wallop, he caught the 
charger upon whose glossy chestnut back 
sat the Chief of Staff—and over into the 
sticky black depths of M—bog rolled 
flawlessly turned-out man and horse. 

For a moment Ebenezer staggered— 
and the onlookers’ hopes rose high. But 
instantly he recovered himself and tore 
on, unscathed. 

Half-an-hour later the Man-of-all-work 
met the deathly pale young Transport 
Officer leading the lathering malefactor 
by his broken bridle. “ Distinguished 
yourself enough for one day, I fancy, 
my boy. I’d rest now upon my laurels, 
if I were you,” he genially remarked. 


But the young man did not follow 
this sage advice. Or, rather, Ebenezer 


did not—the young man being but a 


straw borne helplessly upon the current 
of that resistless will. 

Shrill squeaked the mouth-organs, 
shrill tootled the whistles, the drummers 
beat their kerosene tins with generous 
hand, as the Army marched back from 
war. The efforts of the musicians were 
at their maximum as they passed the 
open gates of the drive which led to the 
Man-of-all-work’s abode. There was a 
rush, a shout, a flinging of instruments 
and men hitherward and thitherward, 
and through the scattering ranks burst 
Ebenezer—down the drive ventre-a-terre, 
and stayed not his wild career until he 
arrived at the (mercifully !) closed door 
of the stable in which his convalescence 
had been spent. 

“Ebenezer !’’ Even in its alarmed 
accents the voice struck Ebenezer’s rider 
as singularly sweet. ‘Oh, Ebenezer, 
you ave a naughty darling! ”’ 

The young man looked at Mary, and 
the words of his meditated address to 
his steed died upon his tongue. “ Yes, 
he is rather a naughty—darling!”’ he 
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acquiesced, as he looked and _ looked 
again—and continued looking. 

A band—a real band now, brasses and 
drums complete—played its loudest as 
the New Army marched through the 
little town and away down the long white 
road which wound across the moorland. 
Away to the devastated fields of what 
was once fair, fair France, away to the 
blood and mire of the Flanders trenches. 

Mary stood on a high bank by the side 
of the road and watched the troops go 
by. As she put up her hand to dash 
away the tears which would keep welling 
to her eyes a brown horse approached. 
To this day she declares that as he 
passed he turned his head and his small, 
deep-set eyes fixed themselves on hers 
with a mournful, longing regard. Of 
Ebenezer’s rider and the expression of /iis 
eyes, Mary carefully omits all mention. 

And then the weary weeks went by, 
the weeks during which the brown horse 
vanished from the girl’s ken. But not 
from her memory. 

At last came an afternoon on which 
she was taking tea with a friend who had 
a visitor from London staying in her 
house. And that visitor was the wife of 
the Colonel in whose regiment Ebenezer’s 
master was Transport Officer. As Mary 
entered the room this lady was reading 
a letter—its green envelope lay upon 
her lap. “ Go on, dear,” said the hostess, 
after introductions had been made and. 
“how d’ye do’s”” exchanged, ‘I know 
Mary will be most interested, for the 
regiment did its training here, and she 
knew several of them — didn’t you, 
Polly ?” 

Polly did. So the visitor read on from 
her husband’s letter. 

“We got out of our trenches and back 
bere with only a few casualties. We 
returned after the relief—the Adjutant, 
the Doctor, the Transport Officer, and 
myself—and had to do about eleven 
miles. The first part of the journey we 
made in a springless cart drawn by a 
horse they call ‘ Ebenezer.’ He is a sort. 
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of general utility animal, balf hunter, 
half carthorse, and an awful beast, J 
consider ; pig-headed beyond words, up 
to every kind of evil trick—but for some 
unknown reason the Transport Officer 
loves him dearly.’”” (Mary stooped to 
pick up a crumb from the carpet, and 
when she again raised her head her 
cheeks were deeply flushed.) 

“We had the greatest difficulty in 
getting the brute to start; he backed 
and wheeled round and kicked up an 
awful shine. We were off the road in a 
sort of shrubbery, it was pitch dark (the 
moon came out, later, I am sorry to say) 
and the shells were banging all about the 
place—it was somewhat exciting At 
last, by dint of superhuman exertions, 
the Transport Officer got the beast on 
to the road, and away we went at fuil 
gallop so as to get out of the danger zone 
as speedily as might be. I thought I 
should have shed every tooth in my 
head! In that springless cart we were 


jarred and jostled about like peas in a 


drum, especially when going over some 
field tracks which were full of huge shell 
holes. When we got to the farm where 
the Adjutant milked the cow (you 
remember that story ?) we mounted our 
herses and rode on—all but the Transport 
Officer who elected to stick to his cart. 
Over the ruts and holes we went full 
pelt, Ebenezer and the springless cart 
thundering behind, and every time we 
checked he came plunging into the 
midst of us. Then—hang it !—the moon 
rose, and at once the band began to play 
more lustily than ever. Bang, bang, 
bang, to right of us, to left of us, ahead 
of us, behind us, they ‘ bellowed and 
thundered.” We stopped for half a 
minute to get across a big, yawning 
crater—crash through the middle of us, 
missing the abyss by a hair’s breadth, 
tore Ebenezer. And as he passed we 
saw that he was without a driver. Well, 
we felt pretty cut-up, I can tell you, but 
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there was nothing for it but to leave the 
poor Transport Officer to his fate—such 
things have got to be done. 

“Not this time, though—Ebenezer 
had seen to that. When we arrived at 
the rest camp, there stood the cart with 
the horse puffing and blowing between 
the shafts, and on the floor of the cart 
was a body. A Red Cross chap was 
stooping over it. ‘There,’ he said, 
looking up from his work, ‘he'll be all 
right, now, I think, but it was a narrow 
shave. Five minutes more and he’d 
have been a goner.’ So Ebenezer’s mad 
gallop had saved the Transport Officer’s 
life 

“Mary!” cried the hostess, starting 
from her chair, “‘ are you faint ? You're 
looking awfully white — what’s the 
matter 

“It’s the room, I think—so hot,” 
Mary murmured. 

“No, it’s all these horrors I’ve been 
reading about,’”’ said the Colonel’s wife 
penitently, and folded up the letter. 
“They upset me, too, sometimes. But 
in this case all came right in the end— 
thanks to Ebenezer. In a postscript my 
husband says that the young fellow is 
going on first-rate.” 


As Mary walked slowly home, her feet 
rustling the yellow autumn leaves that 
lay thick upon the drive along which the 
brown horse had on one never-forgotten 
day so wildly galloped, her lips moved : 


“Dear, darling Ebenezer,” she 
murmured. 

And again as she stood with her hand 
on the knob of the hall-door and looked 
away over the golden woodland, away 
over the russet moor beyond, away over 
the faint glimmer of pale blue sea, away 
and away to the eastern horizon : 


“Poor, poor fellow ; 
fellow,’”’ she whispered. 

Did her thoughts 
Ebenezer ? 


poor, dear 


still dwell on 
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“INVITATION to attend a meeting at 
the Town Hall next Thursday night !” 

Ronald threw the letter over the 
breakfast-table to Doris. But his wife 
was all eyes for the son and heir. 

“ Billy, Billy—if you don’t mind 
you'll spill your milk,” she cried. She 
had just time to save the situation by 
grasping firmly the mug in her son’s 
podgy hand and guiding it to a thirsty 
mouth. Ronald again drew his wife’s 
attention to the letter. 

“An invitation, my dear, from His 
Worship the Mayor himself, to attend 
a meeting at the Town Hall. Speakers— 
Lord Gryphon and Silas Sharples, Labour 
M.P. for East Glebeshire.” 

“But what’s the meeting about, 
Ron?” enquired Doris. “I’ve my 
hands far too full at present with a 
baby to bother about a mayor! 
Recruiting again, I suppose ? ”’ 

“Wrong,” said Mr. Croston. “National 
Thrift Campaign ! Just our mark. This 
meeting will show us how to save one 
hundred pounds, and invest in War Loan. 
It will teach you how to trim up last 
autumn’s hat, and make a dinner out of 
broad beans !”’ 

‘“‘ More to the mark,” suggested Doris, 
“if it taught you not to smoke 
‘Stinkadoros’ at ten for threepence.”’ 

“ At any rate,”’ asked Ronald, “ shall 
we attend the Mayor’s meeting ? ”’ 
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“No,” said Doris, clutching at Billy 
in time to preserve him from a double 
somersault to the floor. 

“No?” queried Ronald. ‘‘ You seem 
very positive on the matter. Why 
shouldn’t we go ?”’ 

‘““For two reasons, Ron. First, 
Thursday, as you should remember, is 
Maggie’s night out ; secondly, it would 
be far more thrifty if you went fishing 
that night, and caught fish for Friday’s 
dinner.” 

“Well, that settles it,” replied Mr. 
Croston. ‘ But I do feel that we fellows 
who are vetted unfit for active service 
ought to turn up at these shows and 
back up the powers that be.”’ 

“Go by yourself, if you like; but I’m 
afraid, dear, that I can’t go, and fish, 
you know, is very expensive !”’ 

She smiled, and glanced across at him 
in the manner of courtship days. 


“Humph!” remarked Ronald. ‘As 
those are my lady’s orders, I obey. 
Bye-bye, Billy.” 

But Billy was too busy pulling books 
off low shelves on to the carpet to attend 
to polite farewells, so with a kiss to his 
wife Ronald Croston swung out of the 
room, off to his architect’s office. 


He was kept late at the office on the 


night of the meeting over which the 
discussion had been raised, and it was 


4 


not until after eight o’clock that he was 
ready to set out to the river. 

“Good thing, Doris,” he said, ‘ that 
I was born in Nottinghamshire and 
trained to the old Trent ways of plumbing 
for fish at night. On a July night 


like to-night I should have good sport.” 

“Yes, Ronald,’ Mrs. Croston answered 
as she slipped a packet of sandwiches in 
his pocket, “ far better sport than you 
would have at a stuffy meeting in the 


--"" 


Town Hall, listening to the blithering 
platitudes on economy from _ Silas 
Sharples, M.P. for eight pounds a week !”’ 

“There’s Billy crying,” interrupted 
Ronald. ‘Sorry to cut off your 


Primrose League speech,” he shouted to 
his wife, who was flying upstairs like a 
sky-rocket to quieten the bleating Billy. 

Ronald Croston took the tram out 
to the Bridges, and at the terminus 
descended and made his way down 
Lovers’ Lane. 


It was nearly dark, and 
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to make sure of not losing his way to 
the stretch of river, where he intended 
to fish, he drew out of his pocket a rough 
diagram which he had made of the 
tangle of field paths. The plan showed 
Covert Farm, close to which Croston 
studied his copy by the light of a flash 
lamp. 

He went through the farm buildings 
and followed the path, passing by the 
points marked B, C, D, E. At the point 


wa 
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E he looked back to the west across the 
broad open field, which was so flat as 
to form an admirable site for the show- 
ground of the Weal Agricultural Show. 
The smell of the River Ouse was 
just perceptible. The lights on the 
bridge, which in peace time studded 
the parapet like diamonds, were of 
course obscured for fear of air raids. 
A sheep in a distant field baaed 
plaintively and then all was still. Croston 
climbed the stile at the point E, and 
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followed the path to the east side of the 
hedge which led directly to the river 
bank. There, at the spot marked F, 
he put up his rod, and in due time was 
anxiously feeling the twitch of the line 
as the plumb weight was carried down 
stream. Time passed quickly, and it 
must have been near eleven o’clock that 
he noticed from the direction of the 
bungalow across the river a light flashed 
at intervals into the sky. 

He watched carefully, and soon came 
to the conclusion that a small electric 
flash lamp was being used to signal to 
some observer up above. Who could 
be observing at that time? Only 
someone in an airship or an aeroplane. 
He wondered whether to pull off his 
boots and swim the river with the view 
of further investigating the strange lights, 
but decided that he was a fool to think 
that the lights were hostile signals. Far 
more likely to be some harmless fisher- 
man like himself who was illuminating 
his catch! Yet the lights seem to shine 
upwards rather than downwards. 

His self questionings were suddenly 
stopped by the distant throb of an engine 
in the air. The throb rapidly increased 
in volume, until the whole atmosphere 
seemed to palpitate with sound. Croston 
was sure that it was some airship, and 
when he eventually saw high up among 
the clouds a cigar-shaped object, he knew 
it was a Zeppelin hurrying on its 
baby-killing task. The Zeppelin by 
now was directly overhead, and passed 
westwards, changing its direction above 
the bungalow to a south-westerly course, 
possibly in obedience to the light which 
flashed upwards at regular intervals. 

“Making for London, by Jove!” 
muttered Croston. 

As soon as it was out of sight he 
decided to visit the bungalow that night 
without any delay. He again considered 
the possibility of a swim across the dark 
river, but the prospect of weeds entang- 
ling his feet in the night was too 
uninviting, so he retraced his steps 
hastily back by Covert Farm, along 
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Lovers’ Lane, across the bridge to the 
north side of the river. 

It was well after midnight when he 
reached the bungalow, which was all in 
darkness. He tried the doors, but they 
were all locked. The windows were 
covered with cobwebs, veiling them from 
the outside as effectually as the blinds 
within veiled the interior from any 
prying observer. Evidently it was a 
bungalow used for week-ends, now 
deserted on account of the war. He was 
quietly scouting in the back sheds of 
the place when he heard a rustle in the 
bushes behind him, and a light of a 
sudden escaped into the darkness. At 
the same moment the throbbing again 
recommenced. The Zeppelin was coming 
back from its night’s work, and was now 
moving towards the sea, returning to 
the south-east. Croston made a desperate 
rush after the bearer of the light 
who was plainly in league with the 
pilot of the airship sailing above. But 
the bearer of the light had heard him, 
and as a wild beast plunges into the 
jungle, so Croston heard the bushes 
break as some heavy body stumbled 
away. He cried: 

“ Stop, or I fire!” 

But he might have spared his breath, 
for the signaller, whoever it was, neither 
delayed nor halted. Croston’s attention 
was then taken away from his pursuit 
by the sound of firing in the skies. He 
looked up and saw flashes of light among 
the clouds, issuing from faint forms of 
British aeroplanes firing at the departing 
Zeppelin. But the airship was far too 
high up for an aeroplane to mount in 
range without more time, and in less 
than two minutes the combatants had 
disappeared from sight, and almost out 
of earshot. 

Croston hurried home to his wife, but 
as he had to walk all the way, a good 
four-mile walk, it was nearly daybreak 
when he arrived. 

“Three o’clock, Ronald!’ she ex- 
claimed, as he entered the bedroom. 
“ Tt’s really too bad. I’ve not been able 
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to get off to sleep at all yet waiting for 
you.” 

“Very sorry, my dear,” he answered. 
you hear the Zepp ?”’ 

“ Yes,”’ she said, “‘ and that frightened 
me all the more, and made me wish that 
you were back for fear a bomb dropped 
on this house and hurt Billy!” 

“They had bigger game than Billy,” 
replied Ronald. ‘‘They’re after munition 
factories more than babies. Well, just 
listen a minute, Doris. I’ve seen the 
Zeppelin, and, what’s more, I’ve seen 
the light that gives the pilot his line. 
I’ve a good mind to go up to Davies at 
the War Office and tell him all about 

The news was too exciting for Doris 
to sleep any longer. She sat up and 


discussed various alternatives, who the 
spy might be, whether it was better to 
go direct to the Chief Constable, how 
to get a hearing at the War Office. 
Eventually Ronald definitely decided 
that he would go direct to town by the 


breakfast train and endeavour to obtain 
a hearing at the War Office through his 
old college friend Davies, one of the 
permanent officials. 

While at the station he bought a paper 
and read the news of the raid of the 
previous night. 

“The Press Bureau issued the following 
statement early this morning :— 

“‘ Hostile aircraft visited the Eastern Counties 
last night and dropped incendiary and explo- 
sive bombs. 

‘““At midnight a few casualties had been 
reported, and some fires which were then under 
control. 

“The number of casualties will be com- 
municated to the Press in the course of the 
day.”’ 

But London itself seemed strangely 
unmoved when he arrived. There were 
no signs of a world at war beyond the 
extra khaki in the streets and the shop- 
windows full of high-priced luxuries 
called military necessities. He took the 
Tube direct to Charing Cross Embank- 
ment Station, and walked up Whitehall 
to the War Office, entered the front 
door, and soon found that the quickest 
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and public entrance into our War 
Department is not by the front but by 
the back. 

A large crowd of callers was jostling 
round a small helpless porter who 
was slowly issuing out pink forms 
of a different variety from those known 
in the provinces. With a struggle he 
captured one of these, and wrote down 
that his name was Ronald Croston, his 
profession an architect, and his business 
to see Mr. Davies of the Intelligence 
Department. A boy scout received this 
pink document, and eventually led him 
by two lifts and three marble corridors 
to the fourth floor and a chair in the 
passage. There he was seated, and for 
the next forty minutes studied a visiting 
card stuck in the door opposite— 
“Mr. Vernon Davies, Private Secretary 
to ———.”’ But no names must be 
given, or this story of Mr. Croston’s 
adventure will be censored. 

Eventually he was shown into a small 
office, where a worn official, in whom he 
recognised his old friend, a well-known 
cricketer in peaceful days, welcomed him 
and asked him to sit down. He explained 
his business shortly, and Mr. Davies 
exclaimed : 

“ By Jove—General Parmiter will like 
to hear this! Look here, come along 
and see the General, Croston.”’ 

More lifts, more corridors, and Mr. 
Croston found himself in the presence of 
General Parmiter, a thin-faced, keen- 
eyed type of soldier. His questions were 
terse and to the point. 

“Hum, can you read Morse ? ”’ 

said Croston. 

“Hum—so you can’t say whether 
these lights were sending messages ? ” 
enquired the General. “‘ But you think 
so? Hum. Were they longs and shorts? 
Light showing, say, for two seconds, and 
then two flashes quickly ? ”’ 

Croston nodded. 

“Hum. And you're quite sure the 
Zeppelin altered its course when the 
lights were shown ? Quite sure ? ” 

Croston said ‘‘ Yes, quite sure.” 
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“Hum. And this field—flat was it ? 
Yes?” 

Croston then explained how he had 
heard someone scrambling in the bushes, 
who ran from him. 

“ Hum—that so? Very queer! Very 
suspicious too! How high would you 
say the Zeppelin was up? A _ good 
height ? Look about as long as a 
Corona cigar, eh ?”’ 

Croston again nodded, and the General 
continued to think aloud. 

Hum—dquite possible. Shouldn’t be 
at all surprised. Why, the flare of a 
match can be seen from aircraft at the 
height of half-a-mile up.” 

“ Really !’’ said Croston. 
hardly have believed that.”’ 

“Tt’s a fact,’’ replied the General. 
“To the man about town, whose ordinary 
night vision is often spoilt by the 
multitude of artificial lights, this is of 
course extraordinary. But the airman’s 
vision is trained. His view is un- 
obstructed by trees, and above all he 
Why, 


should 


is on the alert for small signs. 
I have known the flashing of a small 
pocket electric torch to be seen by 
airmen at a height of eight and ten 
thousand feet.” 

Mr. Croston was interested, and the 


General, obviously an aeronautical 
expert, continued : 

“It was white light you saw, I 
expect ?”’ 

“Yes, quite white,’ answered Croston. 

“Hum, just what I expected,” re- 
marked General Parmiter. ‘‘ White and 
light yellow are seen farthest. The reds, 
blues, and greens of railway signals are the 
last of the railway lights made out by an 
airman as he climbs to heights exceeding 
12,000 feet, so there is nothing inherently 
improbable in your story, and the spot 
would undoubtedly be suitable for a 
pilot’s mark. I'll tell you what I'll do. 
Between these four walls, last night’s 
raid was a failure. The Germans were 
evidently aiming at—I can’t tell you 
where—a certain vulnerable spot—and 
they missed. But they'll try again, and 
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as they seem to like coming rapidly 
one night after another, it'll be well 
worth your while watching out again 
to-night. Are you game to take your 
turn ?”’ asked General Parmiter. 

“ Thoroughly game for any job you 
like to give me, sir,” responded Croston. 

Well,” remarked the General, ‘‘ their 
skipper who made such a bad shot last 
night will probably try his luck once 
more, or else give a report to another 
man to take his place; so I’d be glad, 
Mr. Croston, if you could go fishing again 
to-night. Never know what you may 
catch nowadays !”’ 

Croston laughed. ‘‘ Well—that’s 
settled. I go fishing to-night anyway.” 

General Parmiter leaned forward. 

“ And, by the way, have you got that 
map with you? Thanks. You'll be 
sure to go by Lovers’ Lane and Covert 
Farm ? If you should find a man there 
who tells you he’s from me, and gives 
you the sign ‘ Jellicoe and the Lion,” 
you give him the countersign ‘ Sturdee 
and the Tiger.” See—is that clear ?”’ 

“T’ve got the idea,’ said Croston ; 
“and if such a man does turn up I'll 
be very glad of his company.” 

“Well, good-bye,”’ said the General, 
shaking hands, “I’m much obliged to. 
you for coming, and I hope it won't be 
all in vain.” 

“So do I,” answered Croston fervently. 
“Tt’s gall and wormwood to us _ fellows. 
who're unfit for active service to remain 
at home.” Croston had a bump of 
locality, or else he felt he would never 
have found his way out of the War 
Office, and he only escaped eventually 
by restoring the pink paper to an 
obdurate policeman who refused to let 
him out until he had discovered the pink 
form in some remote corner of his 
breast pocket. 

Doris was highly excited with the 
success of his interview, and sent him 
off that night for further fishing with a 
kiss and a Thermos flask. 

It was a dark night as he turned down 
Lovers’ Lane, with slight clouds beating 
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up from the west. He walked straight 
ahead, but could not avoid jumping 
when a voice suddenly remarked from 
a ditch: 

“ Jellicoe and the Lion!” 

He recovered himself and replied: 
““Sturdee and the Tiger.” 

A dark form then loomed ahead, and 
the voice started. 

“ Right glad to see you, Mr. Croston. 
General Parmiter sent me. My name’s 
Jack Graham.” 

“ Army?” 

“No, sir,” said the voice. ‘‘ Ex-Navy 
~—did a bit of coastguard work, and now 
I’m kind of general handy-man for these 
kind of jobs. ’Ope we have some sport !”’ 

“Well, shall see,’ observed 
Croston. 
day?” 

“ Yes—with a fishing-rod on the rack, 
and a Smith-Webley revolver in my 
pocket !”’ 

“ That’s good, Graham,” said Croston. 
““ Well, let's make a move to the scene 
of operations.”’ 

They walked through the farm build- 
ings, which had been deserted for the 
last few months, and, skirting by 
Bushman’s Wood, crossed the stile and 
at last reached the river bank. It was 
a moonless night, but the sky was bright 
with stars. There was a complete 
silence, only broken by a dog barking 
in some distant homestead. 

Croston passed the brandy flask 
silently over to Graham, who shook his 
head and whispered, “‘ Don’t like to get 
tinhatted on business !”’ 

Aslight mist was now rising. Croston’s 
attention was directed to the bungalow 
and to the stars shining in the heavens. 

He reflected on the strange world in 
which nineteen hundred and fifteen years 
after Christ, the heavens, for centuries 
God’s dwelling place, should now be 
disturbed by the devilish inventions of 
civilisation, inventions dealing death from 
the clouds. He remembered how Billy 
that very morning had taxed his father’s 
scriptural knowledge by asking in 


“Did you come down to- 
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successive questions: ‘‘ How do babies 
come to God?” “Do angels carry 
them ?’’ “ How do they carry them— 
in aeroplanes ? ”’ 

He glanced at his luminous wrist- 
watch as the hours went by. He could 
just distinguish the hands—ev.dently 
about ten minutes past eleven. 

“Sst !’’ said Graham, pointing towards 
the bungalow. 

A light flashed upwards, and at the 
same moment the glare of the distant 
town disappeared entirely, suggesting that 
a warning of an air raid had arrived. 
Graham had drawn his Smith-Webley. 
Across the river could be distinctly 
heard the rustling of the bushes as the 
director of the signals came nearer. The 
flashes were at regular intervals, every 
minute. Croston and Graham now lay 
face downwards, watching every flash, 
keeping complete silence. A midge 
settled on Croston’s face, but he did not 
notice such trifles, for his eyes were 
intent on the opposite bank. The dark 
moisture of the river acted as a screen 
between the two banks as in a trans- 
formation scene in a pantomime, a gauze 
curtain is drawn across the proscenium. 

Croston nudged Graham and pointed 
to a shapeless black form which could 
just be discerned crawling against the 
lighter shade of the osiers on the farther 
bank. Graham nodded, as if to say, 
“Ah! our man!”’ 

The form rested motionless. Then 
came a short sharp flash upwards. Then 
blackness and silence. The tension 
seemed intolerable. Croston wanted to 
cry out, but Graham had crept close, 
and now whispered in his ear. 

“Let’s hold our hand a while.” 

Croston did not reply but his silence 
gave consent. A few minutes went by, 
and then could be heard very faintly the 
buzz of an engine. It rapidly grew 
louder, and then stars were blotted out 
from sight for half-a-second, as some 
object passed between their eyes and the 
heavens. 

““A Taube,’ muttered Graham. 
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There was a crackling noise in the air, 
and as the machine was silhouetted 
against the Milky Way the black anatomy 
of the seat could be distinguished in 
which sat a German pilot slinking in the 
sky on his murderous work. 

The signals winked some message. 

“It’s circling round,” whispered 
Croston. 

“By God!” responded Graham ; 
“it’s going to descend here !”’ 

Certainly by now it appeared bigger, 
and the lower it came to earth the more 
incessant were the signals. 

“See that fellow on the 
Shall I shoot ?”’ asked Graham. 

“No,” replied Croston decidedly. 
“That will only warn the aviator. I'll 
try another trick.” 

He rose, and took hold of the fishing 
rod, reeling in the line. The whirr of 
the engine appeared very close as in 
great spirals the Taube came nearer and 
nearer to earth. The signal light flicked 
into the sky, and as Croston reeled in 
against time he realised in a flash that the 
German pilot was making for the open 
field, where the local show was held, as 
a landing place, and that the signal was 
to warn him to beware of the river and 
land well to the south of the light. 

At last his line was in, and with the 
experience gained by many a fishing 
expedition Croston swung the plumb 
weight around his head and then let it 
fly across the river towards the signaller. 
It must have fallen with true aim, for 
the light suddenly stopped dotting and 
dashing. Croston pulled in the line. 
There was a yell as the fish hook ripped 
into flesh. 

The Taube by now was within a 
hundred feet of the ground, but the pilot 
was obviously uncertain of his landing 
place. The night was black, and the 
rising mists still further confused his 
vision. Almost simultaneously with the 
yell of the hooked signaller the Taube 
planed downwards. 

What followed no one can tell exactly. 
There was a crash—a blaze of light as 
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the petrol tank caught fire—sudden 
darkness again as the whole machine fell 
into the river—a shriek ‘‘ Mein Gott !”’ 
and then utter silence. 

Apparently the pilot had planed down 
too suddenly. The nose of his machine 
had struck with terrible force the steep 
bank of the river at the place marked 
on the diagram X. It then fell into the 
deep running stream. 

“ He’s off!” cried Graham, pointing 
to the form across the river, and at the 
same time emptying the Smith-Webley 
round after round. But all to no 
purpose. The spy had his own run 
among the osiers, and was out of sight 
in a twinkling. 

Croston and Graham rushed back to 
the town and aroused the police to 
organise a search party. Not until 
daybreak were the planes of the Taube 
discovered caught up in some brushwood 
two miles farther down. About midday 
dragging operations found the body of 
the drowned pilot, and in his pockets 
were discovered the notes of a recon- 
naissance which he had made over one 
of our great arsenals. The report showed 
the mistakes made by the Zeppelin on 
the previous night. 

Some weeks later Ronald and Doris 
and Billy were at breakfast, and Ronald 
suddenly cried, as he opened an official- 
looking envelope: ‘‘ By Jove — look 
here !”’ 

He held up a cheque for £250, and 
then read out a letter expressing the 
thanks of the Defence Authorities for 
his actions during July, which had led 
to the stoppage of certain information 
of great value to the enemy. 

Doris clapped her hands with glee, 
and then, woman-like, declared : 

“There, didn’t I say it would be far 
more thrifty to go fishing and try your 
luck than to go and listen to boring 
speeches on National Economy at the 
Town Hall?” 

Croston folded up the cheque, and 
replied, ‘‘ Well, at any rate, my dear, 
you never expected such a lucky catch.” 
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TRANAMOE 


BY THE HON. ALEXIS ROCHE 


[The opening chapters of Tranamoe began with the introduction of the four children of James 
Cosgrove, owner of the estate, the narrator being his youngest son, Denis. ‘‘Aunt Kate”’ is the ruler 
of the establishment, and we are introduced to Davy the Huntsman, and his son known as ‘‘ Tom the 
Duck.” A curious character arrives in the neighbourhood, Nicholas Carmody, who falls over the 
cliff and breaks his leg; he is rescued and taken to Tranamoe. At his cottage he keeps a curious 
collection of animals. James Cosgrove disappears, and it is doubtful whether he has or has not been 
drowned. His old father-in-law comes to put his affairs in order. He finds the estate mortgaged 
beyond its value, but has delighted Davy by promising to keep the hounds going at his expense until 
Claude, the eldest son, comes of age. He returns to Liverpool to wind up his own business and announces 
his intention of returning to Tranamoe to end his days there. Nicholas Carmody has given an exhibition 
of hawking at which Aunt Kate was an interested spectator. Jack, Aunt Kate’s favourite nephew, 
has been sent to a public school by his grandfather, much against her advice. On his return home 
for the Christmas holidays a meet of the hounds was arranged at Condonstown, the seat of Sir Thomas 
Condon, a young cavalry officer. The end of the day saw Jack’s favourite hunter dead, his master 
at Condonstown with a broken collarbone, and Sir Thomas’s horse lamed and stabled at Tranamoe. 
Aunt Kate paid constant visits to Condonstown to see her favourite Jack who was also suffering from 
concussion, and Sir Thomas went daily to Tranamoe to bandage his lame horse under Nell’s direction. 
Nell, twin to Jack, was a thorough sportswoman and almost equal to a veterinary surgeon. Mr. Dobson, 
the grandfather, dies. By his will it was found that he had disposed of his interest in the Liverpool 
business to Claude in exchange for the title deeds of Tranamoe. This estate he left unreservedly to 
Aunt Kate. Claude resented this, thinking Tranamoe would have been left to him, and in spite threatens 
to poison the hounds which he contends are his property. He sends for poison, but in the meantime 
Davy the Huntsman produces a document signed by James Cosgrove selling the hounds to him for the 
sum of one hundred pounds, stipulating that if any member of the Cosgrove family wishes to take them 
over he could do so on repayment of the sum advanced with interest to date. Before the poison arrives 
and Claude has an opportunity of producing the money, Aunt Kate announces that she has bought 
the hounds from Davy. Claude leaves Tranamoe, never to return. Jack, home from Aldershot, where 
his regiment was stationed, acts for the first time as Master of Hounds. Nell’s engagement to Sir Thomas 
Condon has been announced. Rabies breaks out in the kennels, and Nicholas having been bitten by 
one of the hounds locks himself in one of the rooms and has all his teeth extracted in case he might 


cause injury to his friends. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

CONNIE was again crouched at the 
schoolroom door when I reached it. He 
rose to his feet as I knocked for 
admittance and, grasping his crutch by 
the lower end, said in a fierce whisper : 

““T’m comin’ in, too. If that ould 
murderer tries to stop me I have me mind 
med up to brain him.” 

No notice was taken of my knock, 
and I could hear nothing but the same 


Nell’s marriage has taken place. | 


creaking of the old sofa, and the low 
muttering of the sick man. 

“ Tf this doesn’t bring him I’ll break in 
the panel,’”’ said Connie, as he battered 
loudly on the door with the head of his 
crutch. There was a shuffling, lurching 
tread, and then the drunken voice of 


Davy asked who was there. I replied 
and ordered him to open the door 
immediately. 

“ The divil a won but yourself is to 


ky 
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come in,” said he, as he opened the door 
sufficiently to allow of his peering out. 
For the second time in his life Connie’s 
crutch came crashing down on his head 
and before he could regain his feet we 
were both in the room. As soon as he 
was up he turned the key in the lock 
and fastened the door with an iron bar 
that I had never seen before. 

“T have you now, me haro,” said he, 
pay you for all.” 

His great loose-lipped mouth was 
twitching and _ slobbering, and _ his 
horrible webbed hands were clawing at 
the air as he staggered towards the boy, 
who, with his back against the wall, was 
ready to defend himself with his crutch. 

“ Davy,” I shouted, “sit down this 
moment. You're drunk.” 

‘““T beg your honour’s pardon,” said 
he, “I didn’t see you at all. I thought 
that wretched cripple had a fool med of me. 
Your honour’s welcome to the kinnel. 
’Tis a long time since you were here.” 

He then began to call the hounds by 
their names, and to curse them heartily 
for not coming. The room was almost 
dark, for there were thick blinds nailed 
over the windows. The old sofa had 
been shifted from its usual place by the 
fire and now stood against the farther 
wall. On it lay Nicholas, quite flat on 
his back, with his arms stretched at full 
length close to his sides. His eyes were 
wide open and he continually rolled his 
head from side to side on the hard 
bolster. His face was flushed to a dark 
red and his long hair and beard looked 
wild and matted. A broad leather belt 
was buckled tightly across his chest, 
and both arms and legs were fastened 
in the same fashion to the sofa. He did 
not seem to recognise either Connie or 
me, and kept begging Davy to give him 
water. 


“There’s no water here,” 


replied 
Davy, “ an’ the whisky is nearly gone. 


You spilt the last I offered you. I'll 
waste no more of it.” He then tilted a 
bottle up to his mouth and when he had 
drained it, threw it into a corner where 
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there were already several other empty 
ones. 

“Who tied the masther that way ?”’ 
said Connie, as he hurried across the 
room with the evident intention of 
setting him free. 

“He did what he could of it himself,”’ 
replied Davy. “’Twas I that tied his 
hands afterwards. Don’t touch him. 
He says he has the dog madness. That’s 
why he med Peter Dempsey draw all his 
teeth in the way he couldn't bite the 
people.” 

The last drink proved more than the 
already drunken man could carry. He 
suddenly sat down on the old wooden 
chair, that we had always called the 
stool of repentance in our schooldays 
from its extreme hardness, and slipped 
from there to the floor, where he lay in 
a drunken stupor. While Connie ran 
to fetch water, I searched diligently for 
the written instructions that Nicholas 
had spoken of in his letter. At last I 
found it, tucked away beneath the 
bolster. My heart sank and my very 
blood seemed to turn to water as I read 
these words, written large at the head 
of the sheet: “I am suffering from 
hydrophobia. Be careful.’”’ This was 
written in red ink, the remainder in 
pencil, and some of it very indistinct as 
if it had been written in great haste. 

“Do not let me loose, no matter 
how I may struggle. I have been 
weeks planning this to save you from 
danger. I am securely bound. My 
teeth have been extracted. Have no 
fear. I shall have lucid moments till 
almost the end, and then I do not 
think I shall be dangerous, but keep 

me constantly bound. There is a 

bottle of chloroform on the mantel- 

shelf, to be used towards the end when 
my sufferings become too great to be 
borne. I forbid you to call in a doctor 
or to allow either your aunt or Cora 

to enter the room. I once nursed a 

man in India till he died of hydro- 

phobia, so I know what I am writing 
about. I have known I must die since 
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the day I was bitten. Davy will 
remain with you to the end if you 
give him whisky. He does not believe 
I am infected, as the bitch was wormed. 
Of course, this is only his ignorant 
superstition. Soak the flannel mask 
in chloroform, and hold it over my 
face when the paroxysms are acute. 
Forget to remove it towards the end. 
That is how the man in India died.” 
Before I had finished reading I was 
almost sick with horror. One glance at 
the rolling head and staring, bloodshot 
eyes of my poor old friend, and I in- 
continently fled towards the decor. Had 
I not met Connie on the threshold I 
should have carried the brand of 
cowardice to my grave. Remember I 


was but a boy and not a strong one. 
I had never seen death in any shape 
but in animals, and this tragedy had 
shattered my weak nerves at one blow. 
I feel certain now that if the door had 
once closed on me I should never have 
had the courage to return. 


It was 
Nicholas himself that saved me. ‘‘Water,”’ 
he moaned, ‘“‘ water.’ I seized Connie 
by the shoulder to prevent myself from 
falling and, instantly, the touch of a 
companion in distress seemed to give 
me courage. My tingling nerves found 
relief in shaking the lame boy violently 
as I almost screamed: ‘‘ Where have 
you been so long? He is dying for a 
drink and yet you dawdle. Come and 
help me to give it to him.” Together 
we approached the sofa but at the last 
moment my courage again failed me. 
I gave the cup to Connie and held the 
jug myself. Much water was spilt by 
my trembling hand, but at last it was 
filled. Brave Connie, without a shudder, 
held it to the sick man’s lips, while his 
other arm was passed lovingly round the 
neck to steady that ever-rolling head. 
Nicholas drank eagerly and asked for 
more. Thank God that was the last 
time I failed my friend. To this day I 
cannot understand why the panic of 
another should have given me courage, 
but so it was. 
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“ How is it that you are not afraid 
of the madness ?’’ I asked. 

““What madness?” replied Connie, 
with a startled look. I then remembered 
in a flash that he had not read the paper. 
I picked it up from the floor and read it 
aloud to him. His face turned deadly 
white, the cup fell from his nerveless 
hand, and he started hopping towards 
the door, not waiting to pick up the 
crutch which he had laid down while 
ministering to Nicholas. I reached it 
first and having turned the key in the 
lock, put it in my pocket. 

Poor Connie must have passed through 
the same nerve-storm as myself, for 
before a minute was over he burst into 
tears and cried aloud ‘“‘ Take the crutch, 
Masther Dinis, an’ brain me wid it. I’m 
worse than the dog that bit him. Him 
that was bether than ayther father or 
mother to me, an’ now I’d lave him to 
die be himself an’ no one to give him a 
drink.” 

All this time Davy had lain where he 
fell. His great mouth wide open and 
the veins on his forehead standing out 
like cords. He drew his breath in snorts 
and was altogether a brutish and dis- 
gusting sight, with his dirty, unshaven 
face and the great hairy chest which 
showed through his ragged shirt. 

““T wish he was dead, but we have 
enough on our hands widout his corpse,” 
said Connie, as he threw the dregs of the 
water jug in his face. 

The old man sat up and glared at the 
boy as if about to spring at him. There 
was the unmistakable light of madness 
in his eyes, and his whole body trembled 
and twitched like one in an ague fit. He 
stared fixedly at Connie, and began to 
crawl towards him on his hands and 
knees, slowly at first, as a cat creeps 
when about to spring on her prey, then 
quicker, his horrible hands making a 
paddling sound on the bare floor as he 
came. The boy stood at the foot of the 
sofa, his back against the wall, and his 
crutch lifted, ready to strike. 

“Water,’”’ moaned Nicholas, “ water.” 
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At the sound of the voice Davy stopped 
and his glaring eyes shifted from the 
boy to the sick man. ‘‘ Water,” repeated 
Nicholas. With a yell of terror the 
lunatic turned and scrambled across the 
room on all fours. He crouched in the 
far corner amongst the empty bottles 
and, spreading his hands before his face, 
moaned, ‘“‘ Don’t lave him ate me. Don’t 
lave him ate me. I never wormed the 
bitch at all,’ He then uttered a series 
of shrieks and fell back amongst the 
bottles writhing in an epileptic fit. 

Almost immediately there were hurried 
footsteps in the corridor, and then I 
heard Aunt Kate’s voice outside the door. 

“What’s the matter ? Open the door 
instantly,” she cried, as she vainly 
turned the handle. “Is there anybody 
there ? Nicholas! Denis!” 

I was speechless with terror, and for 
some moments all power of movement 
left me. Aunt Kate still continued to 


shake the lock and call furiously through 
the keyhole, At last I collected my wits 


sufficiently to pick up the paper and 
hurry to the door. 

“T can’t let you in, Aunt Kate. Read 
this and you will see why.” I then 
pushed the paper underneath. I could 
tell from the exclamations of horror that 
she was reading it. Again she beat upon 
the door with her fist and called out 
“Let me in, Denis. For heaven’s sake, 
let me in. A fig for his directions. The 
poor fellow was mad when he wrote 
them.” 

“Dear Aunt Kate, don’t ask me. I 
have promised a dying man and I can’t 
break my word.” I had to almost shout 
these words through the door, for 
Davy had recovered from the fit, and was 
now smashing the bottles against the 
wall, crying out at each blow that the 
hounds were killing him. Then there was 
the sound of running footsteps and 
Cora’s voice: ‘‘ Let me in, Denis. I 
pray of you, let me in. Who are you 
that you should keep me from my father ? 
Open or I will tear it down with my bare 
hands.”’ 
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“ Hush, child!’ answered Aunt Kate. 
“ You will do harm to Nicholas. Have 
patience. I will send for Doctor Trail 
and assistance to break the lock if this 
silly boy still holds out.” 

I do not know how long a time passed 
before help came. Connie had loosed 
the straps which held Nicholas’s arms 
and was smoothing his forehead with his 
hand. He seemed in less pain, and had 
ceased to roll his head on the bolster, 
but his eyes were still wild and blood- 
shot, and he certainly did not recognise 
the boy. Davy had now ceased to cry 
out and sat in the corner amongst the 
broken glass with his bleeding hands 
held over his face. A truly terrifying 
sight. I heard many hurrying feet and 
several voices talking at once, and then 
Aunt Kate saying, “ Read this, Trail, 
and be quick about it. Peter Dempsey, 
bring the kitchen poker. This lock is 
old and can be easily broken.” 

“°Tis no such thing, Miss,” replied 
Peter. ‘I put a new one on it meself, 
an’, moreover, there’s an iron bar across 
the door that a batherin’ ram couldn’t 
bust.” 

“ Water ! 
again. 

“Oh, what’ll we do at all?” wailed 
Connie. ‘‘ There isn’t a drop in the 
room.” 

“ Water,”’ moaned Nicholas, this time 
in a louder voice. 

““What’s that I hear ? ”’ cried Doctor 
Trail, through the door. “ This is not 
hydrophobia. Can he drink?” 

“ He has upwards of a quart swallowed 
since we got in to him,” cried Connie. 

“Then open the door instantly,” said 
the doctor in a stern voice. ‘‘ There is 
something else wrong with him. It is 
most certainly not hydrophobia.”’ 

“Tl lave ye in,” cried Connie. “I 
med no promise, an’ if I did itself I’d 
break it. Stand out of me way, Masther 
Dinis, an’ lave me at it.” 

Willingly I stood aside, but it was 
without hope that I saw Doctor Trail 
approach the sofa. Cora at once began 


Water !’”’ moaned Nicholas 


to unfasten the straps which still bound 
poor Nicholas. The doctor tried to 
prevent this. ‘‘ Time enough,” said he. 
“Tam not yet certain. Bring me water.” 

“T will not suffer him to be bound,” 
she cried. ‘“‘ Even if he is mad he will 
not injure me. Go, if you are afraid.” 
Then she kissed him on the mouth. 
“See, I too am now mad. Run, coward, 
or I may hurt you.” 

She unbuckled all the straps and 
raised his poor head on her arm while 
she held the water to his lips. He drank 
it eagerly and without difficulty. Doctor 
Trail then examined him carefully and 
pronounced him to be suffering from 
brain fever brought on by the dread of 
hydrophobia which had been hanging 
over him ever since he had been bitten 
by the mad hound. 

While Cora and the doctor were 
engaged with Nicholas, Aunt Kate had 
been attending to me. She made me 
sit down in the old armchair, and then 
she fished her keys up out of the depths 
of her pocket and gave them to Connie, 
saying, ‘‘ This is a case for cordial, if 
ever I saw one. Tell William to bring 
it quickly.” 

I did not faint quickly, but I must 
have almost lost consciousness before 
Connie returned to the room. A black 
cloud suddenly descended on me, and 
my aunt’s voice seemed to come from 
a great distance away. My heart beat 
and fluttered as if I had been running 
hard, and there was a dreadful feeling 
of suffocation. I could not swallow the 
cordial when it came, and then I heard 
the far-away voice call for Doctor Trail. 
This is the last I remember till I found 
myself stretched on the floor with my 
aunt and the doctor kneeling at my side. 
Aunt Kate looked frightened and the 
doctor had his finger on my pulse. 

“ He is all right now,” said he, “‘ but 
he must not be moved at present.” 

I lay there in a half-dazed condition 
and watched Peter Dempsey and two 
other men carry Nicholas out of the 
room on the old sofa while Cora still 
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supported his head on her arm. Then I 
suddenly remembered Davy. I tried to 
sit up so as to see the corner where he 
had lain among the broken bottles, but 
Doctor Trail’s hand gently pushed me 
back. 

“Ts he there still ?”’ I asked. 

“Is it Connie you want?” asked 
Aunt Kate. 

“No, Davy,” I replied. “He is 
raving mad. It was he that frightened 
me most. Is he still in the corner ? ” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Aunt Kate 
as she started up. “I had forgotten all 
about him. He has gone. Perhaps he 
was only drunk. If so he will have gone 
to the kennel.” 

Doctor Trail was then called away to 
attend to Nicholas and I was left alone 
with my aunt. The feeling of faintness 
and suffocation had now almost entirely 
passed away and I was longing to get 
up and leave the room which had been 
the scene of such horrors, but Aunt 
Kate would not even permit me to sit 
up without the doctor’s leave. At last 
he returned and I was allowed to walk 
as far as the drawing-room where I was. 
made to lie down on the sofa under 
strict injunctions not to move during 
my aunt’s absence. I was much surprised 
to find that it was still broad daylight 
and could hardly believe my ears when 
I heard the stable clock strike four. It 
seemed impossible that only two hours. 
had passed since the bride and _ bride- 
groom had set out on their wedding 
journey, leaving a merry party in this. 
very room. The close-drawn blinds in 
the schoolroom had shut out the light 
and I had lost all count of time in the 
agony of mind which I had been through. 
The doctor must have given me a 
sedative of some kind for I fell asleep: 
almost at once. A heavy, dreamless 
sleep out of which I was awakened by 
a crash of broken glass which brought 
me to my feet with a start that set my 
heart again fluttering so that I fell back 
on to the sofa where I lay, gasping for 
breath and staring at the window from: 
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whence the sound came. The chinless 
face of Tom-the-Duck was thrust into 
the room through the broken pane, 
regardless of the sharp splinters, one of 
which had cut his forehead so that the 
blood trickled down over his face. His 
features were convulsed in his efforts to 
speak, but at first his excitement would 
only allow him to quack and gurgle and 
beat on the window-sill with his webbed 
hands. At last I understood him to 
sa 

% For the honour of God, come to the 
kinnel. The hounds are dead an’ himself 
too I had to break the glass to wake 
you. I was in dread to tell Miss Kate.” 

At this moment he was suddenly 
jerked away from the window and I 
heard the angry voice of Connie Lynch 


saying : 


“What are you doing? Is it you 
that bruk the windy? You must be as 
mad as your ould divil of a father. 


Thanks be to God, Miss Kate’ll give 


you tally-ho for this.” 

Rage added to excitement now made 
Tom more unintelligible than ever. He 
quacked and stuttered for some time 
before he made Connie understand that 
something dreadful had happened, but 
he quite failed to explain exactly what 
it was. He kept on repeating that the 
hounds were dead, and we gathered that 
something was wrong with his father. 
He also kept on imploring me to come 
to the kennel. I was now feeling better 
again and, as Connie was there to help 
me, I thought I could manage to walk 
such a short distance. The beautiful 
morning had turned into a wild, wet 
evening with the incoming tide, as it so 
often does on that coast. As I opened 
the front door the wind and rain which 
beat on my face seemed to put new life 
into me. I was compelled to lean on 
Connie for some little distance, but 
before we reached the kennel I felt 
almost as well as usual. 

The feeding-house of the Tranamoe 
hounds was unlike those of modern 
kennels in that it was also the kitchen 


where their food was cooked. It was 
a large shed with three sides built of 
stone and the fourth fenced in with iron 
railings. One end was taken up by two 
large boilers, the feeding troughs were 


at the other. As soon as one entered | 


the kennel yard one could see right into 
it through the rails. A dense smoke 
was rising from the chimney and there 
was a strong smell of burning pudding 
coming from the boiler. There were no 
hounds to be seen in either of the 
lodging-house yards, and all the doors 
stood open. As we all three approached 
the shed we heard Davy singing his 
hunting song in a strangely weak voice 
for one who prided himself on the power 
of his lungs. 

“Glory be to God, he’s livin’ still,” 
stammered Tom-the-Duck. ‘‘ Lave ye 
mind yerselves of him. He’s surely out 
of his mind or he’d never do what he’s 
afther doin’.” 

I looked through the rails. There 
were the hounds sure enough—twenty- 
five couple of them—all lying dead. 
Some lay cramped and twisted in the 
troughs amongst the remains of their 
last feed; others were piled in heaps 
in the corner, but most of them were 
stretched out just as they fell while 
eating. Their rigid limbs and grinning 
mouths told the tale of death from 
strychnine to anyone who had ever seen 
a dog poisoned by that damnable drug. 
The memory of Claude’s poison which 
Davy had snatched away from Upton 
returned to me like a flash. As we stood 
horror-stricken gazing at the dreadful 
sight, the song again began. The sound 
of this rollicking ditty as it was sung in 
that charnel house will remain with me 
while I live. 

Their jackets were dirty behind and before, 

An’ I raly do think they’ll go huntin’ no more, 

Wid me Ri fol ol di dol di di ah. 

The smoke rose so thickly from the 
burning pudding that I could hardly 
see the madman as he sat perched on 
the edge of the boiler until my eyes 
became used to the gloom. Then I saw 
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that he was dressed in his red coat and 
velvet cap and was bleeding from a 
great wound in his neck. He held the 
rigid corpses of two large hounds, one 
under each arm, and they all three 
swayed over the boiling pudding as he 
sang “ An’ I raly do think they'll go 
huntin’ no more.” Then he caught sight 
of us at the bars, gave one wild, choking 
yell, and toppled over backwards into 
the boiling pudding. We rushed forward, 
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but one glance showed us that it was. 
quite beyond our power to lift his heavy 
body out of that seething, sticky mass. 
All we could do was to draw the fire 
from under the boiler and then run 
towards the house, shouting for help as 
we went. I was soon outdistanced even 
by the lame boy, and indeed had not 
covered more than half the distance 
when my heart began to flutter and I 
fell fainting to the ground. 


(To be continued) 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE 


BY PORTLAND” 


A CORRESPONDENT asks what should be 
done in the following position :— 


The score was: YZ, one game; and AB, with 
a lead of 400, above the line. 


The calls were— 


First round: Y ‘one royal’; B “two 
clubs’’; Z ‘‘ three hearts’’; A “‘ three 
no-trumps.” 


Second round: Y “no”; B “no”; 
Z “*double”’: A “no.” 


Y’s hand was as follows :— 


Spades 
(««X” denotes a small card.) 

It is really very difficult to say what 
Y ought to do in this awkward position. 
His partner has obviously doubled upon 
the assumption that a heart will be led 
to him, and Y has none to lead. Dare 
he leave the double in, or must he make 
an over-bid? And, if so, what bid ? 
Z has taken him out of “ royals ”’ once 
already, and if he (Y) goes to “ four 
royals’ the result will doubtless be to 
put Z up to five in hearts. Is it not 
better, therefore, to avoid this aggravated 


catastrophe by making it ‘‘ four hearts ’’?. 
But Y knows that the declarer is, or 
ought to be, doubly guarded in hearts, 
and he is himself void of the suit. 

It is certainly very hard to decide what 
Y ought to do when only Y’s hand is 
looked at ; though, as a matter of fact, 
A’s call of “three no-trumps’”’ was a 
ridiculous one, and Z could have got 
four hearts on his head. That is neither 
here nor there, however, and if I must 
express an opinion upon this knotty 
point, disregarding the actualities of 
the case, it is that Y should have called 
“four hearts’ sooner than leave Z in 
with his double, which might so easily 
prove a fiasco. Of course he had to 
anticipate that his “‘ four hearts ” would 
be doubled by A, but it is sometimes 
better to be the doubled than the 
doubler. And the consequences of 
deceiving Z as to the nature of his hand 
by offering support in hearts, when 
support he had none, were, in my view, 
less to be dreaded than the danger of 
going on with royals or passing. 


: 
Hearts.......none 
Diamonds....x x X x 
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PROBLEM X. 
A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: Love-all. Z deals and declares ‘‘ one no-trump.” 
A, Y, and B all pass. Y’s and Z’s hands are as follows :— 
Y’s hand (Dummy). 


Hearts ......:.0 43 
Diamonds.... ./ A 10876 


A (Leader). B (Third Player). 


| 


Z’s hand (Declarer). 
PRCATES AQ 2 
Diamonds 


HOW OUGHT Z TO PLAY THE HAND, AND WHY ? 


See our Rules of Royal Auction Bridge Competition as to the date by which solutions must be received, &c- 


Problem VIII. was as follows: 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: Love-all, in the third game. Z deals and 
declares ‘‘one no-trump.” <A, Y, and B all pass. Y’s and Z’s hands are as follows :— 


Y’s hand (Dummy). 


A (Leader). B (Third Player). 


Z’s hand (Declarer). 


The first trick is as follows :— 
Yy 
= 
lo 
Le} 
Zz 
Diamonds.....6 4 3 2 
CHIDS, 
Spades. 
S 
Diamonds.....K Q J 5 
CHADS... 
10 
The first trick is as follows :— 
Yo 
9 9 
9 


Solution : Y’s knave guards hearts, and Z can 
turn spades twice if the suit is led by his opponents. 
At trick 2, Z should lead out the king of diamonds, 
and follow it with the queen if the ace is held up. 
When the opponents get in they will go on with 
hearts probably, and either the second or third 
round of the suit must be won by the knave, when 
Z can lead clubs from the table and finesse against 
the king. If successful, he wins the game easily, 
and even if it fails he is bound to fulfil his contract, 
because A had not more than six hearts originally. 
But if the ace of diamonds is held up twice, which 
is quite possible, Z has certain game, as he at once 
branches to clubs, and secures four tricks in this 
suit, which, with two in diamonds, one in spades 
and two in hearts (or two in spades and one in 
hearts), are all he requires. 


Correct solutions : A. T. de S., Doggo, Parabola, 
Sam, W.H.C., 5 marks. 


Partially correct solutions: Athos, K.E. vii., 
4 marks; A.C., Aggie, Apex, Bisque, Braiswick, 
Brundall, Bucto, C.H.C., Chippy, Ciekawski, 
Cordelia, Delta, Denizen, G.T., H. S. Talbot, 
Jacobus, Kilmo, Muggra, Oran, Peggy, P.H.F., 
Red Mullet, Rosary, Tetley, Tom, W.T.P., 
3 marks; Charles Brown, 2 marks. 


Correct solutions to Problem VII.: Amgo, 
A. T. de S., Bucto, C. H. Sneyd, Cordelia, Effemay, 
E.M., Euryalus, “114,” Jove, Oran, Peggy, 
Peeler, Red Mullet, Speranza, Tom, Trefusis, and 
one unsigned (from Nowshera), 5 marks. 

Correct solution to Problem V.: Napier, 5 marks. 

N.B.—Amgo’s solution to Problem VIII. had 
to be rejected, as he gave two alternative lines of 


play and did not indicate by which he elected to 
stand. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Euryatus.—I quite understand the difficulty 
as to postmarks upon letters from H.M.’s Fleet, 
and will make all due allowances. 

PARABOLA is thanked for his letter. Names 
and addresses of the prize-winners will be published 
next month. 

P.H.F. will see that his letter is answered above. 
I am unable to reply to letters by post. 
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RULES OF ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE 
COMPETITION. 


1.—A problem will be set each month for a 
period of six months. 
2.—All solutions to the problems must be 


addressed as follows: ‘‘ Royal Auction Bridge 
Competition, Badminton Magazine, 46 and 47, 
Shoe Lane, London, E.C.’”’ From competitors 


anywhere in Europe they will be received up to 
the first day of the following month, that is to 
say, solutions to the problems published in this 
issue will be received up to the Ist January, and 
so on. 

3.—Solutions from competitors anywhere in 
Asia, Africa, or America will be received if they 
bear a postmark not later then the first day of 
the following month but one; and solutions from 
competitors in Australasia, if they bear a post- 
mark not later than the 21st of that month. 

4.—All correspondence relating to this column, 
other than sclutions to problems, which must not 
be accompanied by any other matter, must be 
addressed personally to ‘‘ Portland.” 

5.—Five marks will be allowed for a perfect 
solution, and a proportionate number of marks, 
according to ‘‘ Portland’s ”’ discretion, for one by 
which a problem is partially solved. 

6.—The following prizes will be awarded to the 
competitors who have gained the greatest number 
of marks at the end of the competition : the First 
Prize will be FivE GuINeEas, the Second Prize 
THREE GUINEAS, and the Third Prize Two 
GUINEAS. 

7.—In the case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the amount 
will be divided between them, or they may be 
called upon to solve additional problems, at 
Portland’s ”’ discretion. 

8.—The decision of Portland’? as to the 
correctness of any solution and upon all matters 
connected with this competition, will be final and 
cannot be called in question in any circumstances. 

9.—A competitor who wins a prize will have 
four points deducted from his score in the two 
following competitions. 

19.—A competitor may sign his solutions with 
a pseudonym or initials, but must send his full 
name and address for publication when applying 
for his prize. 

11.—Only one solution to each problem must 
be sent by the same competitor, but second 
thoughts are allowed. 
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NOTES AND 


NOVELTIES FOR 


THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (“ Butterfly ’’) 


‘PREPARATIONS AND PRESENTS 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 


We were all full of excitement and 
enthusiasm when a year ago we began 
to make a choice of our first wartime 
gifts for the season of peace and good will, 
never thinking, or at any rate never 
allowing, ourselves to think that twelve 
months afterwards Christmas gifts for 
our menfolks would still have to be of 
the same martial character. 

But, though we may perhaps go into 
the business of Christmas shopping with 
a little less excitement because all the 
war-time necessities and comforts are 
not the novelty now that they were then, 
there should be, and surely will be, a 
doubled rather than lessened enthusiasm 
in discovering and dispatching the gifts 
which will carry proof of our appreciation 
and affection to the men whose hardships 
and whose heroism are a matter of 
history now instead of mere hearsay. 

Moreover, there is a pleasant certainty 
this Christmas of sending them just 
exactly what they need, for in the 
intervening months all their needs have 
been realised and provided |for in 
perfection. 

It is worth noting, too, that prices 
are of a moderation which will prove 
very helpful at a time like this, and 
even those who, with all the will 
in the world to be _ generous, are 
handicapped by a lack of cash will find 
that, actually, there are endless gifts 
which, though of very small cost, will 
be of very great usefulness and pleasure. 

In proof of which reassuring statement 
I would refer you all to Harrods’ 
Christmas Catalogue, a book numbering 
no fewer than 145 pages, and providing 
pictures and particulars of thousands of 
gifts for the soldiers, and the children 
who most surely have the first right 
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to them, though, indeed, everyone’s 
needs and pleasures are also carefully 
considered ; and the womenfolks in 
particular will find plenty of the prettiest 
of clothes with which they can make 
themselves beautiful to look upon when 
he comes home on leave — a_ very 
important part this is, too, of a woman’s 
war-time duty! 


THE Duty or BEAUTY. 


So it is to help you in this duty of 
beauty that I am showing you pictures 
of some of the prettiest blouses that ever 
gave variety and smartness to one 
simple costume, or new charm to an 
old skirt. Then, when you have realised 
their desirability on your own account 
it will naturally suggest itself to you 
that one or other of the pretty things 
will make a most welcome gift for some 
girl friend or relation with a none too 
large dress-allowance, and so a doubly 
good purpose will be served by this 
introduction. 

They are all alike in being made in 
that most fashionable and fascinating 
fabric ninon, which looks and feels so 
delightfully soft and which adds an 
infinite capacity for uncrushing wear to 
its more obvious good qualities. 

But otherwise they are so entirely 
different in their design and details that 
they can either provide you with a 
suitably simple companion for your 
morning tailor-made, or help you to 
achieve a possibly hurried but certainly 
successful ¢ozlette for a “ little dinner ”’ 
or a theatre in the evening. 

Note what a choice you have again in 
the matter of collars—the shapes ranging 
from a frill so full and high that it frames 
the face as well as the neck, to a down- 
turned softness of net and lace with just 
a demure little V-shaped opening in 
front; and from a closer banding of 
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BLOUSES IN THAT MOST FASHION- 


ABLE AND FASCINATING MATERIAL 


ninon, ARE AVAILABLE IN STYLES 


SIMPLE ENOUGH FOR THE MORN- 


ING, 


THE AFTERNOON 


AND SMART ENOUGH FOR 


AND EVENING 


SO THEY WILL BE A WISE CHOICE 


BOTH FOR PERSONAL WEAR, AND 


FOR PRESENTATION TO FRIENDS, 


THIS CHRISTMAS TIME 


(at Harrods’, Brompton Road, S.W ) 


areophane which makes 


up for its 
fastening about the throat with a bow 
of black ribbon, by showing a glimpse 


of the bare neck beneath; and, still 
again, from deftly arranged frillings of 
pleated net which meet about the throat, 
and all down the front of the blouse, to 
others which are separated, in order to 
secure the open-fronted effect which so 
many women still favour, and then to 
be decoratively united in the bonds of 
some black picot-edged ribbon. 

The association of all the pretty 
things with the world-famous name of 


Harrods’ is another and excellent reason 
for interest and choice, as you can, of 
course, be quite sure that whatever 
finds a place in the great house in the 
Brompton Road is the best of style 
and also of value. 

So now it only remains to help you to 
make an immediate choice, by post if a 
personal visit is not practicable, by 
giving particulars and prices, and the 
names by which the blouses can be 
identified and ordered. 

To take them, then, in their pictured 
order, the ‘‘Clare”’ is made in good 
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quality ninon of navy, black, ivory, 
flesh pink, and Saxe, the next two 
models being also stocked in the same 
range of colours. The scalloped edging 
of collar and fronts shows up prettily 
against the soft fulness of frills of fine 
pleated net in front, and the price is 
only 19/6. 

Next comes the “Collin,” which 
combines taffetas with the minon, 
introduces a soft frill of net, and adds 
the newest and highest collar whose 
outward frill is of silk with an inner 
fulness of net—and all this for 21/9. 
The “Colton” in its turn shows a 
fascinating glimpse, through the filmy 
ninon, of an inner softness of shadow 
lace, a touch of braiding being the most 
up-to-date outer trimming; the collar 
and front being of soft net and lace— 
and the cost only 29/6. 

The simplest of all is the “ Clough ” ; 
but still it is also one of the most 
attractive and as its soft mmon is lined 
throughout with chiffon and it has a 
cleverly shaped coilar of areophane 
caught together by a little bow of black 
moire, it is cheap indeed at 18/9. 

By the way, a champagne shade is, 
in this case, added to the aforementioned 
range of colours. 

Next, in the “ Creagh,” you actually 
have, for 16/9, a charming combination 
of three fabrics, the minon veiling net 
and lace; and finally, you may marvel 
and rejoice at the chance of securing, 
for 12/9, that “‘ Corbet’ blouse of net, 
which is veiled at first with ninon, and 
then comes into outer prominence in the 
collar and revers, the black ribbon tie 
being also an effective detail, and ivory, 
black, navy, and practically all the new 
shades being available for your choice. 

One further and important point: 
these blouses are all made in sizes 42, 
44, and 46; and the full-figured can also 
be well fitted at a moment’s notice, if— 
as they will surely be glad to do—they 
pay 3/- extra for the outsizes which 
Harrods’ always keep in stock. 

Now if you want to know anything 
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more about blouses or any and every 
other item of fashionable attire for your 
wear and your beautifying this Christmas, 
just write off to Harrods’ for a copy of 
that new catalogue. Every one of its 
pages is interesting, and you will, I am 
sure, simply love the charming coloured 
picture on the cover. For it strikes just 
exactly the right note by showing the 
pretty young mother, and the khaki-clad 
soldier father, drawing aside the curtain 
from the brightly-lighted room where 
the children are joyously dancing round 
the gift-laden Christmas tree. Let me 
tell you also that the young wif is 
wearing the prettiest new evening dress, 
and fascinating shoes and stockings to 
match—she evidently realises her duty ! 

So it only remains for you, with the 
invaluable help of the catalogue, to 
follow these excellent examples, and get 
comforts for the soldiermen, toys for 
the children, food for the household, and 
dainty attire for yourself, from that 
house of endless departments in the 
Brompton Road, which is doing so much 
to make this second war-time Christmas 
a happy one for many thousands. 


For SENTIMENT AND SERVICE. 


Then of course, those good people 
who placidly and regularly follow the 
time and thought-saving principle of 
“when in doubt buy a_ photograph 
frame !”’ will this year be numbered by 
hundreds and thousands instead of just 
scores, this increase being most reason- 
able and right, too, seeing that every 
woman in the land has some cherished 
portrait of soldierman or sailor for which 
she wants the most suitable frame—that 
is, of course, the one which does due 
honour to his uniform by displaying the 
regimental ribbon or badge or both, this 
double decoration being particularly 
effective, as you may judge even from 
the black and white presentment of one 
of these most up-to-date frames at the 
Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Co., 112, 
Regent Street. 

But in actuality and in colours this 
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mounting of the regimental 
ribbon in the solid silver is 
distinctive to a degree, the 
regimental badge on the top | 
being a beautiful finishing 
touch. So that as this frame 
is something quite out of the 
ordinary £3 10s. is a modest 
price for the first size of 
8} by 6? inches, the larger 
frames costing {4 5s. and 
£4 15s... If, however, you | 
are content to have just the | 
badge as an ornament for a 
plain, solid silver-mounted 
frame 28/6 will secure one, there being 
a further choice of frames in the khaki 
bronze which makes such a suitable 
setting for the khaki-clad figure, these 
again bearing the regimental badge, and 
commencing in price at 30/-. 

There is also likely to be a demand for 
that solid silver folding - photograph 
frame—absolutely plain, save for the 
badge blazoned in front—which is equally 
decorative from every point of view when 
in position on table or desk and which 
has the further advantage of being 
ready for instant and safe transference 
without any packing to the handbag 
or dressing-case on any journeyings 
from home. 

And certainly such photographs as 
these are a woman’s best travelling 
companion when the man 
himself is far away. 

So I foresee many a wife 
and mother spending on her 
own account the necessary 
£4 5s. or 5 guineas or even 
£6 15s. in order to provide 
this safe silver shrine for the 
well-loved portrait. 

For the present of senti- 
ment, then, one of the new 
photograph frames comes 
high up on a list whose full 
length and variety, however, 
you will only realise when 
you see and study the dainty 
booklet specially brought out 


TO DO DUE HONOUR TO 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MAN 

IN UNIFORM, THE FRAMES 

MUST BE DECORATED WITH 

THE REGIMENTAL RIBBON 
AND BADGE 


(at the Goldsmiths & Silversmiths 
Co., 112, Regent Street, W.) 
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for Christmas by the Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths Co. 
So obviously it will be to 
everyone’s advantage if you 
write for a copy by the next 
post—if one has not come 
into your hands already. 

For it can also give you 
many new and helpful ideas 
for those other presents which, 
though dedicated to service 
rather than sentiment, will 
surely manage to convey, and. 
also to create, equally tender 
thoughts. 

So to the woman who will love to 
know that her Christmas offering is of 
real and continuous usefulness, I would 
suggest the immediate consideration of 
those goods and gifts which are almost 
necessities of existence, and certainly of 
comfort, to the soldierman, whether he 
be in training at home or on active 
service at the front. 

Pre-eminently, then, there is the 
collapsible ‘“‘Campaign’’ cup which 
achieved fame even before this present 
war, the cordial testimony as_ to 
its special advantages from officers who. 
used it all through the Egyptian and 
South African campaigns, having, indeed, 
been responsible for the immediate 
demand at the beginning of this latest 
and greatest war. Since then, of course, 
it has sold in its thousands 
on its own merits, and just 
how many more will be 
ordered for Christmas it 
would be interesting to know. 
Anyway, you will probably 
help to add to the enormous 
total by ordering several, for 
this cup is so exactly what 
every soldier wants and will 
appreciate, and, moreover, 
what every woman can so 
easily afford to give him, 
the price for the whole 
thing, complete in the pigskin 
case, being actually only 
10/6. And for this smalj 
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sum you get a perfectly-made drinking 
cup in the Regent plate which is of 
endless wear, its collapsible qualities 
being effectually prevented from ever 
asserting themselves at quite the wrong 
moment by the easy affixing of the 
detachable handle which keeps the 
cup extended and rigid the 
contents safe to the last drop. And 
this, too, at times when a drink often 
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and extra strength make it so perfect for 
its purpose. This, of course, is a rathor 
more expensive present —2 guineas, 
£2 17s. 6d. or £3 7s. 6d., according to 
size ; but it is just as good value as the 
wonderful 10/6 cup. If, however, a 


cheaper flask is wanted, make note of 
some in Regent plate fitted with bayonet 
caps whose first price is 11/6, even the 
largest size only costing 14/6. 


The 


A SELECTION OF USEFUL GIFTS 


at the Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Co., 112, Regent Street, W.) 


means life itself and not 
enjoyment ! 

When it is not in use it folds up into 
surprising compactness, the handle being 
stowed away in the centre of the 
collapsed cup and the whole thing then 
effacing itself in that well-made and 
sturdy little case. 

You can also be quite sure of receiving 
daily thanks for that solid silver flask 
with drinking-cup whose special flatness 


merely 


Goldsmiths Silversmiths have 
ensured their absolutely hygienic 
quality by a special treatment of the 
inside—but, indeed, they always think 
of everything. 

A sure and strong light at any and all 
times is another thing which often makes 
all the difference between misery and 
comfort to the soldier on active service. 
So who would not gladly spend 7/6 to 
ensure this for him, by means of that 
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extra-strong solid silver friction-lighter 
with its two reserve flints and tinders— 
another of the presents which will sell 
by the hundred this Christmas, and 
thereby give pleasure to thousands. 

For, of course, each man whose pipe 
or cigarette has been set going by the 
tinder-lighter can pass on the red glow 
to another, and so the chain of comfort 
can be continued indefinitely. 

Another 7/6 gift which should be the 
means of your receiving regular messages 
from the front is that little solid silver 
pencil case which carries a reserve supply 
of three fine quality indelible leads. Or 
you can, if you wish—and by paying 
£1 12s. 6d. for your present—have a 
pencil-case combined with a map 
measurer which records nautical and 
statute miles, kilometres, and versts. 

Last, but not least, because, to have 
the absolutely correct time always 
luminously visible during the hours of 
darkness is an obvious and_ great 
advantage, there is that best-quality 


eight-day lever watch in a solid silver 
fold-up case to offer a splendid return for 
an outlay of 5 guineas. 

So that, even after these few but 
convincing proofs of the Goldsmiths and 
Silversmiths prices, you must surely 


realise that the best is the most 
economical in the beginning as well as 
in the end! 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE HANDBAG. 


It will also be a distinct advantage 
alike to those who give and the others 
who receive this Christmas if the hand- 
bag comes under consideration as a 
possible present. 

For a bag of some kind, and, indeed, 
bags of several kinds, are everyday— 
and night—necessities for every woman, 
and there will always be a welcome and 
a use for a new and well-arranged 
addition to any such possessions. 

More especially, too, if it be a Mark 
Cross bag, for this is a name of note in 
connection with many such entirely 
feminine requirements as well as of most 
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pleasant promise to the soldierman who 
is well aware nowadays that the ‘‘ Cross ”’ 
service goods can and do bring real 
comfort to him under all possible (and 
sometimes almost impossible !) conditions 
of life in the camp, and the billet, or at 
the front. 

But these handbags are in themselves 
all-svfficient to bring fame to any 
firm, for they are marvels of compact 
convenience and, moreover, of most 
fascinating appearance with any number 
of distinctive little details, and prices 
which are most unusually and 
helpfully moderate. So if you go to 
89, Regent Street, W., in search of a 
Mark Cross bag as a gift for a friend, it 
is most probable that you will also make 
sure of one for yourself before you leave 
that most fascinating place. 

For what woman could, for instance, 
resist a certain charming and convenient 
affair of black or dark blue fazlle, whose 
soft fulness is drawn into a frame which 
has the appearance, but luckily not the 
costliness, of tortoiseshell, and further 
and pleasing qualities of lightness and 
permanent, because untarnishable, 
beauty. This bag is fitted with the 
cutest little hand-mirror imaginable, 
which can be taken out of its silken 
pocket and manipulated at will without 
any fear of its being laid aside and 
forgotten, seeing that it is attached to a 
fine long chain which in its turn is a 
permanent fixture inside the bag. 

Another notable new bag, in blue silk 
with a silver clasp set with the diamond- 
bright and unrusting Marcasite, is lined 
with soft grey silk and finished off with 
pipings of the dark blue, the tiny little 
handled mirror repeating this pretty 
and fashionable contrast of colour. 
There is a little separate powder-puff 
case too—a dainty silken envelope with 
a clip fastening which will alwavs keep 
its contents safe, and, indeed, the whole 
thing is so beautifully made and finished 
off that when you see it for yourself 
you will be surely and pleasantly sur- 
prised at its price of only 48/-. 
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There is also the 
nattiest little moire 
matinée bag, fastening 
with a draw-cord, and 
so opening out widely 
and easily to disclose 
encircling pockets fitted 
with little cases for per- 
fume and powder, and 
lip salve and hairpins ; 
another, and tiny, draw- 
bag in the centre being 
specially dedicated to 
the sheltering of the 
powder puff, and there being plenty 
of room left for purse and_ hand- 
kerchief and opera glasses—altogether 
a very pretty and practical thing. 

Mark Cross is also making a speciality 
this season of handbags of a grained 
patent leather, which looks exceptionally 
smart and wears as well as it looks, an 
occasional light wiping over with a damp 
cloth being all that is necessary to keep 
it literally as good as new during months 
of hard usage. 

Some of these bags are very decorative 
and others quite plain; for example, 
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is exceedingly pretty, the handle, too, 
boasting of a tasselled finish. It is lined 
with purple moire, and provides plenty 
of space for all sorts of contents, and a 
special place of safety for a purse—and 
all this for 27 /6. 

The next bag of the same grained 
black patent is lined throughout with 
soft tan leather, and has purse and 
hand mirror to match. So that, to spend 

32/- on this bag 
now means that 
no further outlay 
will be necessary 
for many a long 
day and year, as it 
will positively be 
a difficult matter 
to wear it out! 
Still another of 
these patent 
leather bags, whose 
graining prevents 
cracking as well as 
being of such 
decorative effect, is 
well worth noting 
A and buying at 
8 55/-, inasmuch as 
it has a convenient 


the first one shown in the illustrations \ 


is arranged with two outer envelope- 
shaped pockets (one containing a mirror 
and the other a memorandum tablet 
with pencil attached) finished off with a 
flexible gilt edging ; so that when the 
flap front is fastened between the effect 


THESE NEWEST HANDBAGS ARE TRIUMPHS OF COM- 
PACT CONVENIENCE, AND ARE ADAPTED TO SUIT 
THE DIFFERENT COSTUMES AND REQUIREMENTS 


(at Mark Cross, Ld., 89, Regent Street, W.) 
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CIGARETTES, SHAVING MIRROR, AND PHOTOGRAPH CONVENIENTLY BROUGHT TOGETHER IN 
ONE COMPACT CASE 


(at Mark Cross, Ld., &9, Regent Street, W.) 


space at either side for tucking in 
handkerchief and papers, and so forth ; 
and then inside there are two separate 
divisions, one lined with moire and the 
other with soft leather. So its holding 
capacity is as exceptional as _ its 
convenience. 

Then, to go back to the pictures, the 
third bag, by name the “ Victoria,” is 
in daily increasing demand among nurses, 
though it can also be utilised to real 
advantage for shopping purposes, and 
is, furthermore and conveniently ready 
to accommodate nightdress, slippers, 
toilet appointments, and so forth, for a 
one-night visit or train journey. 

For it is exceedingly capacious though 
only 16 inches long, and quite narrow, 
with soft ends, a series of elastic-gathered 
pockets in the watered silk lining adapt- 
ing themselves to any of your own toilet 
fittings, though special sets of thirteen 
pieces of exceptional lightness can be 
secured for 40/-, and the heavier silver 
appointments of the dressing-table left 
undisturbed, the bag thus fitted weighing 
only a little over five pounds. 

Unfitted, however, the bag in green, 


blue, or purple morocco costs only 84 /-, 
and in these days of war-work and 
unexpected journeys it will be a 
particularly valuable possession. 

But enough of bags at the moment, 
as something for the soldierman is 
waiting to be introduced to you, and 
sent out to him as a Christmas greeting 
and to be of daily and nightly delight and 
usefulness thereafter. 

For it brings together into one compact 
case of strong pigskin just those three 
things which the said soldierman always 
wants with him—to wit, a supply of 
cigarettes, one of the metal shaving 
mirrors (which have done duty as a 
life-saver before now), and last, but 
not least, one of her photographs. 

Perhaps some of you may think that 
this is the wrong order, and that the 
photograph should surely have come first. 
But, when you think it over,you willadmit 
that there are times when a cigarette 
means almost more than anything 
else in the world! And, anyway, as long 
as they are all three there together the 
order of their placing and importance is a 
very minor, and quite a personal, matter. 
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Now as to price, this threefold gift 
only costs 30/-—a moderation which 
means that a multitude of our soldier- 
men will be made happy by its possession 
this Christmas. 

Another and most popular present 
will surely be the ‘Cross’ service 
cigarette case, which consists of two 
folding pockets secured by a covering flap 
and capable of holding no fewer than 
thirty cigarettes ; a number which means 
a satisfying supply for a whole day and 
possibly a night too instead of just a 
tantalising insufficiency ! 

The case is made in the best pigskin 
and lined with calfskin; is quite light 
as well as wonderfully strong, and, even 
when thus doubly filled and folded, only 
measures 5} by 3} inches. Finally, its 
modest price is 15/-, so it is not to be 
wondered at that the number dispatched 
from 89, Regent Street, daily runs far 
into three figures. 

Just how many other good things for 
the soldiers are numbered among the 
“Cross” specialities, however, you can 
discover for yourself if you will write 
for the new Christmas catalogue which 
is going to make a choice of presents easy 
for everyone, even for the men of our 
Expeditionary forces, who are so far 
away from home and shops. 


For while any number of its contents 
are dedicated to their own particular 
benefit, the other half provides them 
with full particulars of just those things 
which will be most acceptable to the girls 
and the wives at home, and which can 
be safely ordered by post, though there 
will be no chance of seeing them before- 
hand. For the name of Mark Cross is 
a guarantee of quality as well as—and 
this should be noted and appreciated— 
of the manufacture in the firm’s English 
factories (in Staffordshire) of all the 
leather goods, the (Wiltshire) glove 
factories further affording employment 
to above 1,000 British workpeople. 

So that, for reasons both personal and 
patriotic, Mark Cross is worth patronising. 
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For WAR AND WET WEATHER. 


Then if you will adjourn to Brigg’s 
at 23, St. James’s Street, a name and 
address famous throughout the sporting 
world, you can acquire either the most 


THE LOADED CANE, A MOST FORMIDABLE WEAPON, 

AND THE SWAN-HANDLED UMBRELLA (SEE NEXT 

PAGE) OF GRACEFUL SHAPE AND SLENDERNESS. 

SUITABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR THE FRONT, 
AND FOR WET WEATHER AT HOME 


(at Brigg & Sons, 23, St. James’s Street, S.W.) 


— 
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martial or the most peaceful of presents, 
and probably both, there being a certain 
piquancy in the very contrast, and the 
list of those to whom duty or affection 
counsels remembrance at Christmas being 
generally a lengthy and varied one. 


To be sure, the contrast is at first 
sight not very obvious, for as far as 
appearances are concerned the sticks 
which are ready to do duty as life 
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preservers for officers at the front are 
quite ordinary and harmless affairs. 
But, actually, and whenever necessary, 
they can, in a second and by a touch, be 
transformed into a deadly weapon. 

For inside the handle there is concealed 
either a steel-tipped top of solid rubber 
or a length of closely-coiled wire, the 
very unexpectedness of this powerful 
weapon being a further factor in its 
successful use. 

Another invaluable companion for the 
soldierman is the Brigg loaded cane, 
in ash, cherry, rattan, or Nilghiri, natural 
or pigskin covered; this being also 
provided, if desired, with a detachable 
periscope mirror. Make note, too, of 
the Brigg loaded whip, covered in 
pigskin or plaited kangaroo hide, as being 
another valuable safeguard, though when 
a woman is making choice of such a gift 
for her soldierman I am sure that she 
will welcome the further addition of an 
automatic steel dirk as giving him 
another chance of defending himself. 

Nor must there by any means be 
forgotten that Brigg seat-stick which is 
well named the “ Perfect,” its many 
obvious advantages for war-time use 
being increased by the addition of a 
periscope mirror; or, if it be destined 
as a support during convalescence, by 
a detachable rubber end. 

Obviously, therefore, a visit or, any- 
way, a letter order to 23, St. James’s 
Street, will be in the best interests of 
any of the sportswoman’s soldier 
friends and relations. 

As to home and wet-weather require- 
ments in the way of the peaceful and 
everyday umbrella, they also can be 
provided for in perfection at the same 
time and place. Moreover, the umbrella 
as made by Brigg’s is not the ordinary 
prosaic affair, but is always shapely 
and smart, and distinguished by the 
originality of the handles, the firm having 
had in their employ for years two expert 
wood-carvers whose beautiful designs and 
wonderful mechanical skill make each 
one of the many handles they turn out 
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NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


a genuine and unique little work of 
art. 

So you can be sure of getting some- 
thing quite distinctive as well as quite 
perfect from this very famous and 
old-established firm ; nor need you have 
any fear as to the prices. Just go and 
see what you can get for even the 
modest guinea, alike in the way of war 
and wet-weather gifts ! 


THE PERSONAL PRESENT. 


Then something that can be actually 
and perhaps constantly worn or carried 
being often required for reasons of 
sentiment, there will surely be a great 
demand for the countless and cleverly- 
designed things which J. C. Vickery 


has in readiness for this particular 
purpose, the practical side of the present 
being always kept well in view. 

So it is that cigarette cases, strong 
and capacious enough for active service 
use, are provided with a secret openiug 


for a photograph or miniature of the 
giver, match-boxes being also made 
on the same secret and sentimental plan, 
and there being many other means of 
carrying a well-loved photograph without 
adding an extra item to the equipment. 
Indeed, a compact and space and time- 
saving combination of several necessary 
articles is a feature and a success of the 
war-time specialities and Christmas 
presents at 177—183, Regent Street, W. 

For example, you have thus brought 
together a cigarette case, whistle and 
compass in solid sterling silver, a three- 


C.VIGKERY 


A GIFT OF THREE-FOLD USEFULNESS FOR THE OFFICER 
COMBINED CIGARETTE CASE, 


ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 
WHISTLE, AND COMPASS 


(at J. C. Vickery’s, 177-133, Regent Sircet, W.) 


rn 


THE CONTENTS AND CONVENIENCES OF THIS ROLI.-UP 
CASE WILL HELP TO MAKE A WASH, A SHAVE, 
AND A MEAL, POSSIBLE AND COMFORTABLE UNDER 


THE MOST DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 
(At J. C. Vickery’s, 177-183, Regent Street, W.) 


in-one gift of this kind being cheap too 
at {5 18s. 6d., and other examples of 
J. C. Vickery’s ingenuity being a 
combined whistle (a very powerful one 
too), compass, and indelible pencil; a 
penknife, with a detachable indelible 
pencil; a map measurer and compass, 
a weather proof match-box and a tinder- 
light (to make doubly certain of a light 
at all times), a wrist - watch 
and a compass, and so on. 

As to the fitted cases of com- 
forts for use on active service, 
the roll-up variety of grey water- 
proof canvas which is illustrated 
will give you some idea of how 
many different necessities can 
be brought together within the 
limited compass of 93 by 8 by 2 
inches —this being the exact 
measurements of the case when 
closed. 
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When opened it dis- 
closes such articles as a 
good razor, hairbrush, 
comb, shaving soap in 
metal case, and shaving 
brush; a tooth-brush 
and tooth powder; a 
face glove, a tablet of 
soap, and a_ towel, 
these means of cleanly 
comfort being supple- 
mented too by a well- 


Ir IS NOW POSSIBLE AND FASHIONABLE ° 1 1 -f 
TO DISPLAY REGIMENTAL COLOURS IN regimenta co ours ; wd 


10/6, and the silver 
brooches being marked 
at the almost nominal 
cost of Regi- 
mental ribbon watch 
fobs are another new 
and charming conceit, 
but even more gener- 
ally popular will be the 
beautiful little hand 
bags of striped silk in 


filled hussif, which will rue sttKEN HANDBAG, AS WELL as tHE to Weararibbon brooch 


help even clumsy fingers 
to effect necessary 
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repairs, and then again by the tin-opener 
and knife, fork, and spoon which will be 
put to even more frequent use. 

Truly a wonderful selection, especially 
as the case complete only costs 22/6! 

There are any number of other well- 
arranged cases of comforts which can 
and should be studied in the special list 
which J. C. Vickery has just issued, and 
which also, needless to say gives great 
prominence to the badge-brooches which 
every woman is anxious and proud to 
wear. 

Another and very decorative version 
of this military jewellery is the oval or 
square buckle brooch, to which the 
ribbon of any desired regiment is 
attached, the price in gold being only 


GOLD OR SILVER BUCKLE BROOCH 
[(at J. C. Vickery’s, 177-183, Regent Street, W.) 


and to carry a bag to 
match will soon, and 


‘ill 


rightly, be considered the most effective 
way of proclaiming your interest and right 
in one of our soldiermen. The bags are 
all beautifully made, and some are fitted 
with mirror, purse, and puff-case, and 
as they only cost 31/6 or 35/- you can 
afford to indulge in one on your own 
account if Christmas does not bring one 
to you as a gift. 

And now that you all know just what 
to get and where to get it too, you should 
make a start at once to secure the 
Christmas presents which at a time like 
this mean so much more than usual—in 
the way alike of tender remembrance 
and actual comfort that you simply 
cannot devote too much time, or thought, 
or money either, to their choice. 
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HOW MOTORS INTENDED FOR MILITARY USE ARE TESTED AT COVENTRY. 


THE TRIAL FOR CHASSIS 


WEAKNESS IS UNUSUALLY SFARCHING 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. H. BERRY 


IMPORTED WE have had much to say 
CARS __ both here and in other places 
on the subject of imported 

cars, having in mind more particularly 
those built in America. A statement 
that several opportunist U.S.A. manu- 
facturers have taken occasion quickly 
to unload their productions on the 
English market in its present abnormal 
condition, without any idea of following 
up their sales by the institution of a 
good service system, has drawn spirited 
protests from several of the better-class 
American makers. We will return to 
this subject later. In the meantime, 
however, we may well outline once again 
the disadvantages attendant on the 
purchase of any of these motor vehicles 
bearing the black mark of the dumper. 


It is well known, in every country 
wherein the motor vehicle has become 
a factor in the national life, that design 
copying is rife. Dissimilar to other 
things, a motor-car once designed, 
manufactured, and sold in the public 
market, is at once available to every 
interested party for criticism, testing, 
and copying purposes. Many improve- 
ments cannot be protected under the 
patents and other safeguarding acts, 
and unscrupulous opportunist firms make 
no bones at all in taking the best from 
the designs of rival makers. The only 
real protective element in the whole 
sordid business is, of course, the 
manufacturing difficulty. A big, well- 
established firm may decide to carry 
out a detailed change in design, which, 
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by reason of its extensive manufacturing 
facilities, modern plant, good organisa- 
tion, and big capital, would be a distinct 
improvement, and would give the user 
greater satisfaction with corresponding 
benefit to the maker. This factor alone 
prevents more wholesale copying by the 
unsatisfactory firms. 

Of course in some almost revolutionary 
change, such as the sliding-sleeve engine, 
the gate-change system, or some peculiar 
construction of final-drive, a measure 
of protection can be obtained by the 
pioneer. And in this case, other cars 
built on the same lines must be duly 
licenced. So much then for the general 
outline of the whole situation. 

In England, at the time of writing 
and for some period ahead, the demand 
for motor vehicles of all types is much 
greater than the supply. Possibly the 
home manufacturers could cope with the 
requirements were it not that a large 
percentage of their output is taken for 
other purposes than that of the private 
buyer and user. The well-established 
and reputable American makers have, 
to some extent, stepped into the breach, 
and, as we have said, a certain number 
of unscrupulous dealers have also been 
attracted by the prevailing conditions. 
The prices of this latter class of machine 
are fairly attractive, and a great feature 
is made of the quick delivery which can 
be given—a point which is of supreme 
importance to the present-day buyer. 

Imagine the position of such a 
purchaser, however, when, after some 
thousands of miles of running, it becomes 
necessary to replace some important 
component part of the vehicle. It is 
quite possible that no stocks of spare 
parts are carried in this country. Present 
manufacturing difficulties make it almost 
impossible for a special order to be given 
to any firm of engineers, and, even could 
this course be followed, the price for 
making one special part other than 
standard size would be double, treble, 
and occasionally quadruple that of a 
properly-made spare part manufactured 
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by the actual car builder. The position 
of the purchaser of such a machine is 
obviously an unfortunate one. 

With this explanation, we can, perhaps, 
proceed to do fuller justice to those 
American firms, which, in addition to 
giving excellent value in the machines 
themselves, have established in England 
satisfactory service depots, where spare 
parts and renewals can be obtained, and 
repairs carried out at a reasonable cost, 
in the minimum of time.  Willys- 
Overland, Ltd., is a company making 
an excellent car, established in this 
country for the last six years, and quite 
straightforward in its business dealings. 
The reputation oi this concern leaves 
nothing to be desired, and no buyer need 
have the slightest hesitation in entering 
into business relationship with the com- 
pany. Thesame remarks apply toconcerns 
such as the Maxwell Motor Car Co., Ltd., 
The Cadillac Car handled by F. S. 
Bennett, Ltd., the Studebaker Car 
Corporation, Ltd., General Motors, Ltd., 
Oakland Cars, and several other well 
established concerns and agencies. This 
list must not be taken as by any means 
complete. It serves merely to show 
the type of firm carrying on responsible 
and honest cornmercial business in the 
British Isles. 


* * * * 


MOTOR GROWTH A contemporary, Motor 


Traction to wit, a 
journal dealing with the development 
of the heavy motor vehicle in its various 
branches, has recently carried out its 
Tenth Annual Traffic Census. The 
location selected for this purpose was 
the Edgware Road, London’s principal 
northern highway. Figures are apt to 
be uninteresting, but for all that the 
results obtained by means of this traffic 
census are not without importance. We 
have become so used to motor vehicles 
of all types that in spite of occasional 
paragraphs chronicling the passing of 
the horse we are apt to disregard the 
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SCENES ON THE ‘‘ ACROSS AUSTRALIA EXPLORATION TRIP.” THE CAR USED WAS A CLEMENT-TALBOT, 
AND THE FEAT SET THE SEAL ON THE FAME OF THIS MAKER IN AUSTRALIA. SOME OF THE MANY 
DIFFICULTIES TO BE SURMOUNTED ARE PLAINLY SHOWN IN THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
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fact that the animal is really and truly 
passing from our ken. 

‘In business, in fact, even the last 
stronghold of the horse, that of the short 
city delivery, has been seriously attacked 
by the mobile and economica! light- 
weight motor. The horse, as a blood 
and a sporting animal will never pass 
from amongst us, and for this let us, 
even though mechanical enthusiasts, 
give praise. The joy of the clean-cut 
animals on the race-course, or the 
full-blooded glorious brutes drawing a 
four-in-band on the road, can never be 
achieved by any construction of rubber, 
iron, wood, and steel. On the other 
hand, the glory of, say, a Rolls-Royce 
car, can never be imparted through the 
medium of horse-flesh. The two things 
are entirely apart. 

However, so far as the census in 
Edgeware Road is concerned, we learn 
that seven motor-’bus services were in 
operation, as against twelve in last year. 
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1,977 motor-’buses passed the given point 
in twelve hours, as compared with 2,633 
in 1914. The taxi-cabs which, during 
the opening year of the war, showed a 
material decrease, had this year risen 
by 221 vehicles to a total figure of 1,354. 
The military authorities, by the way, 
might keep this fact before them, as 
indicating a still further source of supply 
for military motor drivers. Trade vehicles 
showed a 50 per cent. increase in number 
over the preceding year—the figures 
being 634 against 416. It is worthy of 
note that, during the last three years, 
this form of traffic has shown a 150 per 
cent. increase. One gathers from this 
that merchants and traders generally 
are realising to a greater extent the value 
of motor traction for business purposes. 
* * * * * 

A WAR Interesting facts still come 

MEMENTO in concerning the operations 
conducted by General Botha 

during the recent revolution in South 


AN INTERESTING ILLUSTRATION SHOWING A CAR EQUIPPED FOR WIRE-CUTTING EN ROUTE. 
THE APPLIANCE IS PARTICULARLY USEFUL AT NIGHT AND WHEN ON UNKNOWN ROADS 
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MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


alll! 


Africa. The General had for his personal 
use through the campaign a 25h.p. 
Vauxhall car of the fast touring or ‘‘ C”’ 
type, and it was generally admitted 
that the vehicle was about as speedy as 
any other car in the State. So satis- 
factory did this Vauxhall prove that a 
car of the same make was selected by 
General Botha for his personal use in the 
German South-west African campaign, 
and the official British flag during these 
operations was, curious to relate, a 
specimen of a cheap article which may 
be bought in any toy-shop for a few 
pence. It is now oil-stained and torn, 
yet it is still a memento of the fine work 
that has brought about the surrender 
of the entire German forces in South-west 
Africa. At present it is in the possession 
of Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., and is on view 
in their Great Portland Street showrooms. 
The label attached to the flag reads: 
‘This flag was on General Botha’s car 


THE 16—22 u.P. ‘“‘ NAPIER’’ CAR LENT BY D. NAPIER & SONS, LTD., FOR ‘‘ OUR DAY ”’ 


al 


IN LONDON 


during the war in South-west Africa 
from the beginning until the end. 
P. Chaplin (Sergt.), Witness, H. N. 
Honey, Q.-M. Sergt., Mechanical 
Transport.” The reverse side of the label 
bears a stamp bearing the date, 19th 
August, 1915, of the Union Defence 
Force, Mechanical Transport Depét, 
Department of Defence, Rosebank, 
Capetown. 
* * * * * 
CAR The tax on imported cars 
DEVELOPMENT may quite possibly lead 
to developments unfor- 
seen by the average car user. We can 
make up our minds that in the future 
our motoring will cost us more, and there 
is no getting away from the fact. But 
the originators of the tax may possibly 
have been building better even than 
they knew. It is not impossible, for 
example, that some of the big American 
firms carrying on an extensive business 
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in the British Isles may find it 
advantageous to erect works in this 
country for the purpose of avoiding, to 
some extent, the tax. News of this 
nature is all to the good, for it will mean 
that much American money will be spent 
in this country, and that many thousands 
of workpeople will be found lucrative 
employment. The end of the war will, 
of course, be the order of release 
for many thousands of highly-skilled 
mechanics at present engaged with the 
Forces and in the _ production of 
munitions. There will be no labour 
difficulties, therefore, in the way of such 
a scheme. Mr. E. W. Davenport, of 
the Maxwell American Co., the makers 
of the American Maxwell cars, has 


recently arrived in this country to confer 
with Mr. Crowther, the managing director 
of the 


Maxwell Co., of Great Britain. 


HOW THE “‘ 


UNDER EXISTING CONDITIONS IN 


A \RMEE DE SALUT ’’—THE FRENCH SALVATION ARMY—-MAKES USE OF THE 
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We understand that the purpose of this 
visit is to discuss the establishment of 
works in this country in which the 
Maxwell cars will be constructed, both 
for British and other markets. 
* * * * 

LONDON’S _ It is gratifying to motorist 
LORD MAYOR generally to know that Sir 
Charles Cheers Wakefield, 

the head of the famous oil firm of C. C. 
Wakefield & Co., Ltd., has just entered 
on his year of office as Lord Mayor of 
London. It is rarely that the commercial 
world produces a man of such varied 
activities as the new Lord Mayor. In 
addition to building up the great business 
that bears his name, Sir Charles has 
found time during his strenuous career 
for many and varied activities. The 
arts and literature have not gone un- 
acknowledged during his business life: 
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WITH THE ITALIAN ARMY. 


THE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS HOW ROADS ARE CUT IN THE MOUNTAIN 


SIDES FOR THE USE OF MILITARY MOTORS 


he is a member of the Legion of Honour, 
and also possesses the Belgian orders of 
the Crown and the Leopard. He was 
in Japan when war was declared against 
China, and also during the Russo- 
Japanese war, and his stay in that country 
led to the writing of a book entitled 
“Future Trade in the Far East.’”’ He 
was one of the strongest of Lord Roberts’ 
supporters, and has always taken a keen 
interest in the Imperial Cadet move- 
ment ; the Imperial Cadet Yeomanry, 
of which he is Hon. Colonel, relies 
entirely on his generosity. He is a 
Governor of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and is actively interested in a round score 
of charitable and helpful institutions and 
organisations. A keen art collector, 
there are to be found at his home in 
Kent examples of many old masters ; 
mezzotints and etchings of rare value ; 
and many unique specimens of the 


silversmith’s and wood-carver’s art. The 
Guildhall Art Gallery has benefited by 
pictures and sculptures and _ panels 
presented by Sir Charles. In addition 
to this he is a member of ten livery 
companies. These particulars are given 
more with the object of showing that, 
young though the motor industry be, 
it still furnishes worthy examples of the 
men who have done so much to con- 
solidate the multifarious interests of the 
Empire. 
* * * * ** 

Mr. Charles Jarrott has been 
unanimously elected vice-chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Auto- 
mobile Association and Motor Union. 
He fills the vacancy caused by the 
retirement of Sir Archibald Macdonald 
a few months ago, and he will act jointly 
with Mr. C. H. Dodd, who has held the 
position since the amalgamation of the 
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SIR CHARLES CHEERS WAKEFIELD, 


Association with the old Motor Union, 
in 1910. 
* * * 

The car illustrated on Page 553 is a 

16/22 h.p. Napier,” kindly placed at 
the disposal of the British Red Cross 
Society for “Our Day” on October 
21. As will be seen, the splendid 
finish of the vehicle lent itself well to 
decorative purposes, and the car was 
instrumental in securing a 
goodly sum for the cause. 
Several well-known and 
energetic ladies, including 
Lady Dalmeny, Mrs. Hyde 
Chambers, and Mrs. Goodall 
Hawes, gave their support 
to the plan. 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 


INSTRUCTIONS and Co., 


USES A 20 H.P. CROSSLEY CAR 


From C. A: Vandervell 
makers of the 

“C.A.V.” electric - light- 
ing and engine-starting system, we have 
received a little booklet dealing with 
the running of the Vandervell systems. 
The booklet is very instructive, and is 
written in a non-technical way for the 
benefit of the non-technical owner-driver. 
It is well and carefully illustrated with 
half-tone and line blocks, 
and owners should have 
little difficulty in locating 
faults and maintaining 


RUNNING 


C. A. Vandervell systems 
in excellent repair with 
the book at hand to guide 
them. 
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ALL COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
SHoe Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Telegraphic Address—* BADMINZINE, LONDON.’ 


The Badminton Magazine Hodvertiser. 


“ BADMINTON MAGAZzINE,"® 
Telephone—6580, HOLBorn. 


XMAS PUDDINGS mace 
from the finest ingredients, all sizes, 
V6 |b. 
Puddings ordered for despatch to 
the Troops. 


XMAS CAKES of choice 


quality, plain or iced. 


A special reduction on 


Iced cream 


layer cakes, with various flowers 
and special greetings to order. 


Harvey Nicholg 


A few suggestions 


For Ladies. 


BLOUSES 
PETTICOATS 
PARTY FROCKS 
COATEES 

FUR SETS 
GLOVES 
SASHES 
SLIPPERS 

SILK HOSE 
SILK SCARVES 
BLOUSE LENGTHS 
CARD CASES 
BEAD BAGS 
PHOTO FRAMES 
WORK BOXES 
PERFUMERY 
SILVERWARE 
JEWEL CASES 


STOCKINGS 

GLOVE SACHETS 
RIBBON BOWS & TIES 
IMITATION FUR SETS 
SHAWLS 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
DRESSING GOWNS 
LACE COLLARS 
DRESS LENGTHS 
UMBRELLAS 

HAIR ORNAMENTS 
SHOE BUCKLES 
FEATHER FANS 
LEATHER BAGS 
MANICURE CASES 
FANCY JEWELLERY 
NEEDLE CASES 
FITTED MOTOR CASES 


For Gentlemen. 


TIES | 
SLIPPERS \ 


For the Children. 
CRACKERS. 


A large stock of High-class Crackers in a 
great variety of subjects, in boxes of 1 doz., 
from 53d. to 7/6 each. 


TOYS. 


Toy Soldiers in Boxes, well made and 
nicely finished. 


CONFECTIONERY. 
Plain Chocolate in dainty boxes, per } Ib, 1/6 
Do do. do. per lb. 2/11 
Fancy do. do. from 53d. per box 
Assorted Sweets in bottles, 
from 6}d. per bottle. 


For the Troops. 


UMBRELLAS 
PYJAMAS 


MUFFLERS 

MITTENS 

PYJAMAS 
HANDKERCHIEFS | 


For the Home. 


CUSHIONS 
BLANKET RUGS 
BEDSPREADS 
CLOCKS 

LINEN 

FABRICS 
SCREENS 


ARMY SOCKS 
FLANNEL SHIRTS 
DRESSING GOWNS 
KNITTED SCARVES 


DAINTY CHINA 
CARPETS 

TEA CLOTHS 
DOWN QUILTS 
EASY CHAIRS 
CURTAINS 
SETTEES 


Orders by post carefully executed. 
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BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY 
DRAPERS & FURNISHERS THE QUEEN 


: A Selection of Appropriate Gifts in the 
FANCY LEATHER DEPT. 
(Ground Floor). 


FF1670. New Threefold Case, to hold new 
paper money, slide to hold coins, pocket for cards, 
etc. Morocco, 3/6 Pigskin, 4/6 Velvet Calf,5/6 
Also in superior quaiities with silver gilt mounts, 


from 5/6. 


FF1691. Fitted Service Toilet Roll, 

very compact. Size closed, 64 x 5.x 2in. 

Waterproof canvas, 28/6 Pigskin, lined 
waterproof canvas, 35/6. 


RE 


FF3471. New-shape Bag, in 

silk faille, lined repp, inner FF1674. The New “ Mystic” Case for 
division, mirror and puff 15/9 carrying the new 10/- and £1 Treasury 
Black, Brown, or Blue, notes. Seai Persian, 1/3 Pigskin, 2/9 
and 3/6 Morocco, 2/9 and 3/6 Moire 

FF3448. Flap-over Bag, 8in. long, lined repp., Silk, 2/- and 3/9 
containing purse, Morocco - -— - 12/6 Superior qualities, with silver gilt corners 
Pearl Grain Roan - - 14/6 and mounts. Pigskin, from 6/6 Fine 

Seal, from 8/6 Morocco, from 4/6. 


HARRODS LTD. LONDON S.W. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


AT PRICES CONSISTENT WITH PRESENT-DAY REQUIREMENTS. 


BZ55. Money Wallet, real Pig- 
skin, Pockets for 9 Sovereigns, 
separate Pockets for 10/-, £1 
and £5 Notes, Cards, Stamps, 
etc., making a strong and com- 


pact Case. An ideal 
for a Gentleman. 


BZ47. Magic Treasury 
Note Case, very simple 
and effective, in two 
sizes, half size suitable 
for Ladies’ Bags. 

Half size Full size 
Moiré Silk 2/- 3/6 
Morocco 2/6 3/9 
Pigskin 2/6 3/11 


A Personal 
Visit will 
repay you. 


BZ206. Fitted Writing 
Attache Case, in cross- 
grained Leather, complete 
as illustration, with Foun- 
tain Pen, etc. In Green, 


Blue, or Purple. 14/9 


12x8x3 inches. 


present 


12/6 


BZ44. Campaign Toilet Kit, containing 
Collapsible Rubber Basin, 2 Towels, Face 
Cloths, Hair Brush, Comb, Tooth Brush, 
Colgate’s Paste, Soap. Packs flat 9] /- 
into Khaki Waterproof Case. 


BZ211. Patent Folding 
Portable Waterproof 
Trench Seat, made of 
Mackintosh and Brown 
Canvas. Can be easily 
carried in pocket, ] /6 


Also covered Leather in various colours, 


2/6. 
ILLUSTRATED XMAS CATALOGUE FREE. 


with handle, for Picnic,Fishing, &c. 


Dickins 


Regent S! London,w. 


BZ36. 
Wallet, fitted Notepaper, 
Envelopes, 
and 
also Photograph 
Pocket. Pigskin, 
Also similar Wallet in 
Khaki Waterproof Cloth, 


Field Service 


Post-cards, 
Indelible Pencil, 


5/- 


BZ45. Genuine Ther- 
mos Flask, Pint Size, 
and Aluminium Sand- 
wich Tin. Complete in 
Hide Case with s 
Sling Strap, 21/ 


Post Orders 
receive prompt 
attention. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF RAZORS & FINE SHEFFIELD ) CUTLERY | 
BRANCHES 


49 -MOORGATE STREET-EC 
145-CANNON STREET - 
45-QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
16-LONDON STREET EC 
66 - CHEAPSIDE 


(UNDER BENNETTS CLOCK) 


BRANCHES 


42-OLD BROAD STREET EC 
99 -STRAND -W-C 
103 -STRAND -W-C 


17-BILLITER STREET EC 


127 -HIGH HOLBORN - 


STROPPING 
MACHINE 
12/6 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST FREE 


HEAD OFFICE SHOW 


17 BILLITER STREET: LONDON: EC | 


| 
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USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR MEN ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
( @) 


To Sailors, Soldiers, Volunteer Force, 
Special Constables, Night Pairols, 
Watchmen, Scouts 
And all who desire to see the 
time distinctly on the darkest 
night without using electric 
torch or other artificial light. 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUE. 


\ Serviceable Keyless 
Watch. 


/ Swiss Lever Movement, Com- 
pensated Balance, Full Lumin- 
ous Hands and Figures, Nickel 
Case. Complete in Neat Box. 
" Z Size, diameter 1{ in. thin medel. 

Price 7/9 post 2d. 


Gamage’s “Active Service” Wrist 
Watch, 


Fine Quality Leyer Movement, Luminous Figures and Also a fine quality Lever movement, thin model, strong 
Hands. _ Time shown. distinctly in the dark. Nickel Nickel Silver Case. Full Luminous Figures and Hands, 
Silver Screw Front Case, Rain-Proof. Best Leather Bold Dial. Price 21/— post Free. 
Sewn-on Straps. Sketch actual size. 

Price 21/— Post Free. “Service” Knife. 


Hollow Ground Razors. Send for copy 
of Xmas 
Catalogues. 


Price 6d. 


Fitted with Sheffield Steel Blade, Tin Opener, and 


-Shavers. Black handles. Each in case. Shackle. — Imitation Stag Handles. Length 4}in. 
Square Points, Price 1/2 each, 13/6 per dozen, 156/- Price 1/9 each, 19/6 per dozen, £11 2s. per gross. 
per gross; or wee Round Points, Price 1/3 each, 
f zen, 1 = per gross, ra 


Strong Useful Pocket Knife. Knife. 


All Leading 
makes of 
Safety Razors 
in Stock. 


Sheffield Made. Fitted with One Blade, Tin Opener, 
Marlin Spike and Shackle. Polished Nickel Silver 
Handles. Length 3fin. Price.3/3 post 2d., 37/6 per doz. 

The ‘“Populah” Service 


Combination. 


Fitted with One Blade, Tin Opener, Leather Borer and 


Screwdriver. Stag Horn Handles. Metal Bolster i, 
Engraving Plate. Length 3jin. Price 4/6 each, 
The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Active 

Servic 


Comprising a 
“Populah” 
Safety Razor, 
Six Double- 
ddge 
shav rush, 
Sheffield Made. Fitted with Strong Blade, Tin Opener and Pomade Hongroise, Tooth Brusa, Nae aah, Hed 
in. ice each, ) 

Mirrors. Price 3Q/- complete. 


HOLBORN, LONDON, 
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THE FINISHING TOUCH. 


/ 


ROYAL VINOLIA 
SOLIDIFIED BRILLIANTINE 


HE ideal Brilliantine for Officers’ use. It contains no heavy 
grease, and is applied by means of the brush direct to the 
hair—thus obviating the necessity of soiling the hands. Being in 
a solidified form and put up in a metal box, it can be safely carried 
in the kit without fear of leakage. 
Royal Vinolia Solidified Brilliantine strengthens and improves the growth of the hair, 
and prevents dandruff. After its use the hair is easily dressed and keeps in position. 


In Bim VINOLIA CO. LTD., 
Metal Box - 1/-. ee ey LONDON & PARIS 
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The Original Cording’s. Estd. 


ji Waterproofers to H.M. the King. 
iJ. The “SERVICE” Waterproof Coat 


A trustworthy waterproof is a positive necessity for campaigning, since 
getting wet is so often followed by ill-health, and, at least, must cause real 
discomfort. A ‘Service’? Coat ensures complete protection through any 
rain. It is a slip-on which gives to every movement, and has well-contrived 
fulness to make any ‘“‘stuffiness’”’ impossible. Useful features for saddle 
wear are the leg straps, pommel strap, and fan piece within deep slit at back. 


Also made with warm fleece detachable lining. 


A ‘Service’? Coat with this snug woollen wrap or inner coat added, will 
keep out the bitterest wind or cold, and will most surely minimize the evils 
of enforced exposure at night. And moreover, this strictly practical com- 
bination—waterproof, greatcoat, warm sleeping wrap—weight only 6 lbs. 


When ordering a “Service ’’ Coat, or if to be sent on approval, 
height and chest measure, and reference, should be given. 


New Illustrated List and Patterns at request. 
Only Addresses: 


19 PICCADILLY, W., 


and 35 ST. JAMES’S ST., S.W. 


BROOCHES 


ICKERY: 


177 £018 Feweller? 


LONDON Nanu, 


No, X 2935.—15-et. Gold and Beautifully 
Enamelled Regimental Badge (Diamond 
SPECIAL. Send for Vickery’s new Illustrated Wheel ),on 15-ct.Gold and Platinum Brooch 

List of Xmas Gifts and Active Service Comforts. Asillustration ~ - - - £4 15 0 


—— Military Badge Brooches, all Gold and 
Enamel from 42/-. Small size all Gold 13/6. 


WRIST 

WATCH ana 

WRIST 

SUPPORT. 


Vickery’s Latest and Perfectly Reliable Active Service Wrist Watch. Luminous Hands and Figures, 
Screw Case, perfect timekeeper, with Wide Strap, which gives great support to Wrist. 
Silver, 63/-. Solid Gold, £6 6s. 

Ladies’ and Gent’s Popular Wrist Watches at all Prices. 
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: TYS CAVALRY, 
ON GOVERNMENT SERVICE |} BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, die. 


nothing beter tian 5a 
HE Company is using its large resources | : treats it property, & uses the Soap according to dir. 
of Men, Material and Plant for the Cause. ection the harness will always look well” THE FIELD 


Although engrossed in doing its share, | : 31 HAY MARKET LONDON oS. 
opportunities for inquiry are available. It | : 
therefore invites correspondence upon the 


subject of its 20 h.p. model from private | : . 
purchasers who are in need of an en- |: 
closed carriage for Winter Use. To purchase | : 
British Productions is assisting to consolidate : 


and to strengthen the supreme factor in the 
Ultimate Issue in favour of the Old Country | : 
and its Allies. : Write for Samples and _ Booklet 


and enclose 6d. stamps for postage. 


CHELTINE FOODS CO., CHELTENHAM 


THE AUSTIN MoToR COMPANY (1914), 
Works .. .. .. .. NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM. |: 
LONDON. MANCHESTER. NORWICH. PARIS. | : Flour, Biscuits, Bread, Food, etc. 


Highly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 


IT’S GOOD TO HAVE 
SOMETHING TO DO. 


This most interesting model is the work of 
a poor fellow who has lost an arm some- 
where in France; a man with no previous 
experience of either modelling or Plasti- 
cine. What he has done, others can do. 


There are many of our men in the various hospitals and convalescent homes who would 
benefit largely by having something to do to occupy their minds; a mind employed has 
no time for pessimism, and it is the optimistic patient that gets well quickest. If you 
are interested in any of these brave 

fellows, send them some PLASTICINE, 

organise some small competitions 

amongst them—who can make the 

best animal, the most amusing figure, 

the best fort, or who can model the 

best set of trenches, all in Plasticine. 

Give them something to DO, and 

the days will be all too short. 


PLASTICINE is 1/- per six 
colours; parcels to the value of 
10/- carriage paid. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD, 
62, BATHAMPTON, BATH. 
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From Liverpooi to La RocuELiE-PaLuice for 


ath PACIFIC LINE 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 


R ivi E R South of France 
Motor Cars Carried. 
Special facilities for reception of Cars by Government officials at 


West Indies, Panama Canal 


Also to MOROCCO——-CANARY ISLANDS 
LONDON: 18, Moorgate St., or 32, Cockspur St. 


Cycles Free. 


Moderate Fares. 
La RocHELLE-PALLIcE 


BRITISH and DUTCH GUIANA, COLOMBIA, COLON 
and through PANAMA CANAL to Peru and Chile. 
Sailings every alternate Wednesday. 
MADEIRA. 


LIVERPOOL: 31, James Street 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 


| 


Our Ai 
has always been to make the best and most economical lamp 
—the preponderance of OSRAM sales shows that we have 
succeeded. Why not join the millions who use OSRAMS 
—the lamps that improve the light and reduce the cost ? 
Made at the Osram-Robertson Lamp 
London, W. 


Works, Hammersmith, 


Osram 


CR AWN WIRE 


Lamps 


Sold by all Electricians, Ironmongers, and Stores 


Wholesale only :—The General Electric Co. Ltd., 
67, Victoria Street, London, E. c; 


Fast Twin-screw Mail Steamers for 


MARSEILLES, EGYPT, COLOMBO, 


LIN SOUTHERN INDIA, AND BURMA. 
Returning FORTNIGHTLY via 
MARSEILLES TO LONDON. 


Sailings FORTNIGHTLY from 
LIVERPOOL & MARSLiLLES 
FIRST-CLASS PASSENGERS CARRIED. 
Surgeon and Stewardesses carried. 


ONLY 
These Fast Mail Steamers are fitted with Wireless Telegraphy and all the latest modern 
Electric Fans in all rooms, ete. etc 


Excellent Accommodation and Cuisine. 
Electric Light throughout. 
Special terms fcr Families, Servants, Missionaries, Railway Employes, Hospital Nurses, ete 
‘"S ISSUED or CIRCULAR MEDITERRANEAN TOURS 


impr ovements. 


"HEAP RETURN TICKE 
BIBBY BROTHERS & CoO., 
» MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.c 


For full particulars apply to 
26, CHAPEL ST., LIVERPOOL, or 10 & 11 
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“Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY CUT Tobacco 


PACKED IN VARYING DEGREES OF STRENGTH 
TO SUIT EVERY CLASS OF SMOKER. 


Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut - 


Player's Medium Navy Cut - - 
Piayer’s “Tawny” Navy Cut - - 


Player’s “White Label” Navy Cut 


Also PLAYER’ S NAVY CUT DE LUXE a development 
of Player's Navy Cut packed in 2-oz. and 4-02. 
airtight tins at 1/6 and 3/- respectively. 


For wounded British Soldiers and Sailors in 


Military Hospitals at home, and for the Front 
at DUTY FREE RATES. Terms on application to: 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. ,.;:, 


BARNARDO'S HOMES 


AND THE 


ARMY AND NAVY 
MERCANTILE MARINE 


As the Homes have been in existence for 49 years, it is absolutely 
impossible to compile anything like a complete list of boys serving in 
the Forces. But at present the Homes know of the following :— 


Old Barnardo Boys in the Canadian Contingents, —— er at least... .. 1,000 
In the Indian Contingent . 
In the Australian and New Zealand Contingents — 
Enlisted in Jamaica 
Enlisted in China és 
Enlisted in the British Army ‘at home since war “broke out i 
Barnardo Boys trained at the Watts’ Naval School and now in the Navy 

(300 boys are constantly in training at this _— 
Stepney boys known to be in the Navy os 

Total of list to date in the ‘Army and N Navy 

The Homes have also placed in the Mercantile Marine... .. 


Total including Mercantile Marine 
125 are on the Casualty Lists. 
7,480 is the average number of Boys and Girls in residence. 


£16 per annum maintains and trains a boy. 


Cheques and orders in support of the Homes, payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes” may be addressed 
to the Honorary Director, William Baker, M.A., LL.B., 18-26, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 
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The Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 245. DECEMBER, 1915 


CONTENTS 
PAGE 
By ALFRED E. T, WATSON 425 


425 
N TRENTINO . By J. M. DODINGTON 442 
1G SHOOTING IN ALBANIA .. as By BARBARA HUGHES 468 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS .. ue By S. R. LITTLEWOOD 
UNTING THE GIPSY as re = By JOHN BEER 
SPORT IN THE COUNTIES: No. 22—Buckirghamshire .. é WALTER BAXENDALE 
A PRIZE COMPETITION—Royal Auction Bridge By “ PORTLAND” 534 
OTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 
By MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (« Butterfly ’’) 5: 
OTOR SUPPLEMENT _.. «> By W. H: BERRY 
SPORTS AND PASTIMES: Fixtures for December 


FICTION 


ARTER OF THE R.N.R.: No. 2—The M.F.A. 24x... .. «swiss J. VICTOR 
WOPENNY By ELEANOR E. HELME 
IS LAST CUE .. .. By KIRMEW DALE 500 


515 


A LUCKY CATCH .. .. By STEPHEN DAKEYNE 520 
TRANAMOE: Chapter XVII Serial .. By The Hon. ALEXIS ROCHE 


527 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they 
ish to offer, before sending the MS. 


A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. tf the writer wishes it to be returned in case of 
ron-acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor of the BADMINTON MaGAZINE, 46 & 47, Shoe Lanz, 
ondon, E.C. 

The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 16/- per Annum in the 

United Kingdom, 14/- to Canada, and 16/- elsewhere abroad, post free. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERGANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY Funds, £24,000,000. 


‘‘An old and first-class office.’’ **Noted for its generous treatment 
‘* Low rates a distinctive feature.”’ of its Policy-holders.’’ 
The Times. Army and Navy Gazette. 


CHIEF OFFICES 


LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. © EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street. 
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10th Royal Hussars Badge Brooch. 
Gold and Enamel with Platinum 
Feathers ... £00 


Rifie Brigade Badge Brooch. 
Fine. Quality Diamonds and Enamel. 


Coldstream Guards Badge Brooch. 
Fine Quality Diamonds and Enamel 
£13 0 0 


THE 


versmi 


APPROPRIATE PRESENTS 


ILITARY Badges in the 
form of brooches and 
pins, etc., make acceptable gifts 
where presents of appropriate 
Military character are desired. 
The Goldsmiths and Silver- 
smiths Company are displaying 
a large number of these made 
in Gold, Platinum and Enamel 
set with Diamonds and other 
precious stones, 


THE BADGE OF ANY REGIMENT 
CAN BE REPRODUCED. 

This Military Jewellery is of 

highest quality. Each piece is 

correct in detail, and the work- 

manship and finish are of the 
finest character. 


Only Address : 


112, Regent Street, W. 


Royal Flying Corps Badge Brooch. 
Gold and Enamel, 
£4 15 0 


Ist Royal Dragoons Badge Brooch, 
Fine Quality Diamonds and Enamel. 


2nd Life Guards Badge Brooch, 
Fine Gold, Enamel and Diamonds, 
£750 


Ist Life Guards Badge Brooch 
Fine Gold and Enamel, 
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Born 1820— 


still going strong. 


/ Yy 

/ 


JOHNNIE WALKER: ‘ Do you know me?” 


NEw ZEALANDER: ‘‘Do I know you! Why I know 
you as well as the Wanganui.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Lrp., Scorch Wuisky DistTiLcers, KILMARNOCK. 
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This is one of many illustrations 


in two colours in our latest publication— 


“ON WAR SERVICE” 


a copy of which 
will be sent 
with catalogue 


MOTOR 
BICYCLES 


on receipt of 
penny stamp 
for postage. 


THE 
BIRMINGHAM 
SMALL ARMS 


COMPANY 
LTD. 


60, Small Heath, 
Birmingham. 


REALISE 


that never has there been 
so severe a test of car design 
as service in the present war. 


The war test has revealed much, and it is 
important that car-buyers should know 
of the successful cars. Many letters 
from the front state that the Vauxhalls 
are the best of all the cars there. 


1, rany For the time being every car we can 

THE VAUXHALL build is required by His Majesty's 

WAITING LIST Government, but yor will place your- 

; self in a favourable position with 

V AUXH ALL regard to delivery, when these splendid machines are 
again offered to the public, by registering on our wait- 

MOTORS. LIMITED ing list now. Will you allow us to send you particulars ? 

, 


174-182, 
GREAT PORTLAND ST., 
iON DON, Ww. 
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BADMINTON 


A NEw, INVENTION 
THE “ KirBy HOOK-PIN. 


A little invention that is deserving of success 
is 'that known as the “ Hook-pin,’’ illus- 


trated on this page. It is the idea of Dr. 
Reinhardt Rutland, a gentleman who has 


NOTA BENE 


had _ great experience in bandaging and 
medical work generally. The uses of the 
pin are clearly 
shown in _ the 
illustrations. The 
authorities speak 
well of it, and 
orders have been 
received from 
divers sources. 
Puttees can be 
fastened by means 

of this -simple little 
invention, while the 
hook-pin can, should 
occasion demand it, 
also be used to hold 
reefs in the  trouser- 
band, dispensing 
with the use of a waist- 
belt, as sock-suspenders, 
or by ladies in ‘many 
cases where safety-pins 
are now “the only 
wear,’’ so to speak. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


FIXTURES FOR 


1 WED—Coursinc: Greenane (Tipperary) 


2 THURS—Covrsinc: Greenane (Tipperary) ; 
Hockwold and Feltwell Club; Bruree. 


3 FRI—Coursinc: Hockwold and Feltwell 
Club. 


6 MON—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Smithfield Club 
Cattle Show (Royal Agricultural Hall) opens. 
Coursinc: Beccles and District Club 


7 TUES—Acricurtturat SHow: Smithfield 
Club Cattle Show (Royal Agricultural Hall). 
Courstinc: Hesketh Bank. Horse SHow: 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


8 WED —AscricuttursaL SHow: Smithfield 
Club Cattle Show (Royal Agricultural Hall). 
Coursinc: Hesketh Bank. 


9 THURS—AcricutturaL SHow: Smithfield 
Club Cattle Show (Royal Agricultural Hall). 
CoursiInG : Sussex County Club. 


10 SHow : Smithfield Club 
Cattle Show (Royal Agricultural Hall) closes. 
CoursInc : Sussex County Club. SHOOTING: 
Black Game and Grouse Shooting ends. 


DECEMBER. 


11 SAT—Covrsine : Workingtor. (Cumberland). 


15 WED—Covursine: Brownstown (Thurles) ; 
West Rainton Tenants (Durham) ; West Clare ; 
Altcar Club. Triat: Spaniel Club 
(Swynnerton Park, Stone). 


16 THU RS—Coursine :! Altcar} Club. FIELp 
TRIAL: Spaniel Club (Swynnerton Park, Stone). 


20 MON—Couvrsine : 
21 TUES—Coursinc : 
22 WED—HorseE SHow: Knaresborough. 
25 SAT—Coursinc: Spalding. 


27 MON—Racinc: Leopardstown ; 
CourRSING: Cloneen; Macroom ; 
Waterford and Bishops Hall. 


28 TUES—Racine: Leopardstown. COURSING : 
Clonard ; Mullingar; Wryde Club. 


29 WED—Couvrsine: Mullingar. 

30 THURS—Covrsinc : 
County Club. 

31 FRI—Couvrsinc : 


Borrisoleigh. 


Borrisoleigh. 


Limerick. 
Tralee ; 


Ennistymon ; Sussex 


Sussex County Club. 


i 
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NOW ON SALE. | WARDROBES WANTED 
ANNUAL PART. FOR CASH. 


Sporting Chronicle Ladies’, Children’s, Left Off Clothing 


and Gents’. 
RACING lP-T ()-DATE in good condition (all kinds). 


A RECORD OF BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


FLAT RACING, 
STEEPLECHASI NG, Parcels and Boxes should be sent, carriage forward, 


to Mr. and Mrs. Crarkr, 105, Waterloo Street, 
Etc. in Great Britain and Ireland, from Burton-on-Trent, Staffs. 


NOVEMBER. 30, 1914, to OCTOBER 29, 1915. 


Carefully incomes with Full 


This Volume also contains—UNOFFICIAL HANDICAPS, 
RULES OF RACING (FLAT AND N.H.) ENTRIES FOR FOR MAILING. 
CLassic RACES, 1916. RACING FIXTURES, 1916. 


WINNERS OF GREAT RACES. HIGH-PRICED YEAR- 
LINGS OF 1915. WINNING OWNERS, TRAINERS, WEEKLY EDITION 
SIRES, BREEDERS, AND JOCKEYS OF 1915. OWNERS 
AND THEIR TRAINERS. JOCKEYS*AND APPRENTICES 


(WITH MASTERS) AND THEIR RIDING WEIGHTS. 
DESCRIPTION OF COURSES, ETC. DAII Y SKE 7 CH 


The ONLY Turf Guide giving the EXACT AGES OF ALL HORSES. 


Price 1 i ma By Book Post, 1/2. 


Six Issues bound in Special Cover. 


3d. EVERY FRIDAY. 3d. 


All Newsagents & Bookstalls. 


E. HULTON & CO., LTD., MANCHESTER. 


HOUSE FOR SALE. 
ILLUSTRATED GURREY HILLS. About 400 feet above sea level. Superb 


Views. Freehold. To be Sold, delightful House in centre 

SU N D AY H E R AL D of 14 acres charming flower, fruit, ’and kitchen gardens; fine 

arge garage. g. andsome Carriage drive ‘onser- 

= vatory. Greenhouse, &c. House contains drawing, dining, 

THE Week end PICTURE Newspaper. and 8 2 1 b 

room, boot-house, &c. asy access 

All Newsagents. ONE PENNY. of Hampton & Sons, 3, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


Four Examples of Sheffield’s Handicraft obtainable from 


COMBINATION KNIFE, FORK, & 
Rustless, Sheffield Made, 3/6 Post F; 


The L LATEST METAL MIRROR 

Z Zz Size 5} by 3}. Bullet Proof. In Case. 

ARMY SERVICE KNIFE. potion Sor longer pesied than ALL-METAL FLASK. 

Containing Large Blade, Tin Opener, - jamz either Nickel or Silver. Sheffield Made. Concave Serviceable Size, for Breast 
Sheffield Made, $/= Post F; Price 3/+ Post Free. Pocket, ‘Shefheld Made, 6/6 Post Free. 
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In the more merciful work of collecting and conveying the 
wounded from the trenches, the excellent qualities of the 
Supreme Sunbeam cars have again won unstinted praise. How 
thoroughly they are appreciated by both drivers and wounded is 
told in the subjoined extract from The Autocar, Oct. 9th, 1915: 


‘The drivers are loud in their praise of Sunbeam cars. They never 
have trouble with them, and have many chances to compare 
other well-known makes of cars out here. The cars have fearful 
roads to face—with large shell holes added, and yet the cars give 
no trouble; they are so reliable in an emergency and run so 
smoothly. Many a wounded man has praised the comfortable 
journey down from the trenches, the cars being so well sprung ”’ 


You will want a car after the war. Select a Sunbeam, not 
for patriotic reasons alone, but because no greater proof 
of car supremacy can be offered you. 


m4 


We are now building seaplanes, in addition to ambulances, cars, and aircraft motors. 


The Susthniin Motor Car Co., Ltd., Wolverhampton. 


Manchester—112, Deansgate. Agents for London and District— 
J. Keele, Ltd., 72, New Bond Street, W. 
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